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; We have thought it as well to offer these 
sremarks at the outset of our notice, in order 
ito dissipate the fears of those good men 
who may look with some mistrust on the 
meervices of natural theology, as if she were 
5a sort of comely, but treacherous hand- 
smaiden, likely to steal away our allegiance 
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ean give place to order. The “embryon 
atoms” may from all eternity, have pos- 
sessed the qualifics utions needful for the 
reservation of a mechanism once set up. 
3ut fo all eternity, the atoms would never 
be got to behave themselves at all distinctly 
—{to borrow the phraseology of Dandie 
Dinmont)—unless some other power were 
at work to separate them, and to sort them, 
and to arrange them, and to give them 
their appropriate motion _ collocation. 

Until that should be eflected, what would 
os elements be, but a vast 
physical units, each putting forth its own 
peculiar properties? And what could be 
the result of all these independent and in- 
subordinate energies, but a scene of wild 
and mutinous confusion, such as the genius 
of a Milton might be powerful enough to 
describe, but such as the collective sagacity 
of all the heaven-defying philosophers that 
ever lived, could never be keen and far- 
sizhted enough to see an end of ? 


It is said that Lord Byron, in one of his 
frantic moods, threw down a favourite 
watch, and pounded it to pieces with the 
poker. Nuw, if we might be allowed to 


imagine to ourselves any one form of pur- 
gatory more ap than another to 
the case of his lordship, and all poets or 
yhilosophers of the same school, it would 
ye, that the shattered fragments should be 
collected, and that the unbelieving frater- 
nity should be doomed to look on, till the 
separate portions should begin, gradually 
and spontaneous'y, to resume their re- 
epective places and funetione, and to repro- 
duce the ruined timepiece in its original 
beauty and perfection. They might proba- 
bly complain, indeed, of the inordinate 
length and tediousness of this purgatorial 
experiment. And ifthey should socomplain, 
we should certainly hail the complaint as 
one favourable symptom of their return to 
a more reasonable mind. The experiment 
would, yr be | wotracted and tedi- 
ous enough; and inne before many thou- 
sands of years were passe d, would compel 
them to acknowledge the mst Ives tolera rly 
familiar with the notions of a penal eterni- 
ty. On every account, however, we con- 
tend, that the retribution would suit their 
case, tojicety. The atheist maintains that 
matter with its laws and properties, could 
marshal itself into a wor li. What, then, 
could be a fitter destiny for him, than to 
watch the self-restoration of a piece of bro- 
ken mechanism to its original adjustment 
and power? The laws and the 
eachscattered atom would remainstill unde- 
stroyed. What right, therefore, could he 
have to demand the interference of an ar- 
tist’s hand to relieve him from his weari- 
ness? He has hardily denied the necessity 
of any such interference in one case; he 
may, therefore, be righteously expected to 
abide by his denial of it in the other. 

The simple truth of the matter is, that 
the power and wisdom of the Deity is seen, 
—not so much in the establishment of laws, 
and in the communication of qualities to 
matter,—as in the whole scheme of dispo- 
sition and of collocation, which gives to the 


yropriate 


collection of 


properties of 





laws and qualities the means of exhibiting 
their regulating and conservative efficacy. 
Even if we could consent to degrade the 
Deity into a Potentate, who had to make 
the best he could of the m: ite rial elements, 
with their respective p rincip! les of action,— 
we should still be compelled to allow that 
nothing short of unlimited sagacity and 
foresight could be sufficient for the office of 
employing these senseless materials in such 
a manner as to answer any intelligible pur- 
that matter is furniched 
with certain powers,—or that it is, in some 
inexplicable way, subjected to certain rules 
of operation,—is to say comparatively no- 
thing. The wise men of the school of Epi- 
curus cannot take a single step in safety 
on the ground of pre ession. It cannot 
be 100 ofte hn repe ate d, hat the re must be 
some overruling and intell igent cause, to 
ensure the orderly and beneficial applica- 
tion of those powers. That this is so, wi is, 
of course, felt and ac knowle dged by Ne w- 
ton; for the intellect of Newton was an in 
tellect of the hichest order; an intellect as 
much above the reptile sop yhistry of mere 
calculators and analysts, as the mind of the 
greatest master of jurisprudence is above 
that of the most and skilful pettifog- 
And what is the langui ize of Newton 


pose. O Bay 


acute 


ger. 

relative to this matter? ‘It became the 
Deity”—(says that glory of the human 
race )—*‘ It became the De ity, who created 
the elements of the world, fo set them in 


order. And it he did so, it is Uni ep on wl 
cal to seek for any other origin of the 
world; or to pretend that it might arise out 
of chaos by the mere laws ow Nature ; 
though, being once formed, may con- 
tinue by those laws for many age s.” Let 
us compare this language with the lan- 
guage in which La Place propounds his 


nebular hypothesis. We shall then have 
before us something like a measure of the 
interval which separates the sphere in 
which the spirit of genuine philosophy sits 
enthroned, from that lower region beyond 
which the pinion of mere science is not pri- 
vileged to We will not say of La 
Place, or others of his school, that they 
were unworthy to hold a candle to Newton: 
for, of this office they were most eminently 
worthy ; and the y have, undoubtedly, per- 
formed their office with an ability se con- 
as to challenge the gratitude and 
admiration of mankind. But when we have 
said this, we have said all. La Place and 
his compeers are amply honoured when 
we say, that that-they were fit to hold the 
torch which was originally lighted by New- 
ton, and which was transmitted to them 
from the hands of that mighty and inven- 
tivegenius. But it really is almost enough 
to make one cry out for the bastinado or 
the tread-wheel, to hear a man like La 
Place presuming solemnly to assure us, 
that Newton has departed from the truce 
spirit of philosophy, in referring us to an 
intelligent First Cause as the author o: 
the miracles of the universe ! 

The prodigious absurdity of the godless 
Philosophy becomes still more irresistibly 
manifest on @ moment’s contemplation o/ 
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seems to imply that he has difficulties to # men 
conquer? Or rather, why are difficulties, % sistil 
to all appearance, raised by Him, which § not ' 
He must put forth the resources of hig f§ whic 
power and wisdom to subdue? Consider und 
the lavish application of ingenuity display- rom} 
ed in the structure of the organs of hearing uN 
ind of sight. On the supposition that the ‘ 
Artist was compelled to employ the ele- 
ments of matter, as he found them, in the & 0! | 
establishm of those functions, nothing the 
can be more complete than the testimony i we 
Which they bear to his consummate intell: : 
ence. But we dare not for an instant to 
doubt that the Omnipotent God could have 


ratted all the cApacities of sense—and not 


Oo e only, but of emotion and of thought, 
upon a single elementary atom. Whata 
tathomle I tery therefore is it, that 
there 1 he ll this laborious workman 
hip to uphold a living principle, which 
could, by a izle fiat of Omnipotence, have 
prung forth at once from the great source 
1 centre of the piritual system, and mir 
1 with the world of spirits,—jyst as each 
new rticle of light is sent forth by the 
é yn of a sunbeam, to play and glisten 
mong the fields of radiance !” 
No one, we prehend, can have passed 
in hour in thinking how tearfully and won- 
‘ ly we are made, without feeling him- 


yppressed and bewildered with this im- 


ticable enigma: and, for aught we can 

te the contemplation of this enigma may 
have helped to ent le many an adventur- 
; rit more deeply in the mazes of his 
cepticism. It is scarcely a solu- 

tion the difficulty, to say, that the com- 
! expedients displayed throughout 
the tabric of the creation was graciously 
le ad tor oul ruidance tothe Deity, asa 
mat i inscr on of Himself. “‘ For how 
can we venture po tively to pronounce that 


ny inscription was indispensable ?” 
How can we presume to question that the 
De ld, if it had so pleased Him, have 
re uled himself and his perfections by a 
curect isimpie maniestation, instead ol 
t n » seek Him through that laby 
t i ent and inference, which 


t now be content to 





ex re in we reply in con 
ference with the gainsayer, but that the 
l ery in question is wholly transcenden- 
ta that there mu ver be some such 
mysterie when the lings of Omnipo 
tence are scanned by any inferior intelli- 
ence it to reject the evidence we 
ive, beca we can figure to ourselves 
evidence less circuitous and equally 

con e. is t to deify our own capa 
‘ :? These are things which the angels 
reverently desire to look into. To what 
cla of beings then are they to be referred ? 


There is actually no limit to the molesta- 
tions which may be inflicted on the outposts 
of Natural Theology, by this 

are. Nay, the sacred precincts of Re 
vealed Religion itselfare not sate from such 
incursions. What, for instance, is the aspect 
inder which the whole scheme of redemp- 
tion presents itself to our apprehension? Is 
it not, throughout, a spectacle of impedi- 
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then, it is a mournful consideration, that | we are indebted. solely. to our 
the progress of its chariot wheels has been | of its manifold benefits, or rat 
hitherto so tardy, that human intelligence | solute nece y tothe st 
is lost in the comparison between the im- | social titutior Dr. Cl 
netuous march of evil,and the lingering pace | other hat I t 
the remedial power. But tl : Dr. | w 
Chalmet oO mong I iy u cesol|o nes 
pover wledge { 
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t ( ¢ ment of the tem is, that 
firmly bent es neither more or less than a per 
we to encroachment. And fare against the aboriginal and 
can be more admirable or more | instinctive proprietary feeling. The title 
heneficent than the conservative influence | of the Church to her possessions he regards 


le feeling, combined, as it is, ' assacredandinviolable. Butthen, he main 
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tains that tithes are a species of property, 
which, virtually, inflicts the grossest injus- 
tice upon the cle rgy. Their right to the 
tenth sheaf or the tenth haycock may be un- 
juestionable. But, unhappily, it isa right 
which cannot be enforced, without the ap- 
pearance ofaggressionand invasion. It is in 
vain to remind the farmer that the abolition 
of this right would only transfer the claim in 
another shape, from the parson to the land 
lord. Itis in vain toremind the landlord that 
he has purchased his acres with his liability 
It is in vain to remind either 
farmers, any other ck: of 
that the clergy have “‘ with 
heroic, In deed 
to the average 


upon them. 

landlords. or 
the community, 
a disinterest 
and in practice, 
extent of at least one-half, the assertion of 
their dues.” All this profiteth nothing; 
for ‘‘ the constant intromission of the tithe- 
gent or with the fields. and the 
ipsa corpora that are within the limits 
the property, exposes this strong natural 
illection (the possessory instinct) to an an- 
which felt to be intolerable.” 
resu been that, although the 
clergy have, in practised, to an 
unexampled extent, the charity that seek 
! n, they are too often scowled 


h not 
ipon, as if they were monsters of iniquitous 





or 





edness almost 


y } 
forborne, 


proctor 
ot 


noyance is 
And the 

. ! 
general, 


et its OW 


rapacity. . The conclusion is, that,—al- 
though the alienation of the Church’s 
ealth would be a deadly blow to the best 
ind highest interestsof England etthere 
re few things which would more conduct 
to the strength and peace of our nation, 
than a fair and right commut mn for it.’ 
So says Dr. Chalme: and so should 
we say.if we could be once convinced that 
i fair, and right, and ule and adequate 
ymmutation could ever be etlected. But 
here, alas! lies the main difficulty of the 
ease! Still we greatly fear that there is 


hut too much truth in his representation of 
matter. We fear that the widest dif 
sion of ‘“‘useful k tledge” will never 
cure a patient hearing, in the present 
for the ancient and prescriptive title 
i tenth part of the produce of the land. 
At all events, it is much to be apprehended 
that the clergy will never participate in the 
henefit to be derived from the dissemina- 
m of correct notions relative to this spe 
es of property. If the whole ownership 
! tithes, indeed, were in the hands of lay 
en, the case might possibly be very dif- 
rent; for, strange it may seem, the 
title of laymen actually derives its chief 
trengthtrom that very circumstance which 
wht, in all equity and common-sense 
ither to constitute its weakness: for they 
hold the property without any obligation to 
ender the slightest service to the public in 
eturn for it. They have no re 
ponsibilities to fulfil—no moral influence to 
exercise. They are, accordingly, ina con- 
ition to enforee their claims without any 
ompunctious visitings of delicacy or re- 
horse: and the consequence is, that their 


the 
I 


iv, 


as 


sacres 


claims are endured with a comparatively 
submissive temper; while the odium at- 
tached to this sort of property falls, with 
1e he undivided weight, 


. XXIV,—No. 


upon the clergy! 


‘l 39. 
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| Yes—the clergy, who hold about two-thirds 
of the tithes in England, and most of whom 
work hard for what they hold, are frequent 
ly the objects of execration, and sometimes 
of persecution ; while a syllable of outer) 
is scarcely ever heard against the lay in 
who hold the remaining third 
—whose title originated in confiscation- 
whe de nothing tor the community but con 
sume » produce of the farmer’s industr 
end W wh o enforce their rights without 
thoucht of mitigation! Dr. Chalmers ma 


propri itors, 


perhaps be very right in affirming tha 
tithes are a species of property at varian 


with an ordained prope nsity of human ni 
ture. At the same time, it is impossible t 
think, without tm indignation, on th 
fact, that this propensity 1 manifes 
itself, principally, in a dastardly inelin 
tion to oppress the weaker party; whil 
resistance generally cowers before th 
strength of a mere legal title, unfet 
tered by ar ynditions,—unembarrasst 
by any feeling of responsibility or trust 
and unconnected with any benefit eithe 
moral « ywlitical, to the interests of th 
commu sity 

= he streng th of the posse 
further manilested by their f 
tion against another part of our 
our code of poor laws. 
Dr. Chalmers h 
impl icable war agai 
enormity He litts 
of a _“ l and incessan 
this ir 1e 


shouk 


dry 


ry { 


feelings i 
insurres 
social sy 
Eve 


bee ! 


ssory 


erce 


—namely 
knows that 
waging an 
leralized 
iwainst it the voice 
testimony. The public, | 
per! mee familiar with the formidable cata 
lo of mischiefs which he, and man 
othe r enlightened philanthropists, have ey 
hibited to the public, as the work of th 
prodigy of legislation. On the present o 
casion, however, he has brought forwar 
iwainst if ipital item of arraign 
ment,—namely a compulsory prov 
sion for n insane vi 
manifest our nature 
each man who can make 
plea ity, has aclaim to the 
of from the owners and occupiers o 
the soil, or from the ownersand occupiers 0 
houses. But till the end of tin 
will all the authori ty, and all the 
ments of the tatute book, be able to divest 
the feeling, that their property 
his he says, is one of 


the mi 
in which the law of the 
ng while the law ol on 


, 
ner thing 


says anoti 


tem 


one 


ry 


another c 
that 
rence 18 a 


law of 


Lion oj 
By th 


food hi 


re lie 


nd 
itMil 
ym 

yst 





neces 


never, 
enact 


them of 

invaded.’ 
nifold ins 
land one Tt 
mental constitution 
And what has been the eflect of this unna 


‘ 
Lances 


Suys 


tural violence, but frequently to turn the 
milk of human kindness into gall, and to 
put a deadly enmity between those classes 
of mankind, who should be bound to each 


of tric ndly othee 


The affluen 


other by an interchange 
and of gratefyl emotion? 
ought to regard the poor as shiects con 
signed to their guidance and protection 
whereas “ it may be doubted whether there 
is much difference between the actual fee!- 


ings of the affluent towards the poo 
and their feelings towards poachers! 


The multitudes that beset the parish p w- 
table are probably looked upon with abou 
B 
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18 much complacency, as the plunderers of.| ill ; just as the theory of Dr. Chalmers, and pre 
1 preserve ot | Leants, The leralized the investigations of Mr. Malthus, might 
ywroad of the irish pauper, and the law- | teach us to expect. It has been found here 
agg?r } the nightly prowler as it alwa must be found, that nungua) 
resented f both alike were a sort | aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit. Na 
ft us mi yn.” ture t us pl y enough, by a vox 
7 t be i v described, j I t wit ru that istice is one quality, and 


" & 





; rte yus constitution of | that benevolence is another totally and di re 
t oO ( ts mosta con n ulity And what does experience te!! 
} | t ) tute positiv | but rec el Lie same tale W hat but j 
Lief have been the result | wh 
her It may be truly said that legislation, which has wrought in — 
st < , e lov tter defiance ir forgetfulness, of the dis ven 
net 1? N ré vain, tells us, that the ve 
ve of pro :-a principle inherent in uri 
the constitution of human beings. . And s0r) 
N Dr. ¢ ‘ ‘ law be what ‘ erience to th > Has she len 
yt t that ruinous disorder is th iro! 





, evel lect of when law attempts to set u roe 


e! t ts 4 ! I violation of thi pre! 





rop}l uy 
4 ap] ; 

cel yi ti | té 10 our enpovine nive 
att é ‘ } | j . unless corres wi 


’ that tice and be nd cot | to univerankt trs 





ioned ! tL aot it i mer waste ol n ‘ the St ing 
rnt to tlate on its contormity Intel ence i - provi Ti 
3; Oppo 1. to anv supposed instinct ppl rrats ul ! i m to tne re 


in eur co titution. ti t of property und ti percept pas 





in with the it ma 
! ‘ ? 1 oth 
titutK can bx ‘ nnaply ‘ ) ‘ iw ol all one tor 
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4 there an end of the matter All ernaps, the mec t ‘ with the « Ww) 





‘ ul oF vysical inquiry are then | ception of those impu which are m cou 

vi ! nd the only office left mmed ely ibservik to our own poo 

lation, will be, toapply, from time to | sonal preservation. ‘This is the minis tur 

ich ben cial modifications as n \ Ine n | to whoce good offices the c: tha 

ct t reatest good frem the « tine | the indigent and the destitute has bee des 

ii} l uxweth the o icle f- committe l by the G d of N uure; ane disc 

l by t ' > ‘ f utility; and we may venture on such an appiicati cap 

ir ' lience to its responses, swcred word he will not endure that he rie! 

rite have written, and the inquirers | office or her glory should be given to i ofc 

' i * Inquire 1, and committe have if other. When the law presumes to f sigi 

ul evidence has been heard, and report into her place, it, virtually, obliterates ai tha 

1ave been compiled by the wagon-load destroys her. And, what may be callie ma: 

d all for the purpose of ascertaining how | the posthumous eflects of her resentment mei 
the system works. And the result seems ' are sure to be felt in the eventual aceum« 


» be, that the system works marvellously lation of those very miseries, which it is 
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express design and purpose of the law to 
prevent or reme “ly. 

We are, of course, distinctly aware that 
these primary. elements of - nature are 
fur from doing their office with that entire 

precisionand regularity, whichare required 








f w the fulfilment of the purpose of their av- 
thor. The moral pe we all know and 
feel, isina state of disor ler. The fondness 
for acquisition is frequently too powerful 
for justice; and justice herself is a some 
what austere monitres whose eye is, oc 
cazionally, evil towards the intrusions of 
benevolence. And then there are many 
rbearing passions, which are apt to 
irray themselves on the side of the posst 


sory instinct; so that justice and benevo- 


lence are in danger 
ol 


from the exercise their appropriate pre- 
rogative and influence. And such, we ap- 
prehend, is, at this moment, the state of 
lreland; which, though hitherto exempt 
from the fearful operation of a system of 
poor laws, has, neverthéles been con- 
demned, by a ~~ ation of disastrous 
circumstanees, to groan under an unexam 

of ice and destitution. 


\\ ed burden indivet 


V hether, or not, the dreadtul distempers 








! sountry may require the applicat ion 
of perate remedy, is a question which 
! we leave untouched. But whatever 
may be the decision of tl lecislaturs upon 
it, of this we may be assured, that no rem 
ily can well be more desperate than the 


n overflowing. population 

ght to live upon the indus- 
al of thei: fortunate 
Itmay be true that we Have noth 
butac l But it well 


ce of evi 


investment ol-a 
Witha positive 

try and ecnen more 
brethren. 


ine before u hoi 


becomes te to consider whether any evil 
can well be greater than that of an experi 
ment, which has to traverse the laws and 


ordinances of human nature. 


It is very possible that there are numbers 


to whom ail this will appear ifsutlerably 
strange and heartless. Nay, itis beyond 
all doubt, that, to this hour, the views and 


| nor le ss than a triumph over common 


| hab nt Oo 


of being thrust aside | 


principles of Mr. Malthus and of Dr. Chal- 
mers have to encounter, not only the oppo- 
sition, but t yud ration, of many a 
nthro economis ut, to. us, the 

tery of these estimable persons proves 

nothing but the strength of that very feel 
ing which, as we contend, is the appro- | 


riate advocate for the poor in the human 
reast. What is it but the instinet of com- 
passion which dictates.this clamorous de- 
mand for the establishment of a legal right 
to maintenance in favour of the 
What influence less powerful than 
could possibly blind these protectors of the 
poor to the whole constitution of human na- 
ture? It is literally true of these persons, 
that their. zeal for the interests of their 
destitute brethren hath even devouredtheir 
discretion, and their judgment, and their 
capacity of profiting bs history or expe- 
rience. We do gravely hold, that the power 
of compassion has never achieved a more 
signal, though legitimate, triumph, 
than in the propagation of that nstehie 
maxim, that every man has a right to the 
means of subsistence ; for it is neither more 


less 


indigent? | 
this | 


| 
' 
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eCche¢ 
This aphorism we are sometimes in the 

{f hearing from the lips of certain 
well-meaning, kind-hearted, (we fear 
we must add) ri ithe r ignorant magistrates 
whenever a pitiable object of destitution i 
brought before their tribunal 


And Ti 


rut 





impossible t , Baten, without the deep« 
respect, to these t-bre: of cha 
table emotion, occurring,a i do, ai i 
men who have but scanty opportunities 
studying the nature or the history of thei 
speci But this is not all. The eenti 
ment is by no means onfined to the regions 


of our police. It has long found its way in 
to the legislature. J/mmo, etiam in se 
venit! We,however, at the hazard of be 
ing thought to : all the most amiable 
charities of our nature, must confess, that 
with Dr. Chalmers, we are ready to pro 
test against this aziom, as utterly inconsis 
tent with the constitution of man, or the 


natum 


ib ure 











economy under which man is ordained to 
live. The proposition might, indeed be 
true if we lived under a different econom 
It might be true, ifthe means of Fens stence 
were supplied to us in tl ame manner 
the licht of heaven or tlre air we breath 
To make the e elements tl subject of ay 
ropriation, even if it were possible, would 
- most iniquitous. It » happens, how 
ever, that it is not po yle to hic the eu 
ina blanket, or to put the 1 n into ot 
pockets, or toc ream Cl be the breath ot 
heaven within wal or fence or iron 
chests. jut what re sccenbl there, in 
this respect, between these element 
and the bread, which is the stati of life, or 
the clothing which protects human shame 
and nakedness t requires neither capi 
tal, nor industry, nor intelligence, to wer! 
up and to distribute the atmosphere and the 
light. By their very nature and constitu 
tion they are common to all. But only con- 
sider the capital, the industry, the intelli 


gence, which must be called into play be 
fore we can produce , or a pair of 
breeches. And how can it enter the head 
of a reasonable man, that any one who hay 
pens to want a loaf, or a pair of breeches 
is invested with a positive right to thos« 
articles, out of the store accumulated by 
the diligence, and ingenuity of his fellow 


a loaf, 


creatures. ‘One really might imagine, to 
hear these benevolent philosophers, that 
shirts and trowsers were hanging ready 


made on every hedge—th “ buttered rolls 

grew. on every bramble—that roasted pigs 
Were running about, clamorously soliciting 
the attention of the hungry ; and that all 
these bounties of nature had been defeated 
by the cupidity of ownership, and iniqui- 
tously converted into property. In a certain 
sense it may be true, that every man has.a 


right to subsistence ; for it may be said, in 
telligibly enough, that, when love wawxeth 
cold, the indigent are defrauded ; whe 


compassion, the appointed guardian of th 
necessitous, grows ‘languid and slothful i: 
her office, the cry of the poor goes up to the 
mercy-seat in heaven, and presents a fear- 
ful arraignment againgt the abandonment 
ofa sacred duty, though a duty of what is 
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called imperfect obligation. But in any 


other sense than this, the roposition is un- 


To the “common air, 
every man has an inde- 
whatever may 


questionably false. 

the sun, the skies,” 
feasible right. But no man, 
he his necessities, can have aright to the 
fruits of his neighbour’s toil, or skill, or en 
And if it should be urged, that 
law must step in to remedy the deficiencies 


terprise 


occasioned by the flacging sympathies of 
he prosperous,—we reply, that law never 
can step in for this purpose, without even 
tually heaping up a larger amount of evil 
min ites interference can ever prevent or 
eure; and further, that when benevolenes 
cal in ft i | he tesa tre 
) vy, wi imately be fatal to 
I wil ¢ ) 

It is, pe »much to hope that these 
rT ( the ndness should 

‘ uimitted D yrwertful ¢ wich at 
to er em, which has, for 

re than ) é been fixing it 
like a sort of cancer, in our social con- 
ition Tl ( e. itis to be feared 

00 deeply seated to admit of extirpation 

} the knite Something. however, may 
sssibly be done to get rid of the malady 

1 the way of ¢ ersion: and measures 
’ yi t el rest ing the moral ener 
of the « j degree which may 

le it ! t ike otta distemper 
hich thre ! » ¢ to 1 very vitais 
Atall ever fitihat the state phvei 
cians should be i r with the 
itu ft tine wre h which the ] ive 

» contend; for, otherwise, the may be 
mpted to a course of palliative which 
tead of mitigating, must ultimately tend 

» perpetuate th ri It is absolutely 
ful it they sh | be on their euard 

inst the perils ofa regular temati 
rsev } confi with the 1 re of 

is framed and mointed by |} 
laker And hove thir let them 
beware olf giving ear to the termagant in 
tive wherewith certain school of 
hilanthropists are perpetually assailing 
en, Who a eno (wh acweee and who 
e much m rr Wise th in themselves. As 

- Mr. Ma hus, indeed, we suppose it is a 

uin thing to atte mpt to suspend the out- 
pouring of the nhials of their wrath upon 
his head. He is, God help him, as every 
friend of the poor well knows, in the very 
ull of bitterness and the bond of iniquity ; 

i dark, incorrl rible conspirator against the 
ehis of an unity ! Be it what will they 
iy of Dr. Chalmers? He, at least, is any 
ing but a ceuvedenilaaetnemenmalane 
upon the miseries of the destitute. His 
office and his ministration have been among 


ie friendless and the indigent, for a great 


portion of his life. His whole faculties of 
mind and body have long been devoted 


both to the practice and to the science of 
charity. If they will not allow Mr. Mal- 
thus to be (what, in fact, he most eminent- 
ly is,)a philosophe r of the inductive school, 

they cannot deny this praise to Dr. Chal- 

All his views are founded upon per- 
observation and experience. Our 
therefore, must be under some 


mers. 
sonal 
legislators, 
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| unaccountable infatuation, if they listen to 


anathemas which would involve him, and 

men like him, in infamy and proscription, 
But though Dr. Chalmers is the unflinch- 

ing advocate of the rights of property, as 


founded in the constitution of man, or (i: 
other words) as resting on the ordinance o! 
the Deity himself, no man living is more 


alive than he to a sence of the tremendous 
responsibility imposed on them that are en 
trusted with those rights. He consider 
them as receiving their trusteeehip, not i 
deed from human law, but from God him 
self. He has set forth, in language whie! 


the wealthy may well tremble to hear, the 
werils which may be brought upon the lam 
“yy “‘a vain and frivolous aristocracy,” for 
cetful of the sacred tenure by which they 


from all ex 
ectual disc ip line, and conten 


hold their esions, averse 


and intell 


posst 





vere 

to use their pl rivileres asa charter of ex 
nption trom those glorious toils, whic} 

alone can “keep their honours bright. 


a strong natural vene 
lth ; but there is also a strons 
ration for wisdom, and fo 
if wealth disdains or disr¢ 
of wisdom and of virtue 
public mind and feeling is 
as the thread of tow 


There is, it is true 
ration for wea 
natural ven 
virtue And 
4 irds the illi 
its hold uy 

| 


on tive 


likely to become eve ~ 

when it toucheth t ire, as soon as the 
scorching breath of revo! lutionar} madne 
goes forth among the people The a 
quiescence in the existing distribution ol 
property is a sort of vis tnertie which 
tends, most happily, to secure the stabilit 
of human i ions. But this stability 
ilways more or less precarious. It may be 
feartull haken by the giant ae a 
lar distre inddiscontent ; and weall know 
that trait ous are never wanting 


ries of brutal strene 
1 batt ieante ahauiies 


agal 
time-hon ead m titution unde r heave ! 
That the powers of insurrection fight 
a t Cee is undeniable Sut it is like 
wise undeniable that they who man the 
battlements are ithful to the charge 
which God hath laid upon them, whenever 
they fail to prepare themselves tor the con 
flict by putting on the whole armour ot 
God, even the panoply of righteousness an 
holiness. They are, moreover, faise to 
their country and to themeelves, if they 
neglect to fortily their cause with all the 
resources of knowledge as wellas virtue 
The veneration which mankind aes 
renders to superior inteliectual might, 


tower of strength which it would be meré 
insanity for the opulent to abandon: 
Did our high-born chi affluence 

Dr. Cl ‘for every ten among 
—the mere loungers of effeminacy and 
fashion, or the mere lovers of sport, end sen 
suality, and splendour,—did they, for every 
ten such, furnish but one, « namoured of the 
higher gymnastics, the gymnastics of the mind; 
one, who accomplished himself for the work 
and warfare of the senate by his deep and 
comprehensive views in all the proper sciences 
of a statesman, the science of government, and 
~litics, and commerce, and ecopomics, and 
uistory and human nature—by a few gigantic 


ldren of 
says ilmers 


them, 
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men among them, thus girded for the services 
of patriotisin, a nation might be saved; be- 
cause arrested on that headlong descent, w hich, 
as the. impulse of the popular will, it might 
else have made, from one measure of-fair but 


treacherous promise, from one ruinous plausi- | 


I 
bility to another. 

To exemplify this, let us imagine that 
the genius of innovation is on the wing ; and 
that he is scatte ring abroad the dragon’s 

teeth on we ry side; so that tl 
all thoughtful men are oppress ed with the 
presage of a ‘sanguinary harvest, What 
in sucha crisis, is most to be dreaded, but 
a “hasty and superficial legislation, into 
which a government may be hurried by the 
guccessive onsets of “public impatie nee, and 
under the impulee of a popular and pre- 
vailing cry ?”? -And what is the thing most 


needed, at such a season, “ as a counterac- 
tive of this evil, but a thoroug rhly intellect- 
ual parliament, where sfiall predominate 
that masculine sense whic h has been 


trained for-act and application by mascu- 


line studies; and where the silly watch- 
vord, theory, shall not be employed, as 
heretofore, to overbear the lessone ot 


soundly generalized truth, because, instead 
of being divcerned at a glance, th y are 
fetched from the depths of philosopliie ob- 
servation, or shone upon by lights from 
afar, in 
ages? We have infinitely more to appre- 
hend from the Demagogues, thi in from the 
Doctrinaires, of our present crisis ; and it 
will require far profounder attention to the 
prince iple *s of every question, than many 
deem to be necessary, or than almost any 
are found to bestow, to from the 
crudities ofa blindfold leg on? 

We know not whe ther o our readers will 
be able:to peruse the above sentences with 
asteady countenance, anda he: uthiul regu- 
larity of pulse. If not; we fear their pertur 
bations will not be much assuaged by the 


save Us 





following reflections on the wild work which | 

is Dow going on around us! | 
And it augurs portentously for the coming 
‘stinies of our land, that, in the present rage 
for economy, such an indiscriminate havoc 
should have been made—so that pene a and 
endowments for the reward or ¢ iragement 
of science, should have had the same sentence 
of extinction passed upon the m, | as the most 
worthless sinecures. The difficulties of our 
most* sublin nd often too owr most useful 
loadin. 1 make it inaccessible to all but to 
those who are exempt from the care of their 


own majintenance—so that unless a certain, 
though truly nangnarinats portion of the coun- 
iry’s wealth,.be expended in this way, all high 
and transcende sntal philosophy, however con- 
ducive as it often is to the strength as well as 
glory of a nation, must vanish from the land 
When the origin al possessors of wealth ne- 
glect individually this application of it; and, 
whether from indolence or the love of plea- 
sure, fall short of that superiority in mental 
culture, of which the means have been put in- 
. their hands—we can only reproach their 
oble preference, and lament the ascendant 
orce of sordid and merely animal propensi- 
ies, over the principles of their better and 


he: irts of 


the accumulated Les rience of | 


higher nature. But when that which individ 

uals-do in slavish compliance with their indo 
lence and passions, the state is also found to do 
in the exercise of its deliberate wisdom, and 
on the maxims of a settled policy—when in 

Stead of ordaining any new destination of 
wealth in favour of science, it would divorce 
and break asunder the goodly alliance by a 
remorseless attack on the destinations of wise 
and befter days—such a gothic spoliation a 

| this, not a deed of lawless cupidity but the 
| mandate of a senate-house, were a still more 
direct and glariig contrave ntion tothe wisdom 
of nature, and t 


» the laws of that economy 
which nature hath instituted. The adaptation 
of which we now speak, between -the external 
system of the. universe, and the. intellectual! 
system of man, were grossly violated by such 
an outrage ; and it is a vio lence which nature 





would resent by one of those signal chasti 

| ments, the examples of which are so frequent 
in history. -The truth is, that, viewed asa 
manifestation of the popular will, which 4 
multuates against all that wont to command 
the respect and admiration of society, ne i 
strong enough to enforce its dictations—it ma‘ 
well be regarded, as one of the deadliest 

| symptoms of a nation ripening for anarchy ; 
that dread consummation, by which, how 

| ever, the social. state, relieve d of its diste ti 


ngth renovated like the atmosp yhe 
alter throwing off from it the _ 
racy of an iron age.”—p 163— 


isat] 


pers, 
by a storm 
and the degen¢ 


171 


The effect which is here predicted from 
this frantic violation of the “economy ol 
nature,” (says Dr. ¢ Jhalme rs in a note) 


still more likely to ensue from the spoliation 


and secularization of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty.” It is well known how amply, and 
how faithfully, this position has heer ex 


forced in the other writin gs of Dr. C ha 
mers. But al us! when we Idok to Ireland, 
it would seem that even he has written a: 
most in cen 
e utterly despair of being able to pre- 
| sent our readers with any thing | sati 
| factory ana/ysts of the whole of this inter 
esting work, which i is, itself, no less than an 
analysis of the whole me nti il constitution 
| of the human species. We must there 
content ours 


lves with 
| mending his 





fors 
recom- 
our readerz 
a desultory notice of one 
we have said that 
of the 


earnestly 
‘gaeditntions to 
land with offering 
or two more. points. 
| Dr. Chalmers is, in the 
word, an optimist : and is in the true 
spirit of Christian optinism that he has.ad 
i ssed himself, ir ’ th e couree of theee ¥O- 


vest sense 


lumes, to the consideration of certain diff 
| culties in the economy of the world, the 
thoughts of which have well nigh murs dered 
the optimism of many an adventuraus in- 
| auirer. The most resolute optimirt must 
| of course, be utterly unable so to shape his 
path through these vast regions of inquiry 
| as to avoid being crossed by the dreadful 
phenomenon of phy sical and moralevil, un- 
der the administration of a Being hinis 
erfect, Dr. Chalmers does 
shun this appalling vision. Bu 
renuine temper of re 
| 


absolutely 
affect to shur 
he meets it in the g 


£7 beroism ; and if his guccesa with it 
2 


18 DR. 
is but very partial, assuredly no strange 
thing hath happened unto him. His busi- 
ness is to explore arid to exhibit the won- 
drous adaptations by which the nature 
human beings is accommodated to the con- 
dition in which they have been placed. But 
= he finds himself haunted, at every turn, 
by the indestructible truth, that the dwell- 
ing place of man is, after all, and in spite 
of these adaptations, the abode of misery 
and degradation. How then shall he deal 
with this stubborn fact? Will it do to 
adopt the of arithmetic, which 
yme have resorted to for the solution of 
the problem? Willit do “to balance th 
phenomena on each side of the question, : 
we would the ns of a lever ?—to in 
titute respective summations of the 
ind the evil, and, 


by the 

the good over the evil, 
to be resolved 2?” No—says Dr. Chalmers 
this proceeding will never answer: for, 
in the first pl vce, the computation } 
ire nor easy; and, 


1 a Imissi moiitsy 


process 


colun 

rood 
pre ponderance of 
to hold the difficulty 


neither 


secondiv, even under 


in impracticable puzzle, why, under 
Being of infinite power, and infinite beneve 
lence, there should be sutlering ea? all 
Will the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, 
then, and of a state of future retribution 
rve to unrl Idle the difficulties of our pre 
it condition Alas! the only argument 
ich mere natur il theology can produce 
I rt of thie doctrine, is one that 
-avels for ever ina vicious circle. The 

ing to be proved, in spite of the adver 


phenomena, is the perfect benevolence of 


Deity ; while that same benevolence 
must, inevitably, be assumed, in order to 
establish the certainty of a future state, in 
which the gracious designs of the Deity 

hall attain tl ull develope t And 
iall attain their full developement. And, 
rther than this, it would, after all, still 


iin true, that this final exhibition ad the 
bene. olence, had been preceded by 
+ measureless amount of suff ‘ine | in the 
ne of our mortal life. The stubborn fact 
in question, therefore, viel an inch of 
ore the wel ht of these 


dera 


ine 






mand be 
de 





tells us—(and, 
t benevo 


Dei 


ily attribute of the 
only God who is 
» wellure of | creatures ; but 
e God who loveth righteousne 
hateth iniqul But then the u 
stion mu instantly occur,—il 
hates iniquity, why should infenity 
1 world of his own creation? Sure ly it 
toomuch for man to affirm, that God wi 
able to produce a world, and a world of 
ral agency too in which ther e should be 
fon nt whi for nw “ys wor ld of 
moral agency will be -xemplified | hereafter 
mong the spi rits of just men made perfect 
Acain—God (he tells the moral 
»vernor ofakingdom, as wellas the father 
a family. But here the same difficulty 
his kingdom 
It is he that 


toward 
God 


abou id 


Ltever 


us) is 


ishes upon us once more. T 
the work of his own hands. 


of 
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is and not we ourselves, and it is 
circumstance which pre- 
as we can discern)—a rela- 
tion between himself and his creatures, dis- 
tinct, in one essential respect, from thet 
which exists between an earthly sovereigi 
and his subjects. An earthly sovereign is 
compelled to take his subjects such as he 
| finds them, and to do the best he can fo: 
their happiness and their improvement 
But it is beyond our capacities to imagite 


made 1 
precise ly. thi 
ducee—tie for 


how the Deity should be under any euc 
necessity : for who will venture to den 
that the Deitv could, by an act of meré 
volition, make all his eubjects—(ae he near- 
ly mal me of them)}—just euch as he 
would have them. In ehort, throughout 
his whe investigation, Dr. Chalmers is 
ruilty of the Tit defective reasoning 
which is t phantly exposed by Samuc} 
Johrson, in| review of Soame ae ge 
He j con itly producing one clas 

evil t coul I other clk of evil 
The 1 V told, abour with fit 
nesses to make tuous species bapm 
It hapype however, that the a tg 
rot y tuous, but 1 eral Geprave ay 
the consequence is, orrible apparent thi 
ure of al these rane ous expedients. E ve 
so is the fact; | why, or bow is it go, 
aave yetto learn. ‘The existence of t 
depr aved species is, alter all, the grar 
thing to be accounted for; for, if the ex 
istence of such a epecies is to be numbered 
among our postulates, or data, all further 
inquiry or discussion is little better ths 
nugatory. Poverty, says Dr. Chalmers 
frequently springs from indolence or dissi 
pation ; and di vce comes on the back « 
misconduct; and ai hfesters in ever 
heart which is the prey of licentious « 
malignant passions. But if poverty, < 
Magress, tnd mantel wamrciek' os oe w! 
should there be such things as indolenc« 


; ! ; 


or dissipation, or misconduct, or licentious 
ness, or malienity? And,—even if ther 
were any thing satisfactory in the state 
ment, tl i vast amountol human wret 
edness may be directly referred to the 1 
hid ite of the buman will to the cl 
racter of man, and not to the condi I 
whi h | he occupies would yet ri 


main behind a frightful aggregate of phy: 
eal evil to be i counted for, SI ficient 1 
baffle all the resource of natural theoloe 
It i rue that thesee views are not pi 
duced by Dr. Chalmers with any hope o 
com) ely removing, but only of alleviat 
ing, the 1 ter But, in truth, to our : 
prehens! n the alleviation is eo trifling 
that it might almost as well be let alon 


We will 


by coneFi le ria 


ay that no approach is made 
like these, towards 


not 


trons 


exp! iynation of the difficulty. But we «a 
say, that it is much such an approach as a 
man mie¢ht make towards the sun, by 
mounting to the summit of the Andes, or 
towards the fixed stare, by crosstng the ra- 
dius of the earth’s orbit. In offering this 
statement, however, we are not to be ul 


derstood as preferring a charge against 
Dr. Chalmers for having failed in his at 
tempt to elucidate a matter which we firm- 
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ly believe to be almost as far beyond the | 


reach of mortal faculties, as the very es- | 
But we have | 


sence of the Deity himeelf. 
great doubts whether all such attempts are 
not worse than useless. And, fortunately, 


we are all endowed with a faculty whic h 


completely dispenses with the necessity of 
such investigations. By no eflort of mere 
reason can we detach the existence phe 
of pe rmitte d evil from the positive will and 
ordinance of God. But'there is a monitor 
within us, whose authority is at least co- 
ordinate with that of reason, and which 
tells us, not only that we are resp —_ le 
creatures, but that whatev« 3 may be the 
appet around us, He to whom we 
are responsible is altogether perfect in 
goodness. And, with this oracle in our bo 
som, we may well be t to say toall 
inquir with reference to this gre 
mysteries, what Augustine said with refer 


ence to | tei e, 32 nemo qua ral, scivo ; si quis 


irances 


conte 


ers, 








iiterroget, nescru The difficulty sleep 
in the mind of duteous and simple n 

refrain from the knowledge that 

for the Itis the ling of ra 

osity that roures the tormentor 
slumbers; and thenitstraightway falls upon 


them. 
nd the luminous 
mortal 


the intruders ar 
But althoneh it is be 
Chalmers, or of any 





capacity of Dr. 1 

ineui the thick darkness by 
which is encompassed, the 
t ons is, for other pt 
pos ly T ny ine and 
bene ; tur ogy shov 
us, that it is sin which misery into 
the world. And, if we t resist the 
temptation to “reason hi¢h” upon the intre 
cuction of ein, ‘eis. over the re of the 
proepect, sunsh noveh to give abu 





dant life and wai 
ism : 

‘Tt is,” he says, “from the native and pro 
per tendency of what is made that we concl 
as to the mind and disposition of the m: 
and not from the actual effect, where that ter 
dency has been rendered abortive. by 
trinsic operation of some distur! 
an else goodly and well-going mechar 

Well then—let us abstain from all specu 
lation respecting the transcende nti il mys- 
tery of a force ifficient to disturb the tra- 
jectory of Omnipotence ;—we, then, may 
surrender ourselves, with all our faculties, 
to the exhibition of t Divine purposes 
and attributes, which discloses itself to the 
contemplations of Dr. Chalmers: 

“The original design of the eator,” he 
continues, “‘ may be read in the universal ten 
dency of things ; and surely, it speaks strongly 
both for his benevolence and his righteou 
that nothing fitted to ensure the 
general happiness of society as the general 
virtue of them who compose it. And if in- 
of this, we 
with its many heart-burnings,and many dis- 
quietudes, the fair conclusion is, that the bene 


~ the ‘ on 


ress, is so 


stead 


somewhere, very justly said by 
that they who inquire too deeply 
are very apt to see no- 


*It is also, 
Augustine, 
into the origin of evil, 
thing but evil. 


atest of 


behold a world ill at ease, | 


ficial tendencies which have been established 
| therein, and which are therefore due to the 
benevolence of God, have all been thwarted by 
the moral perversity of man. The compound 
lesson to be gathered from such a contempla- 
tion, is, that God is the friend of human hap- 
| piness, but the enemy of human vice,—seeing 
| that He hath set up an economy in which the 
former would have grown up and prospered 
| universally not the latter stepped in and 
| overborne it 
We have here, it must be confessed, no- 
thing to dissipate the shadows which veil 
most secret counse Is of the Almighty 
the search o hum: in curiosity: but 
ten lk which concerns us 
nearly ; somet} ung which con- 
scattered r that break 
through the darkness from his Holy Taber- 
ij nacle, and brings them to bear, with irre 
tness, upon the duties and the 


the 
from 
we have 
much more 


centrates the iVs 


| 81 ible brich 
hopes of man. 


| Dr. Chalmers has a very profound and 

, very mtcrest chapter on the connec 

| tion between the the mtellect and the will. 

| And here he has entered upon another 

| wilderness of inquiry, in which the spirit of 
man hath, for , been wandering over 

|dry places, seeking re t, and finding none. 


hat Dr. Chalmers is as 
h as mortal perspicaci- 


We ly believe t 


veri 


near to the ri | 

ty can go; but we have no room to trace 
out the course of his investizations. For 
our own part, we verily believe that we 
|} must be content to consider human voli- 
tions as ultimate facts. At all events, it 


at every attempt to account for 
tore than treading back 
antecedent volitione, 


appears tl 
them is nothing 1 
the series of certain 
| 


until the first links of the chain are lost in 
obscurity According to Dr. Chalmers, 
1 to Dr. Reid, and to Dr. Brown, the 
faculty « ittention forme the great bond 
between the intellectual and the moral de 
partments of our nature. The corporeal 
eye enables us to see objects. But merely 
to see un objeet is a very diflerent thing 
from lo oking at it. And so it is with the 
mental eye. It may perceire a thousand 
things; but it can reely do more than 
contemplate asingle one at the same time 
and this it can only do by the faculty of at- 
tention. It is this faculty hich enables 
the mind to direct the thoughts to some 
one object, and to banish others; and “ it is 


faculty that 
the objecta 


the control of the will over this 
| 


makes man responsible for 


which he chooses to entertain: and so re- 
sponsible, for the emotions which patholo- 
gically result from them.” ‘The account 
here given of the moral process may be 
| very just: but, still, it seems to us, to leave 


the main aboriginal difficulty in its prime- 
val darkness. For thus it is—our will is 
influe *nced by our emotions; and our emo- 
tions are excited by corresponding objects ; 
and objects are fixed upon, and detained, 
| by the power of attention; and the power 
of attention is under the control of the will; 
and the will, again, is under the control of 
—what—but certain antecedent emotions ? 
|and how are these antecedent emotions 
| produced, but by a process similar to the 
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former? and whither is the series to be 
traced back, but to the earliest volitions in 
our mor: athistoty? “‘ From the undoubted 


part’—says Dr. Chalmers,—‘‘which the 


will has in the guidance and exercise. of 


this fac ulty of attention, a man comes to 
the sound conclusion, that 
wisdom and virtue congists in giving a pro- 


per direction to it.”* Evenso. But how 


is the will-itself to be so disciplined, as ha- 
bitually to give a proper direction to this 
faculty? The very discipline, by a 
this ‘important object is to be etic cted, i 


really, resolvable into nothing else on a 
long series of anterior determinations ; and, 


of this series, where is-the beginning to be 
found? We grievously fear that, to ex- 
ylain, by any logical process, thre responsi- 
ye nature of man; is, after all, a task far 
beyond human power. ‘The object is per- 
petually receding betore us, “like the cir- 
cle bounding earth and skies.” And, fortu- 
natel there is little need-for us to disquiet 
ourselves in vain with the pursuit ot it. 
Nature has provided us with a very plain 
and direct path to our conclusion; or rath- 
er, she enables us to get at it, as it were, 
per saltum. Reason, indeed, can never 

‘ll us very clearly what is the origin of 
our volition But conscience tells us, in- 
fullibdl what is beyond all comparison 


more valuable, -namely, that, wliatever 
may ‘be their origin, they originate in some 
wny or other perfectly consistent with our 
free, responsible, and- moral 


as 


comdlition 


agents. That we are responsible, we know 
and fee - The persuasion that we are so, 
is indestruc tible. ‘There consequently can 
be no necessity to prove it. We can fur- | 
ther -~ reeive that the powér of ailling is 
the faculty that makes us responsible. But 
how it makes us respensi!c—or how it is 
originally éxcited—or how its training or 
disc 1¢ commences—these, we believé, 
are wl it is not given to man 
over I to compre al. 

Wea happy to see that there is one 
piece of most egregio beurdity and dis- 
honesty, which Dr. Chalmers hae taken in 
hand, and fairly shaken to pieces. Nothing | 
is more common than to hear the gentle 
men of “liberal ideas” proclaiming that 
our belief is wholly independent of our will; 

id not! ung can p bly be better adapted 
that i this notable aphorism for the conve 
nience of those great men, who are impa- 
tient of the house of bondage; namely, the 


precinct of certain ancient, but very incom- 
modious opinions. ‘These opinions—say 
they—may, perhaps be very just; but if a 
man finds himself unable to adopt them, 
how ishe to help himself? His persuasions 
are utterly beyond his own control; how 
therefore can it evér be supposed that they 


*“It is this,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ which 
virtucfies emotion.” “ We are afraid that Polo- 
nius would say that is a vile plrase!’’ vir- 


uefy is a vile phrase!” And we must confess 


that we should be greatly disposed to agree 
with that ancient, though somewhat musty- 
witted, lord. The phrase, to be sure, ie intel- 


ligible enough: but, somehow or other, it looks 


and sounds very odd. 


a great part of 


will enter into the account which he has to 
render as a moral agent? And hew beau- 
tifully is the problem of our moral probation 
simplified, by the rejection of this most un- 
tractable and most perplexing element! 


Unfortunately, however, for the glori- 
|ous liberty. of these children of light 
| there is one momentous .consideration 


which, somehow or other, they have chanc- 
ed to overlook. It may be true that our 
belief is frequently beyond the actual power 
of the will. But who shall venture to af- 
firm that belief is beyond the jurisdiction 
of the will? It happens, too often, that 
our passions and our conduct are be yond 
the power of conscience ; but our- passions 
and our c onduct assuredly are not be -yondthe 
jurisdiction of conscience. ‘ Ifconscienc e— 
| says Butler— “had power, as it had rig! 
it would govern the world.” In like man 
ner, where the will has been enfeebled or 
depraved, it may have but little influence 
in the formation of sound opinions. But 
how does it follow from this, that the will 
has no legitimate authority.or influence in 
the matter? We haveno doubt whatever 
that any man, who has long been the slave 
of alicentious imagination, or a wayward 
understanding, is as_ much dis¢ ualified for 
the office of sound intellectual judgment, 
as aman who has long been in fetters is 
disqualified for natural freedom of motion 
But what could be more ridiculous than t¢ 
hear one of Jack Falstafi’s ragged knaves 
‘that marched wide betwixt the-legs as it 
| they had gyves on” laughing at the rest at 
| the king’s subjec 18, for the ludicrous and 
undignified suppleness of their muscles 
The truth of the matter is, that these 
| choice spirits, who despise the herd of man- 
kind for their flexible acquiéscence in est: 
blished notions, are themselves, very fre 
quently, in a state of pitiable restraint and 
servitude. Perhaps they know itnot; but 
they are, never the slaves. of pas 
| sion, or the dupes of prejudice, or the vic- 
tims of menta etfeminac) and indolence; 
and this, too, while they are scornfully 
curling their lip at the servility of their fel 
low creature. And the way in which the ir 
avery hath come-upon them, is no othe: 
th: un this; that, by long disus se, their will 
has lost one of its most legitimate preroga 
tives,—its control over the atte ntion,—its 
| power to fix their thoughts intently upon 
| the evidence which lies within their reach 
| When this power is gone, what is the man 
| but a slave ?—a slave, that has abjured the 
dominion of his lawful.governor, only to be 
enthralled to many masters, and, possibly 
to a succession of masters. 
That. this is so, is made abundantly ma- 
nife st by Dr. Chalmers: 

‘ Attention”—he says—" is the leoking or- 
| gan of the mind,—the link of connection be 
tween man’s moral nature and his a 
| nature,—the messenger, as it were, by which 
| the interchange between these a “de part 
} ments is c arried on,—a messenger, too, at the 
| bidding of the will, which saith to it, at one 

ume, go, and it goeth—at another time, come, 
and it cometh—and, again, do this, and it 
doeth it. It is thus that man becomes directly 
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responsible for the conclusions of his under- 
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standing: 
gether, not on the evidence which exists, but 
on that portion of the evidence which is at 
nines He is not tobe reckoned with, either 
for the lack or the sufficiency of the existent 
evidence ; but he might most justly be reckon- 
ed with for the lack or sufficiency of his atten- 
tion. Itis not for him to create the light of 

y ; but it ¢s for him to open and present his 
eye to all its manifestatio ns s. Neither is it for 
him to fetch down toe ae 1e light from the up- 
perSanctuary. Butifitit Needle true that light 
hath come from thence into the world, then it 

for him to guide the eye of the understand 
ing towards it j 

And the p anon hy ofthe whole matter is 
summed up in the words of Uncreated 
Wisdom. Fre that searches into the will 
of God, with a desire and a resolution to do 
it, shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
ot God. 

It is idle, then, to talk of 
thing entirely independent of the will; 
most as idle as it would be to talk of the 
conduct as something independent of the 
conscience. It may ndeed h ippen, and it 
a pee happen, that both the 
willand the conscience exercise their au 


belief as some- 


doe ~ 


thority but languidly and irregularly. But 
in proportion as this is so, man falls beneath 
the dignity, aye, and beneath the freedom 
of his nature: for he is then transferred 
from a rightful government to the capri 
cious tyranny of usurper The precise 


and the exact degret 


to it in each par 


extent of the abuse, 
of guilt which may attach 
ticular case, is a matter of course lee Pp 
for mortal inquisition. This must be left 
to Him who searcheth the thoughts of our 
earts. All that we contend for is. that 
there is herein a responsibility which man 
cannot abjure ; and if he attempts to abjure 
it, he attempts to absolve himself from one 
of the conditio of his being B 
nions (as well as by his actions and hi 
words) shall he be justified, and by his 
opinions ehall he be condemned. 

The concluding chapter of Dr. Chalmers 
relates to the “‘ Defects and Uses of Natu 
I 


too « 


y his opi 


Theology.” ‘To this chapter we have 
already adverted, and we can now do no 
more than recommend it urgently to the 


attention of those sensitive and apprehen 
sive persons, W ho look with: some ealousy 
on the services of natural theology, lest it 


our regards trom the 
claims ol a theology more geTracious and 
more sublime. We accordingly take our 
leave of Dr.Chalmers for the present—(for 


should withdraw 


we hope to have frequent opportunities of 


1}—with emotions of the 


Wheth 


meeting him agai: 
deepest admiration andre verence. 
erallhis abstruse 
out exception, be sanctioned by the assent 
of the great moralists and metaphysicians 
of the present day, ie more than we can 
venture confidently to pronounce. But this, 
in our humble judgment, is a matter of very 
subordinate moment: for of one thing we 
are perfectly assured, that the gene ral ten- 
dene y of his meditations is to elevate and 
purify the human race, and to bring the 7 
ite cloger converse with Eternal Truth. 


speculations will, with- | 





for these conclusions depend alto- ; And not only so, but we are further satis- 


| fied that this, like all his other writings, is 
| fitted to call forth into action the noblest 
energies of genuine religious patriotism. It 
is one great merit of Dr. Chalmers, that if 
there be left one element of generous feel 

ing or of noble daring in the breast of his 
reader, his appeal to it is always irresisti- 
ble. It is impossible to rise from the peru 
sal of his works without an elevation of 
heart that makes us spurn the ignoble 
parts of our nature, and fills us with aspi- 
rations after all that is venerable, and just 
and lovely. The man who can do this isa 
philosophe r of the highest order. ‘To such 
men it is that Providence occasionally as- 


signs the “offi e of bre — into corrupt 
communities the breath of life. And, in 
spite of a multitude of t dendly symptoms, 


we are unwilling to believe that our coun 
try is beyond the reach of their good and 
richteous offices. 

From the Dublin University Magazine 
BARNY O’REIRDON, THE NAVIGATOR. 
Cuap. II. 

I MEWARD-BOUNT 


nobody good 


Old Sayir 


"Tis an ill wind that blows 


The captain ordered Barny on dec] as 
he wished to have some conversation with 
him on what he, very naturally, considered 
a most extraordinary adventure Heaven 
help the captain ! he knew little of Irishmen 
or he would not have been so astonished. 
Barny made his appearance. Puzzling 
puzzling answer, fol 
ion between the com 


question, and more 


lowed in a cK succes 





mander and Barny, who,in the midst of 
his dilen I , Steamy 1 about. thumped his 
head, squeezed his caubeen into all manner 
i 
of shapes, and vented his despair anathe- 
‘ Hy 
mach 1) 
“Oh! my heavy hathred to ye 
tarnal thiet iv a long sailor, its 
ecrape yiv led me into. By gor Y 
it was Fingal he d,and now I hear it is 
Bingal. Oh! the divil sweep you for navi 
eation, why did 1 meddle or make wid you 


at all at all! and my curse light on you, 
Terry O'Sullivan, why did I iver come 
acrags you, you onlooky vagabonde, to put 
sitch thoug hte in my head? And so its 
Bingal, and not Fingal, youre goin to, 
captain,’ ' 

F es indeed, Paddy.” 

Av’ might I be so bowld to ax, captain, 
is Bingal! much farther nor Fingal ? 

A trifle or eo, Paddy.’ 

“Och, thin, millia murther, weirasthru, 
how ‘ill I iver get there, at all at all? 
roare ~d out poor Barny. 

‘ By turning about, and getting bac k the 
road you've come, as fast as you can, 

‘Isit back? Oh! Queen iv Heaven! an 
how will I iver get back ?” said the bewil- 
dered Barny 


n 
i) 


Then you don’t know it 
appears “ 

*Oh faix I knew it, iligant, 
your honour was before me.” 

* But, you don’t know your course back 7 

* Why, indeed, not to say rightly all out, 
your honor.” y 

*Can’t vou steer ?” 

The divil a betthe 


your course 


as long as 


>39 


said the captain 


r hand at the tiller in 





all Kinsale,” | Barny with his usual brag. 

* We ) far so good,” said the captain. 

And you know the points of the compass 
uu have a compass, I suppose.” 

A compass! by my sow! an its .not let 
alone a compass, but a pair a compasses | 
have, that my brother, the carpinthir, left 
me for-a keepsake whin he wint abroad ; 
but, indeed, as for the points o’ thim I can’t 
say much, for the ¢hildher spylt thim in- | 
tirely, rootin’ holes in the flure.” 

What’ the plague are you talking | 
about ?” asked the « captain. 

“W s’t your honor diseoor in’ me about 
the points o’ the cOmpasses ? 

‘Confound your thick hea 
captain. “Why, what an ig 
must be, net to know what 





and you at sea all your life ? 


know the cardinal points ?” 
he cardin 
spect | h 


n't they 


' - 9 ‘ 
©: faiX anitsa 
our honor. Sure, 
Po; ”? 

Opt 


you blockhead !”" roar 
’ 





ive tor them, y« 
be 


Contound 


ongin’ to, the 


you 


ar’ 


the ca 


ptain in arage *twould take the 
patience of the Pope and the cardinals, and 
the cardinal virtues into the bargain, to 
keep one’s temper with yeu. Do'you know 
the four points of the wind 

“ By my sewl | do, and more 

‘We ll never mind more, but let us stick 
to four. You’re sure you know the four 
points’of the wind ?” 

‘By dad it would be a quare thing if a 

iyfarin man did’nt know somethin’ about 4 
the wind how. W hy captam dear 
you must take me for a ni ith’ral intirely to 
suspect me o’ the like o’ not knowin’ all 
about the wind. By gor, 1 know as much 
o’ the wind a’most as a pig.” 

‘Indeed I believe so,” laughed out the 
captain. 

“ Oh, you may laugh if you plaze, and 1 | 
see by that same that you don’t know about | 
the pig, with all your edication, captain.” 

‘Well, what about the pig ?” 

‘ Why, Sir, did you never hear a pig can 


» the wind 
‘IL can’t say th; at I did.” 


‘Oh thin he does, and for that rayson 
who has a right to know more about it ?” 
‘You don’t, for one, I dare say, Paddy ; 


and maybe you have a pig aboard to give 
you information. 

“Sorra taste your honor, not as much 
as arasher o’ bacon; but its maybe your 
honor never seen a pig tossin up his snout, 
consaited. like, and running like mad afore 
a storm.” 

Well, what if I have ?” 

“Well, Sir, that is when they 
wind a comin.” 

m Maybe Paddy, but all thia know- 
ledge in piggery wont find you your way 


the 


ece 


80, 





BARNY O’REIRDON, 


you; 


THE NAVIGATOR. 
home ; and, if you take my advice, you will 
give up all thoughts of endeavouring to find 
back, and come on board. 


your way ou 
and your messmates, I dare say, will be 
useful hands, with some teaching ; but, at 


I cannot leave you here on the 
with every chance of being lost.” 


all events, 
open sea, 


‘Why thin, indeed, and ’m behowlde 
to your honor ; and its the hoighth o’ kind- 
ness, so it is, your offer; and its nothin’ 


e but a gentleman you are, every inch o 
but I hope its not so bad wid us yet 
as to do the likes o’ that.” 

‘] think ‘it’s bad enough,” said the cap- 
tain; when you are without a compas 
and knowing ing of your course, and 
ne arly a hundred and eighty leagues from 
land.” 

‘An’ how 
captain ?” 
Three 


‘I never larned 


noth 


many miles would that be 


times as many.” 


the rule o’ three, cap- 


tain, and maybe your honor id tell me your 
elf.” 

“ That is rather more than five hundred 
miles.” 

‘“ Five hundred miles!” shouted Barn; 
‘Oh! the Lord look down on us! how ‘ill 
we iver get back !"”’ 

‘That's what I say,” said the captain 
‘and, therefore,I recommend you com 
aboi ird with me.” 


‘And where ’ud the-hooker be all .th 
time ?” said Barny. : 

‘ Let her ro adrift, 

‘Is it the darlint boat? Oh, by dad, I'll 
never hear o’ that at all.’ 

‘Well, then, stay in her and be lost. Di 
cide the matter at once, either com 
on board or cast my ” and the ¢ apti un wi 
turning away as spoke, when Bar 
called after him, ‘ a ih, thin, your honor 
don’t go jist for one minit anti | ax you one 
word more. If I wint wid you, whin would 
I be home agin ?” 

‘* In about seven months.” 

Qh, thin, that puts the 

wanst. I dar’nt go at all.” 
Why, seven months are not long pass 


was the answer. 


upon 


an it at 


wig 


said Barny 
‘Faix its 


Thrue for you, in throth,” 
with a shree of his shoulders. 


myself knows, to my sorrow, the half-yea 
|comes round’ mighty suddint, and th 
Lord’s agint comes for-.the thrifle o’ rint 


and faix I know, by Molly, that nine months 
is not long in goin’ ‘over either,” added 
Barny with a.grin. 

‘Then what’s your objection, as to the 
time ?” asked the captain. 

Arrah, sure, Sir, what would th 
woman that owns me do while I was away) 
and maybe its break her heart the craythur 
would, thinkin’ I was lost intirely ; an 
who’d be at home to take care o’ the child- 
Sf and airn thim the bit and the sup, whi 

Pd be away ? and who knows but its a 
dead they'd be afore I got back ? Och hon« 
sure the heart id tairly break in my body 
if hurt or harm kem to them, through m¢ 
So, say no more, captain dear, only give 
me a thrifle o’ dire ctions how I’m to make 
an offer at gettin’ home, and its myself that 
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| ask your pard 


will pray for you night, noon and mornin’, 
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io for that same. | know, and suré po wonder.” 
be “Well, Paddy,” said the captain, “ ag | “It requires various branches of knov 
» at ou are determined to go back, in spite of | ledge to make a navigator.” 
the ll! I can say, you must attend to me well Branches,” said Barny, “‘ by kk 
st.’ while I give you as simple instructions as 1 | it id take the whole tree o’ |} ledze to 
de n. You say you know the four points of | make it out. And that place you are go 
in e wind, North, South, East, and West.” | to, Sir, that B il, (oh |} o it 
hi Yis Sir.” ar ul, i t ore B ) oO 
h How do you know them, for I must see | far off ac you sa , 
yet, B that you are not likely to make a mistake— | Yes Paddy, half round the wor! 
How do you know the points ?” Is it round in nest, « 1 de 
‘aT ‘Why, you see, Sir, the Sun, God-bless | round about ?” 
" t. rises in the Aist, and.sets in the West. | Ave inde 
ai; hich stands to rai nm; and whin you} “Oh t ' feard that w nvyou 
Ol ind bechuxt the aist and the west, the | come to the 1 | that your obleeced t 
rth is forninst you.” co down, tl ) id} Ly in 
be And when the north is forninst you, a tirely, and neve able to e. It’ 
] iy, 18 the ea ton your richt Oo! youl bad é 1 n » if _ fom « n-t | | 
ft h ind 2 land but t1 e the d ( li ont b 
u On the right hand, your honour,” wathe 
fu Well, I cee you know tha much how | t » | |. Pad ( t 
er. Now,” id the Captain, “‘ the .mo- | know that water is ahways | 
ré ent you leave the ship, you must steer a B { y fiat any hoy nd 
Nor-East course d you will make some? the I token it eldom I tl ble 
T inear nome inabout week, if the wind bu oO honor. itthe wat ' level 
! ) i likely to do ’ ! ! e ol t! 
| Ty ir ¢ I 
" l ire 1 ) I l | T ¢ t} e | I | 1 2 
1 Ma ) hel “ ab 
\ L} I Io! provision | k 
, \V\ { i e regard o’ tl -e thi 
we i I ( thre , 10] I l ) Ww al pe 
. } { , ’ rn 4 t¢ passe | ‘ | 
| ps Lo ( , 
Oh! levil 1 the com n’t i 
) ‘ comt! ; ( f 
] 
’ 
| 2 ! P ; \ \ 
. , 
) i i , Yes,.] 
\ ! } ! . | I 
. 
i i \ rT I L, ( I | é B 
; ? I » 1 
Ai P l | \ ’ i 
to : ! ‘ \ ‘ 
1 elp ) ie ! ! ) 
; ‘Oh? ne : \ 4 ¢ ' ‘ , 
I'll do ! I ] v ( 
' ; ‘ ‘ 
l nind « ‘ ' P 
1 wild ocea é By dad é 1 cor 
le Wi ) \ ! } ! I i 
the ca t ention yut I | ’ 
} } na } » practice r | | 1} tell irom 
on Seer Ao fy ' Josie 
| mander « | himselt t t eve 
+ conve n i] | | Ww ‘ I j 
iu eatest original er met. In the Q ) 
m yurse of th *¢ 2 ny drove many And the | 
| urd quer! t ( in, re ecting tie com ii 
ynd rs ot the na | j on, and ? ‘N " P; ‘ . 
i put the 3 to him } np. * Oh well dto1 on 
i Oh! thin tain dear, and how isit at | I heard of i ! t it would 
] it all, that uu make yor wa yver the | be thers } eL r ( i bl 5 
it ide says intirely to them furrin pa themselve the nayg I mane 1 thim 
vi You would not understand, Paddy, ifI | parts.’ 
ke Mottempted to explain to you.’ “The ne we in Africa, Padd 
at ‘Sure enough indeed, your honor, and [| much nearer to us.” 





‘God betune uz and harm. I hope | 
would not be too near them,” said Barny. 

Why, what’s your objection ?” 

Arrah sure, Sir, they’re hardly mor- 
tials at all, but has the mark o’ the baste 
an thim.” 

How do you make out that 

Why ire 
thim wid wool on their heads, pl 
kin it undher 


Paddy 

Sir, and did’nt Nathur make 
inly ma 
stood to chrishthans, that they 
wur little more nor cattle.” 


‘I think your head isa wool-gathering 





now, Padd iid the captain, la un 
Faix m mM e0 ndeed,” unswered 
Barny, goodhumouredly, “ but it’ eldom 
lever went o to look for wool and kem 
home shorn, any how tid he, with a look 
of triumph 
Well, you wont have that to say for the 
future Padd I eca ! Lu 
iwain 
My n ! n I :' - 
uid Barny r¢ ie laugh, | 
the oppor I to turn the jol ! 
wa ! i yy } m I ! 
Paddy, Sir, but B 
Oo {f it was Solomon, you'll be bar 
c yu hen y igo home tl ti I 
! e not gathered much this trip, Ba 
_ e | been itherin knov 1 
i now yo ! ) db \ i 
« icant look a tain 
| t y 1 i ito! hye 
1 God |t be ) 
I 
And b B 
n ithe ca 
OR rao 0 B ( 4 
Ae name 
Well Bar OR« lon, I 
, ir name nor yourself in a hu lol 
re certainly the 1 r I 
ever had the | ot | ed 
with.” 
Wel IB witha t m 
t of his head [have don I 
O'Sullivan rate, the « hal ) 
faa é er 1 und i i co 8 
I ed | clas io h 
‘ i! ont be« in er ( 
pride iv his Fingal, while I’m to re 
that most at Bingal 
erry O’Sullivan—who is he } : 
rid the capta 
Oh, he’s a it iv a chap that’s not 
worth 5 uur axin ior e’ not wo l ur 
honor’s notice i bra im’ | r craytl 
Oh wait till | get home, and tl div 
more braggin they’ll hear out of } 
“Indeed then Barny, the oner you 
vour face towards home, the better,” said 


the captain ince you will g ) 
need in lo Ing more time.” 


hrue for yo your honor ind sure 
its well for me had the luck to meet with 
the likes o’ your honor, that explained the 
ins and the outs iv it, to me, and laid it all 


down as plain as prent.” 
“Are you sure you remember 
rections ?” said the captain. 


di 


my 


“ Throth an Ill niver forget them to the 
day o’ my death, and is bound to pray, more 
betoken, for you and yours. 


BARNY 0’REIRDON, 
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‘Don’t mind praying for me till you get 
home, Barny ; but answer me, how are yo 
to steer when you shall leave me ?” 

The Nor-Aist coorse, your honor, that’: 
the coorse agin the world.” 

Remember that! never alter th: 
course till you see land—let nothing mak 
you turn out of a Nor-East course.” 

Throth an’ that id be the dirty tur 
seein’ that it was yourself that ordered it 
Oh no, (ll depend my life an the Nor-Ais 
"0 and God help any one that comes 
betune me an’ it—I’d run him down if } 
my father.” 

VW f ll, ro vl by S. Sarny.” 
Good bve and God bless 


nonor und send you safe 





( S¢ 
was 
you 


you, 


) ‘ . 
['hat’s a wish you want more for yeu 


elf, Barny—never fear for me, but min 
elf we 
Oh sure ’'m as good as at home wanst 
I know th \ barrin the wind is conthra 
ry e the t coorse ill do the bu 
“ complate Good bye your honor 
id long lite to and more power t 
yur elbow, and a it heart and a hea 
purse to you evermore I pray the blesse 
Virgin and all the Saints, amin!” and « 
ne Barny desee uled the ship’s Bilt 
) more med the helm of t 
} bee 9 
| ‘ w separated on the 
What acontrast the 
reia led! Proudly t 
b : r loft ind sprea 
I bi o*\ be ore he 
med | é v, and under t 
of ex ! ‘ rhe fi 
t tne cou ‘ of h 
t} faith hart to warn of tl 
! oal, the log line a 
| int to! isure her ‘march ar 
| | Tl poor littl hooker 
é the b each wave lifted he 
crest | i ibird; but three ine» 
per ced fishermen to manage her; 1 
ce } to le them over the v: 
eet if had ) erse, and the ho 
I Mi the only chance 
their « om perishing in the wilde 
m i water By the one, the feeling « 
cited rem that of man’s power 
By the other, of his u r helplessness. ‘I 
he he expan tf ocean could scarce 
ly be considered “‘t ess.” To the othe: 
it Was vl l 
Yet the cheer that burst from the sh 
at] ng, Was answered as gaily from th 
yoker as though the odds had not been 


and no blither hea 
e ship than that of Barny 


| rfully arainst het 
beat on board th 
O’ Reirdon 
Happy light-hearts dness of my poor coun 
trymen! They have often need of all their 
buoyant spirits! How kindly have they 
been fortified by Nature against the as 
ts of adversity; and, if they blindly 
rush into dangers, they cannot be denied 
the ion of gallant hearts to fight 
their way out of it if they can. 
| But each hurra became less audible. By 
| degrees the cheers dwindled into faintness: 
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and, finally, 
breeze. 
The first feeling of loneliness that poor 
Barny experienced was when he could no | 
longer hear the exhilarating sound. The | 
splash of the surge, as it broke on the bows 


| to do but to plaze you.’ 
Again he was hailed. 
‘Oh! bad luck to the toe 
Another hail. 


. Spake loudher you’d be 


ru fo to you 


tter,” 


25 


were lost in the eddies of the ; Bad cess to you, do you think [’ve nothin 








*} 1 
of his little 














boat, was uninterrupted by the | ny, jeeringly, still holding on his course 





indred sound of human voice; and, as it A gun was fired ahead of him. 
ell upon his ear, it smote upon his heart. ‘By my sowl you spoke loudher that 
But he rallied, waved his hat, and the si- time sure enough,” s \id Barny 
nt signal was answered from the ship. “Take care Barny,’ cried Jemmy and 
Well, Barny,” said Jemmy what was | Peter together. Blur an age ma 
the captain in’ to ul the time you | we'll be kill’t if you dont go to them.” 
r wid him ‘Well, and we'll be lost if we tur! 
I | Barny I'll talk | our Nor-Aist coorse, and that’sa 
it o’sight but not a its long Let tnem hit i they Ke t 
1iLel him the rale it ud be a ple i Line death nol irvil 
le there’s atopsail | at say. I tell you again [’ll turn out o’ my 
i then Vil send my Nor-Aist « se tor no man 
tor his good for A shotted gun v l. The shot ho; 
1e wherever he goes, ior h *stheright ort ved on the wate | ed be rhe 
nd nothin’ And Barny kept his word, | hooke 
id when hi uining eye could no longer Phew! you 1 é ke ir man 
ice a line of the ship, the captain certain- | my’s blessin said Barny 
had the ben i 1 poor man’s bles: Oh murther! id Jemmy didn 
, see the ball hop aff the wather forni ) 
e sense ut yne ess and desola Oh murther, what ’ud we h done if we 
n had 1 e upon Barny until now; | wor there at all at all ? 
t he pi h t in the goodness of Pro Wh t d have I ub n the Dail 
vidence, and in a fervent inward out- | the hop,” said Barny, laughing, accordin 
uring of Ly resigned himself to th e | to the ould sayin’.” 
ire of his Creator. With an admirable Another shot was inetlectually fired 
rtitude, too, he assumed a composure to I’m thinking that’ Connaughtmar 
companions that was a stranger to his | that’s shootin’,” said Barny, with a snee 
hear und we all know how the burden of | The allusion was so relished by Jenumy 
nxiety is increased when we have none | and Peter that it excited a smile in the 
vith whom to s\ mpathi And this was midst of their tea from the cannonade, 
tall. He had to effect ease and confi- Again the report of the gun was follow 
ence, for Barn) not only had no depen- | ed by no damag« 
lence on the firmness of his companions, to Auch! never heed them said Barny 
ro through ‘the undertaking before them, | contem, r4 li . barkin’ dog that 
yut dreaded to betray to them how he had never bites s the id sayin’ sa) 4 und 
mposed on them in the affair. Barny was | the hooker was soon out of reach of further 
equal to all this. He had a stout heart and | annoyance: 
was an admirable ctor: yet, for the first Now, whata } it was to be sure 
hour after the ship was out of sight, he could | said Barn that | wouldn’t go aboord to 
yt quite recover himselt and every now | plaze the Now, who’s right? Ah, lave 
d then, unconsciously, he would look | me alone always Jimmy; did you ive: 
ck witha tful eve t 1€ | oint where know me wrong yet 
e last saw her. Poo Bi arny had lost his ‘Oh, you may hil now that you’re 
ider. out o’ the wood,” said Jemmy, but, accord 
The night fell, and Barny stuck to the | in’ to my idays, it was runnin’ a grate r 
elm as long as nature could sustain want | to be contra wid them t all, and 
frest, and then left in charge of one of | shootin’ | s afther us.” 
iis companions, with particular directions “Wwe what matthe iid Barn 
yw to steer ah epanel if any change in since they wor only blind gunners, an’ | 
vind urred, that they should instantly | know it; b esas I said afore, | wont 
wake him. Hecould not sleep long, how- | out my Nor-Aist coorse for no mal 
ver, the feve yf anxiety was upon him That’s a new turn tuk lately Bald 
i the morning had not long dawned | Peter What’s the rason you’re runpin 
en he ne He had not we I ibbed a nor-n t coorse nov i W heve it r’d 
eye und looked about him, when he | iv it al t all tillafi you quitt ‘ 
yught he a ship inthe distance ip big 


thingthem. Asthehaze clearedaway 
| i wed distinctly be iringe aown to- llo i Ba not tor to ki 
rds the hooker. On board the ship, the | that I I tlie an 
oket ih Sik h “au 8e€a, Cause | surpri e¢ a 
fore, ¢ nd n about an hour she was so * This Husion of Be eavin 
se as hail, and order the hooker to | preyale: Irelan W : 8] aman 
in under her lee ait iccesstul, t y sat V \ 
‘The divila taste,” said Barny, “I'll not | killed w t the Connaughtman sh« at Be 
uit my Nor-Aist coorse for the king of | sides, tl yple of Munster have a 
ngland, nor Bony party into the bargain C mite m I Connaughtmen 
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many different tacks before you can make 





the port you steer for? i 
Only I think, said Jemmy, “that its | 
back intirely we’re goin’ now, and I can’t | 
nake out the rights o’ that at all.” 
W hy 1 Barny, who saw the nec 
ti tilying his companions a littl 
‘ towld me that | kun 
’ ri n dm » th’other 
uN 
Ie ef I ever heard o’ goin’ a 
Lb | Jer m 
Art that’s part o’ the saycret 
I ) it vario brancl 0 
! edge requiz Lo! 1! I t 
‘ it ti ea (; 
hy fy , cont 
iT) | t ‘ ihe 
B ~~ I; you’ve com 
the } " iT l y that ) hye 
( »Keepa od bowld offin 
l ] , Si { t 1 od 
l I rh prin 
| iv re 1 rig) ‘ 
} | no im It 





islw i I ey Ls we 
my fat I, | I wev the efer? é 
to go [. You're 
aa yr ti i he mn itwo 
be 1 t at a t e than thi ‘ 
sent ne, t ible now, tet 
tot mn } t war i 
l'a | itwar? An’ did 
‘ } ’ ey 4 he Ly i 
j | W i he, the N 
} ! e ¥ r on the kin Ul net 
2 t < ene re ed them mor 
t \ tl \ it did the ( 
| p pa t © ve 
@ the Te in t tl i 
ss ) ‘ n i 1! 
lid re nmu ys he, to go iN 
ure table thim, an i t 
{ \ now was’ it K 
| ec! { { lata he w 
? © co ) he Nay I Lu ‘ i 
O tl indeed, and tha hr 
said Jemr ind Peter and WV I \ 
‘ ne t ‘ ret mn 2”? 
Oh never 1 ! uid Bart you 
2 ‘ et there b wait t i 
y ! he « tain and the 
; He ) know, that he carried | 
feard t Naygurs, and in troth 
the ho care he takes o’ them rrit 
ns; and blame to him, sure they | 
might be the vat of him. ’Pon my | 
yiscience t y’re taken betther care of 
than any poor un’s child. I heer’d him 
* So yffer Barny is making at “ latitudes 
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cautionin’ the sailors about them, and give; 
them ordhers about their clothes.” 

“ Their’ clothes!” said his two comp: 
nions at once in much eurprise; “is 


clothes upon cannons ? 
| ‘ 


It’s truth I’m tellin’ you,” said Barm 
tad luck to the lie in it, he was talkiy 
ibout their apronsand their breeches.” 
Oh, think o’ that!” said Jimmy and P 
ter in sur ‘ An *twas all in a pie 
d Barny that an’ the rest o’ the s! 
ill out. She w nate as a new | 
Throth I w a’ t ashamed to put n 
fut an the deck it was so clane, and s! 
uinted eve colour in the rainbow: al 
’ curiosities about her; and i 
“ul I Ile to steer her, like this dar 
VY ¢ our he goes wid a wher 
1 < is one and there’s the q 
ri thir ou iver seen, to show the.w 
the iptain gev me to undherstan’ 
e ro 1 rowlypowly thing in a bow 
{ es waddlin’ about as if it did’nt kne 
i 1 way, much more por show a 
eit 1 1 its myself thou 
t they’r« »bliced to 
r deal { tar } 
t Barny continued 1 
m é ts of the ship and 
( i } ) ( i] und b kee] 
t ittent ‘ ized prevented tl 
} é » their own imi 


re B 








that wont go out iv a m 

From cur 
ime closer or the ter 
y heavy ind leave my Vay. May 1 
Lord p 


aist c 


he Cc 
4 in 
rew 
your | 


or ee ame! mak 


in heavin and dont ruinate me this-a-wa 
The brig was immoveable, and Barny ¢ 
up In ag au ] vil cursed and praye 
himself hoarse, and finished with a dut 
volley of prayers and curses together, apo® 


trophising the hard case of a man being 
‘done out of his nor-atat c¢ orse.” 
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BARNY O’REIRDON, 


there!!” shouted a voice from 
the brig, ‘‘ put down your helm or you'll be 
iboard of us. I say, let go your jib and 
feresheet—what are you about you lub- 


** A-hoy 


‘Twas true that the brig lay so fair in 
Parny’s course that he would have been 
aboard, but that instantly the mancuvre 
ibove alluded to was put in practice on 
board the hooker, as she swept to destruc- 
tion towards the heavy hull of the brie, 
and she luffed up into the wind along side 
her. Avery pale and somewhat emaciat- 
ed face appeared at the side, and addressed 
Barny.— 

‘What brings you here ?” 
tron. 

Throth thin, and I think I might bet- 
ther ax what brings you here, right in the 


was the ques- 


way 0 my nor-atst coorse.” 
‘Where do you come from ?” 
From Kinsale; and you did’nt come 


from a betther place, I go bail.’ 
‘Where are you bound to ?” 
‘To Fingall.” 
* Fingall—where’s Fingall ?” 
‘Why thin aint you ashamed o’ yourself 
an’ not to know where F ing gall is?” 
‘It is not in these seas. 
“Oh that’s all you know about it,” 
Barny. 
‘Y ou’re a small craft to be so far at sea. 
I suppose e you have provision on board. 
Io be sure we have; throth if we 
hadn’t, this id be a bad place to go a 
beggin.’ 
What have you eatable ” 
‘ The finest o’ scalpee ns! ” 
What are scalpeens ? 
‘Why you’re mighty ignorant intirely 


says 


said Barny, “‘why scalpeens is pickled 
mackarel. 
“Then you must give us some, for we 


have been out of every thing eatable these 
three days; and even pickled fish is better 
than nothing.” 

It chanced that the brig was a West In- 
dia trader, that unfavourable winds had 
delayed much beyond the expected period 
time on her voyage, and theugh her wa- 
ter had not failed, every thing eatable had 
been consumed, and the crew reduced al- 
most to helplessness. In such a strait the 
arrival of Barny O’Reirdon and his scal- 
peens was a most providential succour to 


them, and a lucky chance for Barny, for 
he got-in exchange for his pickled fish. a 


handsome return of rum and sugar, much 
more than equivalent to their value. Barny 
lamented much however that the brig was 
not bound for Ireland, that he might prac 
tice his own peculiar system of navigation; 
but as staying with the brig could do no 
good, he got himself put into his nor-aist 
coorse once more, and plowed away to- 
wards home. 

Thedisposal ofhis cargo wasa great God- 
send to Barny in more waysthanone. Inthe 


first place he found the most profitable mar- 

ket he could have had,and second]yit enabled | 
him to cover his retreat from the difficulty 
which still was before him of not getting to | 
Fingal after 


all his dangers, and conse- | 


| to my idays.” 
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| quently being ‘open to discovery and dis- 


grace. these beneficial results were 
not thrown away upon one of Barny’s readi- 
ness to avail himself of every point in -hie 
favour; and accordingly, when they left 


the brig,-Barny said to his companions, 
‘why thin boys, pon my conscience but 
I’m as. proud as a horse wid a wooden leg 


this minit, that we met them poor unfort’ 
nate craythers this blessed day, and was 
enabled to extind our charity to them. 
Sure an’ it’s lost they’d be only for 
comin’ acrass them, and we through the 
blessin’ o’ God; enabled to do an act of 
marcy, that is, feedin’ the hungry; and 
every good work we do he re, 18 be- 
fore uz in heaven—an that’s a comfort 
arly how. To be sure, now that the scal- 
peens is sowld; there’s no use in goin’ to 
Fingal, ind we may as well jist go home.’ 

‘Faix I’m sorry myself,” said Jemmy, 
‘for Terry O'Sullivan said it was an ili 
gant place intirely, an’ | wanted to see it.” 

To the divil wid Terry O’Sullivan,’ 

said Barny, what does he know what’s an 
iligant place? What knowledge has he of 
iligance? Tl! go bail he never was half as 
far a navigatin’ as we—he wint the short 
cut I go bail, and never di u’d for to vin 
ture the round, as I did.’ 

‘By dad we wor a great dale longer any 
how, than he towld me he was.” 

“To be sure we wor,” said Barny, 
wint skulkin’ by the short cut, | tell you, 
and was afeard to keep a bowld offin’ like 
me.—But come boys, let uz take a dhrop o’ 
that bottle o’ sper’ts we got out o’ the brig. 
By gor it’s well we got some bottles iv it; 
for T wouldn’t much like to meddle wid that 
darlint little kag iv it antil we get home.” 
The rum was put on its trial by Barny and 
his companions, and in their critical judg- 
ment was pronounced quite as good as the 
captain of the ship had bestowed upon 
them, but that neither of those specimens 


our 


‘he 


| of spirit was to be compared to whiskey. 


‘By dad,” Barny, ‘‘they may rack 
their brains a long time before they’ll make 
out a purtier invintion than potteen—th: 
rum may do very well for thim that has the 
misforthin not to know betther; but tl 
whiskey is a more nath’ral sper’t accordin’ 
In this, as in most other of 
Barny’s opinions, Peter and Jemmy coin- 
cided. 

Nothing particular occurred for the two 


sayvSs 


| succeeding days, during which time Bar- 
ny most religiously pursued his Nor-Aist 
coorse, but the third day produced a new 


and important event. A sail was discover- 
ed on the horizon, and in the direction Bar 

ny was steering, and a couple of hours 
made him tolerably certain that the vessel 
in sight was an American, for though it is 
needless to say he was not very conversant 
in such matters, yet from the frequency of 
his seeing Americans trading to Ireland, 
his'eye had become sufficiently accustomed 
to their lofty and tapering spars, and pecu 

liar smartness of rig, to satisfy him that the 


| ship before him was of transatlantic build: 


nor was he wrong in his conjecture. 
Barny now determined on a mancuvre 





as) BARNY 
classing him amongst the first tacticians at 
ec\ ng a good retreat. 

Moreau’s highest fame rests upon his 
celebrated re grade movement through 
‘ 4 ‘ 

10} eatest lory de rived 
from the « nee of his ten thousand 
G «s from impending ruin by his re 
? \ ‘ ire ré 

La é | the modern hero “ re 
pose under the shadow of their laurels,” as 
the Fre ve it, while Barny O’Reir 
‘ histo pardonable jealousy 
fo e ho country, cuts down a 
ro bo classic tree, beneath 

| ir Hibs in hero may enjoy! 

i tate.” 

B i ca | the Ame in W 
! nd tor Ire a da he lay alimos 

: i y of | Ni Aj t 
? a Wi t Ind an bri he bore 

to vd 

Hew lby a sl wd Yankees 
‘ , 

2 ! lla ) see yt honor 

] 

T) y i e had never been to Ireland, 

itold B ) 

Oh tl zz dn’t forget a gintleman 
» Als ] 1 Barny. 

Y ou’re etty considerably mistaken 
n | ud the American 

Divil > said Barny, with inimi 

le comp und pertinacity 

Well, if you know me so tarnation well, 
t wl my name.” The Yankee 
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a’most 


All,” sai 
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Not 


hel 


Well, I 


.o 


neelf he had nailed Barny now. 
. 9 ‘ } > ~ P 
ume, is it said Barny, gain 
epeating the question, Ww hy 
ou are not to know your own 
y of the answer posed the 
and Barny took advantage of 


n his favour, and changed the 


been waitin’ here 


d expectin me 


these 
came 


ol ¥ 


How do you mean? 
rn’t you from Amerikay 
d what then ?” 


for some ship 
ud be wi untin 


I di 1 ?’ say. 


I was waitin’ 
A merikay, that 
nd you're goin’ 


e you'll be wantin’ a pi 
ti 
1 we get in shore, but not 
n’t want to hurry you,” said 
I vo ap vilot of ? 
deed, as for the matther o 
Barny they’re all aiqual to 


e American. “ Why I cal 
nt pilot a ship into all the 






.t wanst (once),” said Barny, 
in which the American could 


say, what ports do you know 
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Why thin said Barny, it woul 


, indeed, 


be hard for me to tell; but wherever you 
want to go, ’m the man that’ll do the jot 
for you complate. Where is your honor 
goin’ ?” 
I won’t tell you that—but do you tell m« 
hat po y know best ?” 
‘Why there’s Watherford, an’ there’s 


nva 


Y ue hi ll, au Fj 


Fingal! Wher 


s that 


Fingall is.- 





So you don’t know where 
Oh. I see vou’re ranger, Sir,—an’ thei 
there’s Corl 

You know Cove, then.” 

Is it the Cove o’ Cork why ?” 

Y es.” ‘ 

was bre ” born there, and pilots 
many ships into Cove as any other twom 

Bar thus sheltered his falsehood w 
der the idiom of h uage 

But wil bre you so far out 
sea ?” { ake } he ¢ in. 

We wor lyin’ out lookin’ for ships tl 
wanted pilots, and there kem an the ter 
riblest cale o’ wind ‘afl the land, an’ blew 
to say out intirely, an’ that’s the way ivi 
youl honor.” ; 

I calculate we got a share of the sam« 
gale ; ‘twas from the Nor-East.” 


“Oh, directly | Barny, “faith you’r 


right enough tw the T- Lisi coorse wet 
wor an sure enough; but no matther now 
that we’ve met wid you—sure we'll have 


iob home anyhow 


‘Well, get aboard then,” said the Am« 


rican. 
[ will in a minit, your honor, wh inI ji 
8} ake a word to my comr% ades here.’ 


‘Why sure its not goin’ to turnpilot you 








are,” said Jemmy, in his simplicity of hear 
Whisht, you omadhaun!” said Barny 
or Pil cut the tor iwue oul 0’ you. Now 
mind me, Pether. You don’t undherstan 
vavigashin and the varrious branches « 
knowledge, an’ so all you have to do ist 
folly the ship when I get into her, an’ I’ 
how you the w home.” 
Barny then got oard the American 
ve el. and beewged of the captain, that as 
he had been out at sea long, and had 


‘a power 0’ hardship intir 


gone thi 
ly,” that he would be permitt d to zobelow 


oug! 





and turn in to take a sleep, “‘ for in troth its 
myself and sleep that is sthrayngers fi 
ome time,” said Barny, “ an’ if your honor 
ill be plazed Pll be thankful if you. won’ 
let them disturb me antil ’m wanted, fo: 
sure till you see the land there’s no use for 
me in life, an’ throth I want a sleep sorely 
Barny’s request was granted, and it w 
not be wondered at, that after eo muc! 
fatigue of mind and body, he slept pr 
found! for four-and-twenty hours. He 
then was aa d, for land was in sight, and 
when he came on deck the captain ralli 
him upon the potency of his somniferous 
qualities and ‘“‘ caleulated” he had neve 
met any one who could sleep ** four-and 
twenty hours on a stretch, before.” 
‘Oh, Sir,” said Barny, rubbing his eyes 


which were still a little hazy, Ww hiniver / 


go to sleep / pay attintion to it.’ 
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The land was soon neared, and Barny 
put in charge of the ship, when he ascer- 
tained the first land mark he was acquaint- 


ed with; but as soon as the He ad of Kin- 
sale hove in sight, Barny gave a “ whoo,’ 
and cut a caper that astonished the Yan- 


kees, and was quite inexplicable to them, 
though, we flatter ourselves, it is not to 
those who do Barny the favour of reading 
his adventures. 

‘Oh! there you are, my darlint ould 
head! an’ where’s the head like you ? throth 
its lithe I thought I'd ever set eyes an your 
good-looking faytures agin. But God’s 
good ! )? 

In such half muttered exclamations did 
Barny apostrophise each well-known point 
of his native shore, and, when opposite the 
harbour of Kinsale he spoke the hooker 
that was somewhat astern, and’ ordered 
Jemmy and Peter to put in there, and tell 
Molly immediately that he was come back, 
and would be with her -as soon as he could 
after piloting the ship into Cove. Sut an 
your apper! don’t tell Pether Kelly o’ the 

ie farm, nor indeed don’t mintion to man 
nor mortial about the navigation we done 
antil | come home myself and make them 
sinsible of it, bekase Jemmy and Pether 
neither o’ yiz is aqual to it, and does'nt 
undherstan’ the branches o’ knowledge re- 
quizit for discoorsin’ o’ navigation.” 

The hooker put into Kinsale, and Barny 

sailed the ship into Cove. It was the first 
ship he ever had acted the pilot for, and his 
old luck attended him; no avathens befel his 
charge, and, which was still more extraor 
dinary, he made the American believe he 
was absolute ly the most skilful pilot on the 
station. So Barny pocketed his pilot’s fee, 
swore the Yankee wasa gentleman, for 
which the republican did not thank him, 
wished him good bye, and then pushed his 
way home with what Barny swore was the 
easiest made money he ever had ‘in his life. 
So Barny got himself paid for piloting the 
ship that showed him the way home. 

All the fishermen in the world may throw 
their caps at this feat—none but an Irish 
man, we fearlessly assert, could have exe- 

uted so splendid a coup de finesse 

And now, sweet readers, (the ladies I 
mean), did youever think Barny 
home? I would give a hundred of pens to 
hear all the guesses that have been made 


as to the probable termination of Barny’s | 


They would furnish good ma- 
for another voyage. 
make other voyages | can as 
and, perhaps, he may appear in 
of navigator once more, if his 


adventure. 
terial, I doubt not, 
| did 
sure you; 

his eta ucter 


would get | 


But | 
| give place to his Majesty’s Ordnance, 


aring e =pioi ;be not held valueless by an | 


movin. ben world, as in the case of his great 
predecessor, Columbus. 

As some curious persons, (I don’t mean 
the ladies), may wish to know what be- 


came of some of the characters who have | 


figured in this tale, 1beg to inform them 
that Molly coulinaba a faithful wife and 
time-keeper, as already alluded to, 
many years. That Peter Kelly was 
pleased with his share in the profits arising 
from the trip, in the ample return of rum 


80 


for | 


29 


and sugar, that he freighted a large brig 
with scalpeens to the West Indies, -and 
went supercargo himself. 

All he got in return Was the yellow fever. 

Barny profited better ‘by his share; he 
was enabled to open a public-house, which 
had more custom than any ten within miles 
of it. Molly managed the bar very efficient 
ly, and Barny “‘ discoorsed” the customer 
most seductively ; in short, Barny, at all 
times given to the marvellous, became a 
greater romancer than ever, and, for years 
attracted even the gentlemen of the neigh- 


bourhood, who loved fun, to his house, for 
the sake of his magnanimous mendacity. 
As for the hitherto triumphant Terry 
O’Sullivan, from the moment Barny’s 
Bingal adventure became known, he was 
obliged to fly the country, and was neve! 
heard of more, while the hero of the hool 
er became a greater man than before, and 


never was addressed by any other title al 
terwards than that of ‘THe Commopore. 


NG JAMES I. OF ENGLAND AND VI. OF 
SCOTLAND. 

[ Being part of an article in the Westmi 

Re iew. | 


Sixth of Scotland and 
has been handed down 
investigator o! 


Kixnc James the 
First of England, 
through history, as a-great 
the mysteries of King-craft, but a man oi 
too little energy of character, and too easy 
in his disposition, to put his arbitrary princi 
jes in frequent practice. He may have 
ont so in as far as respected the care of 
the rights of others; but when his own per 
son was reflected on, he was as the tiger 
wowling for his prey. He pursued the de- 
wetobewe with all the powers which the law 
(if it may be called such) put into his hands 
and, except in the case of Nine clever, around 
whom the pop nular feeling made a barrier 
he could not safely pass, he never failed in 
pursuing his victim to death. On the 3d oi 
August, 1596, John Dickson in Lyne, ‘an 
Englishman,’ was indicted for ‘uttering ca- 
lumnious speeches and slanders against the 
King.’ The amount of his offence was 
that being drunk, he had allowed a boat he 
Was managing to come jn the of one 
of the King’s Ordnance vessels; when 
being called on by Archibald Gairdenar 
one of his Majesty’s canoneers, to veer and 
* he 
fyrst ansserit, that he wold nocht vyre hia 
boit for King or Kaeard: and thairefter. 
maist proudlie, arrogantlie, shlanderouslie, 
and calumniouslie, callit his Majestie “ ane 
Bastard King: and that 1" wi 1s noch t wor 
thie to be obeyit. —(V. . Part ii. p. 
The Jury, with the on alification that he 
was ‘in drunkenne ss,’ found him guilty, and 
he was hanged. The next case is that o! 
John Flemyng, elde T in Cohburn’s P -_ 
indicted for uttering ‘tre ~asonable; blaep! 
mous, and damnable speiches against the 
King. This individua al had been an unenc 
ce ssful litigant; and in a moment of indig 


9 
~- 


way 


385. ) 


nst the laws which put him be- 
yond all d of consequences, ‘shaiking 
off all feir of God and that reverent respect 
quhilk in conscience befoir God and in his 
dutie and allegeance he aucht to his Majes 
tie,’ exclaimed ‘fleind nor the King schoote 
to deid or the 
the falling 
preted, levil care 
lrop dead ere 
the falling sickness.’ On being asked why 
he uttered such ‘blasphemous and horrible 
tl is scornfull and dis- 


nation agi 





are 


morne 
which may be 
though the 


inter 
King 


KIie ~ 


ould 


speiches,’ he maid 


aaintul 


answel war nocht [were it not 
for] the Kyng and his lawis, he had nocht 
wontit his Landis;’—a case _ probable 
enough ind thairfor he cairet noeht for 
the King,—tor hanging wald be the worst 


with a prophetic Voice, 

Had mention been made 
justly, ‘ of this fact, 

yundence of the period, 


memoirs or annals, it 
, i; 7 


ol il He spake 
: hanged 


> 
Pitcairn very 


inany private corre 


would | e been at once discredited by all 
’ n ny ! ( ibel on the character ot 
0 Bi So III. p. 359.) On the 
10th of October, 1609, Francis Tennant 
’ unt, burg. of Edinburgh, was in 
dicted r wi } anderous Pasquils 
wa - ] Ki | has detied the exer 
tior ft Mr. Pite n, to discover any clue 
th t i these * Pasquils,’ as the 
VW e ol I 1 hide les ion, that f 
l 1 Advoca el d to ineert them in 
8 n e seems have demanded a 
\ " 1 v out showing them 
oO © ¢ nowevel of thei 
Hbavi been ldressed to Mr. Robs 
Bru ‘ Mi Jo) Davideon, cler n 





n Edin h, he es them to have had 
retere to proceeding on the | tof 
King Jame to compel the clergymen of 
I ib J to believe ind I ynty believe 
b . t he 1 hee } 1 great dan 
y the ¢ Che cal 

it rime fauant man toa 

i : persec ion, i fine speci 
i i I mitable mind ind of the 
k yr of ed insivnifie ince, before the 

‘ ‘ t ) intellect.* Had he 

bs i ma t te courage Ir popularity 
e | 1 his blood; but the 

j elled to wreak his ven 

e paltry heads Tennant 


inner in which 


t fine instance to show 
pendent the ( irt was of the law 
ti roduced, signed by his Ma 
expre y the eciiec terms in 
t » be given, the essenc« 
cu tis to be taken 

i ‘ ( 8, Dil nzue ci oul 
f n his brow proclaiming his 
‘ , n he is to be hanged [ He 
t nereat croce of Edin 

! und ittit out at the rute 
that th : be ane paper aflixet 
e hia brow, bering that he is convict 
forging and ¢ out of certane vyld 
and seditious Pascallis, detracting ue and 
our maist nobill progenitouris: and than 


eer that h sali be t ikyn to the calle us 


* Vide a ma yf teresting documents as 
I 236, & 


tomorrow, and die of 
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; and hangit, ay quhill he be deid.’ IT. 335 


By a subsequent warrant from the same 
source, the article as to the cutting out the 


| tongue is revoked, and he is permitted t 


und that he die of | 


be hanged with itin. The next case to be 
noticed, is of a still more curious naturé 


| the Majesty of the King wae ineult 

through a tire on the country whi 
rr . hr 
he case of Thon 


gave him birth. 
toss, who was hanged for affixing a ‘ p 
quil’ on the Scotch nation to the door of o 
of the Colleges at Oxford, has already 
tracted the attention of such as have ilh 
trated the manners of the times; but it 
along with new matte 
so illustrative and striking, as cannot | 
assed by. Thomas Ross it appears hi 
on reduced from affluence to extreme 
poverty; and his family received sever 
sums in charity from the Church Sessi 
of his native h in Perthshire, the |: 
sum atiorded being 30s. to enable his br 
ther to visit him under sentence 
T man proceeded to Oxtord, wv 
ve been 
vations which finally produced a tempor 


of inte llect in which etate he 


1iere | roauce d 


of deati 
her 


suber ted to | 








cael ot ( { 

perpetrated the terrible ‘ paequil’ agai 
the Si nation. A transiation of this « 
rious document has been discovered | 
Mr. Piteairn, and printed in this collecti 
it is truly sad stutl; and if a man could | 
hanged tor wrt nonsense, the aut! 
certal deererve death. In his confess 
howe es with much simp! 
tha ( \ ch urged him to wri 
wa hat : ecimen of his talents a 
pirit, itt ht be the means of bringing | 
into e and so providing him with brs 
This lampoon was not printed, but affix 


in manuscript to the door of one of the « 
leges; and a student passing by read a fe 


lines, ‘and not daring, says King Jame 
to be conscior to himeelf of reading it 
ther to euch | one,’ ca 1 it ummediat 
ly to the V ic (} icellor, who being hi 
thened with so weighty a matter, ‘d 


communicated it 
writer to tl 
challenged as the auth: 
poor Ross very naturally thought he w 
called upon to detend his thesis, and avow 
ed what he had done Now James knew 
that by the law England he could 
vet this man hanged; 
to his faithful P1 


creetly and dutiiully’ 
the King, and committed the 
Castle: for. bei 







1 
eo ne wrote a 
Counciu of Scot 








informing them of the unhandsome reetr 
tion p! cf iwiy power in! ( 
r dom ‘ nono ol 

hn to tine ( r © i I 

i native ce I the vice 
faithful counsellors in his extremi 


hinting that the la 
would be an “ce} 
possibly he aanil 
it will be 


punishmet t of tine 
table service if it co 
tered. As this lette: 


' 
a gem *rted in full. 


Lerten, the King to the P 
» @ns ms @s lz 


RP. [With ut date, | 


iInsé 
Cou 


Mr. Thom 


Ricutr. trustie and righie welbeloued 
sen and counse! ind trustie and well! 
louned nsell s rreete yow well Ww 

Liveie, (writ 
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by a villanous caytiffe, or rather monster, of 
our own contrie,) whiche, in time of Disputa- 
tions at Oxrorpe, was affixed vpon a gate of 
one of the Colleges, as Tueses to haue bene 
disputed: And a scholler, hauing taken downe 
— red the first six lines, (not daring to be 
sonscious to him reading furder of 
such purpos,) presentlie carried to the Vice 
CHANCELLOUR; Who, suspecting who mighte be 
the penner, sente for him; and hauing gotten 
his Conression, that not onlie he was the au 
hor, but likewise, that he wolde maintayne 
all to be trew which he had sette doune there- 
in, the Vice Chancellour discreetelie and dew- 
tifullie committed hime closse prisoner to the 
Castle of Oxforde, and sente the Libelle to vs, 
that Were mighte declare oure pleasour, bothe 
voncerning it and the author W hiche, his 
discreete carriage, hath, in our iugement, de- 
be, by a Letter of thankes frome our 
wholle Counse..e, there acknowledged. Wes 
sende yow the person of the man, to 


selfe of 


serued to 


likewiss 


be censured by yow, willing yow firste to ex 
amine him, and thereafter aduese of the forme 
of punishment whiche yee sall thinke fitte to 


although by the 
it be not perm 


be inflicted vpon him For 
Lawes of this our kingdome 
ed for to vse extraordinare punishement 

yat hath it bene lawfulle for the Kinces 
there, to deuese and inflicte punishments, ac 
ording to the qualitie and nature of the of 
e, which in thi ticulare can be no lesse« 
Treason. For if 


euer 





no man 
i aninu 
wenie 1s Treason, in t 


mane 





question 


ctine l aT t 





in oul pi m if ag - 
vous faulte, (and wee could more easilie f 
giue the writeing againste our selfe then* 
againste the wholle Nation from whence wer 
arsprunge. And ifit wera ma capitall in 


for Staroows (being a German a 


Germanie 





mere stranger to Scotiand, and one who, pe 
hance, had bene hardlie vsed by some part 
ulare person there) to haue written against 


much more muste 
eing Scottes 


hat wholle Kingdome, how 
it be capitall to this fellow, who, | 
borne, hath so villanouslie, filthilie, yea 
falshie, defamed his owne contrie, by writi 
in such sorte againste his contriemen, the spe 
ialler of ow fand persuaded a 
course to be taken against them, which pos 


anc 





seruantes 





blie could not be performe with manif 
danger and manifest viol against our 
selfie,t] and so much the m is his offence 
greeuous, as that, by the spa {two monethe 
before, he, continualli nunted that he wolde 
do such a feat Ir is therefor our pleasoy 
that ye aduise vpon his punishment, and hau 
ng resolued, that y aduertise vs with all 
xpedition. Sof ee Vv 
The Privy Council returne ' . 

in which they fully entered into the views 
of their considerat monarch, testitving 


their opinion that the ‘‘ monster” ought to 


be hanged, but dutifully submitting to pro 
cure any punishment his Majesty might 
suggest. 

*In the margin, [th ve should writ 
against his own countri 

t The words wi rackets are added in the 


margin. 
t From the origina! draugh 
the Denmylne papers, Adv. I 


t, preserved among 


brary 


} 
| cellence 


Privy Council of Scotland to the 
King. Jul. 30. 1616 
Most saCRED SOUERANE 


Wwe ressaued youre Mar TE 


the infamous Lise. writtin be 


“ Lerrer, the 


Letter, with 
that wretched 


and vnhappie fellow Rosse, and we imparted 
the same t yvure Marr ( NSELL ; who 
with al w reuerens nd most humble 
thankis, doe acknowledge youre Matesreris 
singulair cair and prudent directioun, alsweill 
in this, as in all otheris thingis importing the 
eredite and reputatioun of this youre Mares- 
Tews Kingdome; ar they haif writtin thei 
awne thankis to the } Char aire of Ox 
foorde, for his wyse and kvi esolutioun and 


preeeidingis, in that mat 








Ve haif aduised w roe Lien, and 
with the Lawis and Cons itionis of this 
Kingdome, maid aganis the writtaris and set 
tar ite of infamous Libellis; and we 
find the same to be ca; | id pvneishable 
in the heigzhest degree Thi I WIS not as 
vitt r hei und be i the approitching 

ica und SS cing Of THR Co ELL, We 
haif gevin dire yun t He Maacisrratis or 
EpIni “, howsoone he iryve, to committ 
him cloise prisounair in -thair Jrne-House,s§ 
and to lay him inirnis; and vpoun thair aduer 
teisment, we sall conveene and examine him 
und accordinglie, we sal! gif directioun for hi 
tryall-and ivictionn sa erceid the 
pronunceing of Doome.till w tand youre 


t 
Matesteis forder pleasou t the forme of 


be Hancen at ti 


und his head affixt on ai f P Butin 
this W l ou \ M AreESsTEIs 
‘ if rul WW ni me oul 
sel fii And ray G to blisse yor 
Male & With a lang a e reignne, we 
PI gnn 
est 
Your Mai« . 1 obedy 
Au. Can Binn S. W. Ourpsan 
Ha i per J 1616 
r & Kine his m \ i and excell 


At the ime time " dual member 
of th {oun write ‘ oO e Kin 
—Thomas Hamilton, Lord Binni itter 
wards Ear! of Hack n, aman who had 
con ived b such ‘ t e wae 
then performing, t I erson at 
the same time the th ymalor tlices 
of Lord Advocate. Sect rv of St ind 
Juda i the Court ol Se I r} nial 
vidual proves himse i sincere prolessor of 
the doctrine e3 Baron Hume 
armal My \ mn yO} ’ 
much! e ck ’ te 
but tl ind i foundation ol 
vine rigit It isat ish presumption 
remarks this man in supyje stot nk 


thatthe Kingis whom God has chosen a 


his Lieutenantis, to reene over so great pi 
tionnis, sould have heartis of no greatir e 


than the vulgar sort. If God had 
paired the hairt of Solomon, in his 


not pre] 

§ The 
afterwards called, in which desperate crimina 
were confined pr 


strong iron room rr cage,’ asit wa 


vious to their executior 
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youth, to command the houris child to be 
devided betwix hir and hir neighbour, who 
claimed the leving bairne, what Judge in 
— world could certainlie have determenid 
to which of he two the leving ¢childe did be- 
lone? Whilk nevertheless, Solomon, be 
ane sentence, seeming at first most cruell 
and unjust, did in end most admirablie de- 
termine,to the manifestation of the singu- 
lar wisdome, whilk God had putin the 
Kingis hairt.” (IIL. 161.) Contemporary 
documents leave no doubt that Ross sutter- 
ed death. 
This case 


ciation to 


leads by a very natural asso- 


unother, not properly speaking 


case, but act of James, in which he was com- 
pelled to depart from his usual judicial for- 
malit and actually to perpetrate,—the 
term cannot be helped,— a bona fide mur- 
der. The circumstance has been mention- 
ed by Mr. Pitcairn, and an allusion to it is 
made in the letter from James just quoted ; 
but another document has been obtained, 
which throws considerable light on the 
matter, though not so muchas might have 


been wished. It appears that a Pole named 
ius, had visited Scotland in his na- 
tive dress, and being ridic uled and followed 
throuch the ‘rowds.of children, 
he left the country i disgust. and immedi 


streets by 


ately on arriving in his native land,. pub 
lished “‘A Legend of Reproaches against 
the Scott nation.” The active King 
immediately on hearing of this, employed a 
trusty agent Mr Patrick Gordon, a resi 


den m Pru i, to »vius hanged; a 
duty wh : Mr Gordon faithfully pertorm- 


etStere 





ed is matter might have been kept a 
secret fom the world, but it was not ma- 
naged without expense; and James had 
the imprudences to call on the boroughs to 
pay the sum which the murda ler had cost, 
‘600/. stirling.” The. boroughs refused. 


Privy Council to com 
and fortunately 


Jame pple i to the 


pel the boroughs t » obey 





the Minute in Council, bearing the date 
the 9th December, 1613, is extant. Ht states 
that Sir WwW illiam Oliphant of Newton, His 


May sty’s Advocate repre sented to the 
Council, that when the King “ heard of the 
infamous Libel of one Stercovius, a Pole, 
he directed Mr. Patrick Gordoun His 
Hienes agent in these partis, quhair the 
eaid Stercovius lived, to employ his best 
endevoires, and to omitt no meanis, indus- 
trie or chargeis, that might procure the 
said Libell to be recallit, and the author 
‘econdignilie punisht,” for which pur- 
pose he had given Mr. Gordon letters and 
recommendations to those who could 

sist him, and “his travell was secondit 
with suche as both the Ly- 


thereol! 


rood FUuCcCCcesSSs, 


bell was recallit, and the author thairof 
hangit, washeing away by his infamous 
death, any stayne or blot, which his mali- 


tious Libel! might otherwys have importit 


| of Scotch parentage in Prussia; and that 


century. 


the boroughs had been frequently applied 
to, and had refused assistance, ‘‘ quhair- 
throw no tonlie is the said Mr. Patrick 
Gordoun, and the said David Grey his 
creditor, lyke to be frustrat of the sowmes 
advancit be thame as said is, but great oc- 
casion will be given to thame, to verifie 
quhatsomever the said Stercovius had 
most faislie and malitiously written against 
this natioun, without remeid be providet.” 
Che boroughs declined the jurisdiction of 


the Privy Council, maintaining, that ex- 
cepting to repair damage done by a riot 


within borough, they could not be called on 
for a supply, except when sitting in Parlia- 


ment; and- as a corresponding mark of 


spirit, the Privy Council declined judging 
in the-case.* It is not known what course 
James resorted to, nor how the afiair final- 
ly terminated. 


From the 


Letters of Horace Walpole 
ford, to Sir Horace "ned 
voy at the-Court of Tuscany 
published from the j 
session of the Earl of Waldegrave. 
ed by Lord Dover.—3 Vols. 


Bentley. 18 


same. 


Earl of Or 
British En 
Now first 
onginails in the pos 
Edit 


Lon lon; 


:named at the head of this 
article have a historical value. Like the 


‘Letters and Despatches’ of Stratford 
though not of so high an order as those, 
they will form a portion of the most valu- 
ible materials for the history of the period 


to which they refer. And they certainly 
have the effect of ome what rude ly tearin g 
away both the mask and stilts from some 
of the public elieeen ters of the time. They 
represent the a ul struggle of that day, 
as nothing clse than a low game of’ party, 
with none of the lofty aims, passions, 61 
n vices, that distinguished the political 
warfare of a portion of the seventeenth 
Horace W deserves a high 
place among the mob of ‘royal and noble 
authors,’ the rabblement of ‘ persons of 
quality’ who, though not csamdliel by the 
hard decree of fate and necessity to live by 
their learning or their wits, have neverthe 
less condescended to instruct or amuse the 
world by their lucubrations. It is curious 
to observe how few out of all that noble 
her« lean be named, of any mark or likeli 


cve 


‘Ipole 


| hood in the hig her walks of literature or 


to the particular disgrace of this his Ma- | 


jesty’s nation.” The 
wroceeds to state the expense incurred, en- 
on the great interest which the bo- 
roughs have to maintain the national hon- 
our, states that the money is still due to 
Mr. Gordon, and to David Grey, 


arges 


a person 


Lord Advocate then | 


| eXtant in the 


philosophy. Some of them indeed occasion 
ually dabble in the latter; but with what 
Lord Bacon cannot fairly be con- 
sidered asbelonging to them. His was the 
thoughtful and laborious life of a man who 
felt that he had to live by practising a pro 
fession,—by the exercise of his understand 
ing.- in a word he tek / belonged to 
the ‘ working classes.’ The same was th: 


) 
success 


* Minute - the Lords of Secret Council, 
‘artulary of Edinburgh.~ Mei: 


ents ‘Nu ge Scotica. 














that 
plied 
1air- 
trick 

his 
mes 
t oc- 
rifie 
had 
unset 


ex 
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ring 
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nal 

















LETTERS 


e with the minister Turgot, though an 
ristocrat by Even in | 
the kind of intellectual pursuit which per 
ips requires least of what is cal 
ry.--they could boast of no name, even 


descent. etry .— 


cond-rate, till the appearance of Byron 


[his poet was particularly fortunate in the 
election o hi walk Hi d he cho en a 
id to distinction that required any degree 


ose application, of continuoeu 
ob waite and sust ned thou 
il of that course he had assured), 
hed. But it during a 
‘ in reat part in irivofou 
} } } war 
‘ chneved by s poetry 
ll endure As a ex am pl 


ence under diftierent circun 


Mirabeau was a man probably ne 





» B on inthe extent, and 

mbling him in the fire, of his get 

f Mirabeau’s numerous publications, (it 
rht not be fair to say productions, for in 

is case the amount of predic ym was not 
-extensive with that of put { 1,) me 
oirs, histories, pamphie peeches, most 

r all are dead already And why? He 
d chosen a walk of ambition,—that of 
esman and legislator, of ruler and i 

tructor of manki id.—to wl ch the saying 


Greek sage. ‘sine labore nihil,’ is 


of the 


10st truly applicable. Accordingly, though 
; works have been printed, his name will 


not print; linked though it be for good or 
evil with events of magnitude unspeakable. 

Besides the aversion to labour, the ‘ per 
ons of quality’ have another disadvantage 


o contend with. Their fellow-teeling is 


confined to their own class; and they re 
» beeen oe > elaanas haleter oi 
ird the large class or cl s w them 
with contempt or aversion Notwith 
standing the occasionalaflectation of liberal 
sentiments, and expression of contempt for 
ndividuale or even portions of his own 
uss, these feelings are nstantly break- 


out in these letters ol W upole. There 
so, with a pretended contempt for royal 
vast idea of the importance of 
ie ceremonial of cour 

Horace | | ] and 


Walpole was an example, and a 


avourable one, of that portionof the aristo- 





ersons, a 


I 


ratic class, who, though they altogether 
vant the aptitude for hich intellectual ex- 
rtion. are yet willl to conde ond so far 
s to employ some por yn of their time in 
ra, , 2 onican " 
ellectually But the wa in which he 
peaks of Berkeley and Butler, shows that 
e had no acquaintance with the higher d: 





irtments of thought. And notwithstand 
ing he dabbled a little all his life in politics 
he way in which he appears to account for 
he dearness of corn (vol. iii. p. 298) ascrib 
ng it to ‘much villany in the dealers,’ be 
trays an icnorance of the subject not in 
ferior to the least instructed of those who 
formed the corn-riot mobs. 

These letters however, are upon the 
whole calculated to convey a favourable 
mpreseion of the writer. Few men can 
boast of possessing a friend, at once so sin- 
cere and so steady, as Sir Horace Mann 
und Mr. Conway found in Horace Walpole. 
But then it must not be forgotten that the 
picture is drawn by himself. His father too 
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appeees in a light somewhat more favour 
ye than he has been usually regarded in; 


a 
but he certainly cannot be accused of paint 


ine ft flattering likenesses ot the rest of 
I ¢ tions His sketche of his chaste 
sister-in-law, and of his uncle’s, or as he 
calls them, the Pigwiggin family, are ex 
uls ens of | ful \ evere L 
tire 

ly } \ l with deference to the 
ence | ! need on the biect by 
Lord B mi he meidered to be a 
sm re HH ice W ilpole } cert nly 
lone me ti ext ite! hing can 
exce if é e and fe ity « he eneral 
= le t ‘ ‘ eT ind Ww [ ~ em rK 
ible. « it ng ! apparent fondne ior 
the | 1, is the raciness of his English 
His adherence too to English words, tor 
a sti ! col with the would-be fine 
and fashionable writers of the present day, 
who in almost every sentence interlard 


hwith worse b rencl For 


English word where t} 
general use; he 
red nor powder.’ 


ers abound in curious psycho 


suffered to 


. - i 
logi facts. As for instance, take the fol- 
lowing 
ung Ross, son to a comn ner of the 
ustoms, and saved from the dishonour of not 
liking to goto the West Indies when it was 
his turn, by Sir R.’s giving him a lieuter j 
ted uinst us.’—vol. i. p. 52 
I ive had ataste of what Iam to meet 
from all sorts of people. The moment we had 
tthe cuéstion, I went from the heat of the 
ne e Speakers ¢ m De und there 
ere I hiteen « ers ot u i inder door 
Keeper t! ghta question was new put when 
it WwW I ind withou giving wu notice 
lapped rt I wed I » how he 
lared without I s; | re 
plied ix y it was duty, and he 
would d ugain.”—Jé 
Lady Sundon* is dead.—She had grea 
power with her, th rh the Queen | nded 
tod pise her: but ] y y told her. or 
fallen into her power s et. Iwa 
saying to L Pomfi T'o be e she 
lead very ricl Ss] 1. wit 
warmt! She neve ne When I 
came home, | met ! t R N 
a é but she took jewe L P ( 
place of Master of Hor e Queen wa 
boug fher for a pair of 1 earring 
) ni 1} nd \ Cy V 
th ~ wore mat ay : i Ma 
is soon as she was gone, t D uid to 
Lady Mary W< V How 1 that woma 
have the impudence I in that ibe 
—* Madar said | Ma w would 
you have eople know where wwe 1 to be 
sold, ut there is asign hung out?” Si 
R. told r that in the enthusiasm of her 


vanity, Lady Sundon had proposed to him t 
unite with her, and gover e kingdom to 
gether; he bowed, begged her patronage, but 

* Woman of the bed chamber, and mistress 
of the robes to Queen Carolin« 


j 
nat 


Note in origi- 
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aid he thought nobody fit to govern.the king- You will be delighted with a don mot of a 
lom but t K id Queen.’—vol. i. p. 77 chair-maker, whom he [Frederick Prince of 
The next anecdote is illustrative of Scet- Walk father of George III ] has discarded 
tush pu unl patriotism. for voting for Lord Trentham; one of his 
[hey have turned the Scotch to the best ups Was sent to tell this-Vaughan that 
int here is a young Oswald, who had Prince would employ him no more: “lam 
1 toSir R., but has voted against us ng to bid another person make his Royal 
Sir R friend to reproach him: the m Highness a chair “With all my heart,’ 
; wer pees yy sid the chair-make I don’t care what they 
him m he 1 1 O ild said You make hin, so they don’t make him a throne 
had é » ha l i fine error! ! \ 33 
you | m ut Sir R. would ha he And here one ofa Lord of the Trea- 
ma y Ss sury : 
I! young Oswald’ is the same indi I hay et my heart on their giving a Doc- 
vidual who fierured in alate Number, asa tor’s degree to the Dutchess of Newcastle's fa- 
ecunen of what some persens recomm nd urite—this favourite ts at present ne ither a 
7 lel of “a virtuous and énlightened ver nor an apothecary, but a common. pig, 
tatesman.’ It isa singular phenomenon tt she broughtfrom Hanover: I am serious 
1 political history; that such a people ‘as | and Harry Vane, the new Lord of the Trea- 
the Scotch should have been so lons repre ul is entirely em yed, when he is not at 
nted by suth an aristocracy, so base in Board, in ope and shutting the door 
motive, so mean in ul, so unmnestructed f 306 


u 
The Mar il de Villeroi, governor of 


Louis XV, expressed in plain terms the 


line of conduct practise iby the courtiers 
nd politicians of | Lore Il faut’ said he, 
tenir le »t de chambre aux ministres tant 
au yt en place: et le leur verser sur la 

tete quand n’y sont plus.’ 
I" he if Wing in every Clist Wal 


rd Luxb izh for 
nnex 


’ , na { und t 
" 1 ou hodw’s hy ex 
f lar I ic i 
nal Jewess’ sist Ph 
f r Kr ti [rist 
I i 1 Ca I 
i m i L¢ irrelle “ 1 
n what I tied 
f np. JOG 
wit ving anecdote is truly aristo- 
crat 1 may f 1 a hint to many 
trace if how to obtain their mone 
l i | t 1of L 
B I i n hea vel 
tH \ ia man S00 
: ' th , deter 
} ' if nim 1 he pS | ‘ 
I ing A I | 1 W ‘ i's 
t \ hat he wanted to speak with 
hy I | Ba i “ and i Fel 
\ MA MW 1 ! My 
I uid tl is | da y ‘ yuld 
t i i t! ts H ue him 
xt mori und then would not 
him The next Sunday the man followed 


pew; t ma Give me my money 
l erm wa | \ ur e. the text Cursed 
: the t hea » I r TI man 

uned it “O. Lord und pointed to my 
Lord Bat) n he persisted so much 
und drew the ey« { ill the congregati n, that 
my L sath went out, and paid him direct 
ly vol. ii. p. 99 


p. : 
None but themselves could turn an aris 
uch use, as is done by the rela- 
such anecdotes; after the perusal 
of which the reader will find little difficulty 
in agreeing with Horace Walpole’s terse 
description of modern honour. 

There is nothing, sure, so whimsical as 
modern he ir'’ You may debauch a woman 
promise of marriage, and not marry 


tocracy to 


tion of 


her: you may ruin your tailor’s or baker's 


family by not paying them; you may make 
Mr. Mann maintain you for eighteen months 
is a publ minister, out of his own pocket 
ind be aman of honour! But not to pay 


1 common sharper, or not to murder a man 


i us trod upon your toe, is such a blot in 
your scutchcon, that you could never recover 
ir honour, though you had in your veins al 


/ f the Howa vol. i. p. 229 
There are two striking instances men- 
tioned in t s, of the eflects pro- 
duced by aristocratic influence in conferring 
Ointment when followed out to their 
extreme consequences: These are the 
fates respectively of Admiral Byng and 
Lord-George Sackville In Admiral Byng 
is seen a man placed by influence other 
than that of professional merit, ina situa- 
tion to the duties and difficulties of which 
his capacity was inadequate. The sen- 
tence of the Court Martial that sat on him, 
as many lawyers were clear, says Wal- 
pole , that it was not a legal one,—was re- 
ferred to the twelve judges In the words 
of Walpole, -(vol. iii. p. 244.) “they mad 
law of that, of which no man else could 
make sense.’ In the multitude of counsel- 
aid there 18 wisdom - and 
the twelve judges’ is an imposing sound ; 
neverthelees this is not the only occasion 
on which these twelve judges have been 
accused of doing something very similar to 
In the trial of 
ship-money, they are recorded as having 
given judgment ‘upon such grounds am 
reasons,’ says Lord Clarendon, ‘as every 
stander-by was able to swear was not law, 
by a logic that left no man anything that 
he might call his own. Such things are 


e volume 


ip} 
I 





lors, it has been 


the act de signated above. 


apt to shake men’s credence in the efficacy 
of a sound however imposing, in the infal- 
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libility of a name however ancient and vene 
rable. Byng died, or was murdered as 
Walpole calls it, because fortune or patron- 
age made him an Admiral, when nature or 
education meant him for nothing of the 
kind. 

Lord Ci orgae¢ 


Sackville is 





1man of great ambition and considerable 
bilities, who was doomed to have his prs 
pects In lite r ied, his ambition baffled, | 
very name blighted, from being thrown by 
n unnatural state of society into a situa 
tion different from that where his abilitic 
nd inclinatio if left fre would have 
laced hit W 1 mass of unhappine 
yf evil b } tica nd private —is here 
nerated. Besides the evil resulti to 
ne ce au tne inca cit ofl 
functio y,t : torturing thoug! 
a ; t! of the worm t 
dieth no pre upon the mind of su 
1 man Lord George S , 
from | hal d ex 1of the 1 
"itt ensibit Te I ‘ 
wise to know An \ ‘ 
ane? ob ce 
1 } ™ et 
| ‘ 
r 
The M tile N y Im is ¢ 1 
P t ter Safetyof Lar 
P j Stet } pP 
S lL Yacht Exrplan 
tory D L¢ ! / ‘ 
fai 1 BE ( j 
( t fthe H f¢ i 
‘ ( f / é rR fh 
Cas By James B Man 
of t Kir] und. I : 
(‘o Su ‘ ~ " ‘ 
the Po K irkald L, n; Norie ¢ 
‘ : ' 
N in W tl i a 1 ‘ 
t na I we 
was mi ~ t Lt kind 
have been f ! ) ! devi 
the he ’ ate ' yo encounte 
the thre t lab of | ) 
the , Deine 7 ‘ 
thro fart Wi the v 
f+) , >the f . - & 
ol tive , 1 ti j m } 
mised ( ] I 0 | ! 
tem oly / ) 
th command | ‘7 ad he ear 
back to these « t ait vy j 
at once appare ttl in no tr th 
lence heen more triumphant t! n 
in that of nav t Upon the w e ol 
waters the rudder and the compa have 
enabled men to tra wrt themselves to the 
most distant regions with almost-unerring 
certainty ; and, what is not a little remark 


able, man. in being able to stain every 
variety of clime from the line to the poles, 
: 1} 


appears to | ‘almost the only created deiIng 
fitted by constitution to explore regions so 
widely separated. 


n example of 





Will it be believed then, that in man’s 
progress from the savage to the 

state, from the purely natural tothe wholly 
artificial, causes should arise to check fur- 
ther etlorts to decrease the danger which 
the sea presents I ‘ 


social 


to him as a traveller, as a 
whose constant t | 


merchant, or i om 
and home are on the deep? Is it possibli 
to elie f T t what re ruired n order t& 
brine it to useful action, so much skil 
and nn hould not ein 

stop short of perfection for want of in 


but should: eet inn mn 


ement ¢ 


creased knowlede¢ 
himselfa barrier to its advan 





Mr. Ballingall, in his work entitled ‘Ba 
in Mer I Na \ lt oved. | 
nvest ited terestin pect 

W hoeve { e the trouble of loo } 
into the work, \ rise from it satished it 
there L mode in ¢ and 1 expen 

e.1 ‘ ( ructing shy which 
whe pplled | the etiect ol pre 
ve nine ‘ I oi the wre the de 
t r rat ol] wert wna e whieh 

1o \ e take | ce not the 
e to ) o the minuti@® o ti pla 
! loes Mr. B i ( » claim 
t! eC mmvel Db lor 
ext fit to the Mere \ In 
el f the pru eh bee 

r ki ted um Ss! f 
re { ‘ ) what to he 
» bid de eS ft tempest 
| nie od cor / ri »forn 

( bi rk ot re I j rhe 

t ( ct ) iveT \ ( 

é d l M ruly 1 
not f ‘ but re 

‘ , , nn ‘ j 

I f { hi W ! 
ta \ me i 
‘ et or 
1a | H wi een 
t mibe ve 
| ‘ { The ‘ 
bet t 
I tive r 
o} } ( ! e¢ 
ecul nst ence ¢ kind. Then 
e the | ‘ nd pi 
cared ct b | 

{ the wit decree of +} 
10 f His M dow 
I may | crack 
ti Vi I t riit I 

( ‘ not 
) i T eve ) 
T ( ( \ VV we ( vie ( 
} 
’ ei 
' ; } ' } —_ 
, j the Me e N 
é > Mr. B 

ier} yr ti ifety of | ! t} 
ecurity of propert the « of « 
nication between « mtr é 1 cour 
Human vy. we lth ( movment, elf-pre er 
vat } cence peact ll are concerned 
init. Who ga it shall not? Not the 


British public; they are interested in hav 


ing secure vecsels, 
But they hi 


the 


LV 


if they can 


pe 
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made. 


never thought about it; or 


racnel y 
. 
that veeselis are made as secure 
' 
ibour can make them. Not 
' 
m thew live ire at stake 
’ 
no ove ra n 
t in 
) 4 
rie S \ 
: -| é 
er 6 q 
stra ‘ 
‘ ve . 
I ) 
, i 
| 
: “ 
‘ | ( 
| ‘ 
| 
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‘ \ i} 
‘ Tt t 
> iil ine 
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] 
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v\ 
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( er | ( t 
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l é i 
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ye 
hy 
{ i ‘ 
VV iit 
t irom ti 
Ld 
ic and 
. i ‘ yal I 
on ) 
Were 1 © ¢ j r fr » th 
{the 1 § 


W ho, t 


killa 


I 


repose in the full confidence 


nd 


ave 
hen 


ire 
} 
i 


wri 


the parties ostensibly concerned, 
might perhaps be left to be settled betweer 
the underwriters, ship-owners, ship-build 
ers, and hant 


merch So long as mere i 
animate 
} 


mat r i concerned, those wl 


choose to throw upon a caming-table ma 
2 e the they list, and divid 
the sing und nnings among then 
B ere are | other | les Col 
erm I'he of thousands and te! 
) 1 beines are stake 
hese latter have 
‘ tl! { Lnat the 
yf y ntne mim 
ley the 1 
} ‘ p-owner, and me 
I Y can har t 
‘ ‘ iti cle 
‘ ‘ re i atl 
' elong. in 
. Sy med 
‘ hole cor 
lo r especial benef 
lite, supposing 
r construction, W 
te cketty and batter: 
‘ put 0 ci p 
i LV e her wor 
‘ me ti i 
ne ould found 
y t pringing «it 
u ul ‘ i ic lo of 
i il elihood wo 
lt w ild be u st 
rte the be that ¢ hip-owne 
, es, would cher 
Tt \ i ept m of th 
t 1) t 1 ever whe 
! he breast 
own oT et the bett« 
es Look for proofs to the his 
the ve-t f . trade whiel 
1 on in Brit 
B own will hard 
Lin « I t fe regcomeg 
| f ( ed by Mr. Ba 
' ‘ } those w 
{ by f The appe 
: ‘ I I'he mit 
el ) ened Lr [ \ ct 
» behalf of the brave eam 
) ‘ 1 " zy old sh ps to 
( ceremony as rat 
he « itemplated, if they are 
rv I ti be eT dead me 
‘ 45 I un 3 ray ti 
wil juestion to be tris 
{ le rit nd own 
I Y ( ry ou I b ‘ 
ne ne i Lele rer <¢ ‘ 
nd ! | whin 
| wh day 
e apt to grun 
it es rather unceré 
eated m ng se ) ee 
bh ym to feed the hark \ 
time t ite clear t it the unde 
h i t y { will hesitate 
K very scl ru into merely dub 
; Annihilate wrecks, and the und 
ter’s occupation is gone. By wreck 
lrownings they live and move in sple: 


and 
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and € juipage 


the) 
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the Every thing wl 
weel villapply though 
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; been said of ships | and } 1 Ma 1830, at the back of th 
force, tosteam- | Isle W tt ‘ { s] 
lerity of travelling ol i oh the wa 
rvreat inducement I ol a l 
wwe them. But ’ we 
wie may ¢ er ina V \ aga 
na ere now I I ig | 
‘ , 
ve of . 
i ” Ne ’ ; 
tl ( { >In 
een 
W c 
{ \ i 
( ‘ | 
B I \ 
‘ r ¢ - 
d es of « 
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| ( Ca woul y 
I I Ye 
I I 
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Ww 
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; 
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| ‘ ad not to 
I S would 
S ‘ ‘ A] first 
be« n number, 
ely how he 
‘ yn of 1 i 
Jj | ' ve ot have made her 
) ‘ Ss the f ; iu 
; > 1 he f 1 to 
/ t ( ve I rd rie Lone 
Royal I yore ‘ a her 
rank Gret 
castle,—though such would be a rare sight 
the Wolf | now-a-d i 


d but six 
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by the underwriters. and she loses caste at | periment, letany person who has fallen into 


once: she ts reduced toa second-rate ship, 
though -y d still drown a thousand 
of the other, were they.navigated by the 
immortal gods. 

For endeavouring to stir up attention to 
these Mr. Ballingall 
deserves the thanks of the community. 


unrea onablens ees, 


From the same 


London University Magazine, No: II. for 
July 1833. Noteon ‘Austin’s Province of 
Jurisprud¢ nce Dete rmined, p. 137.—Lon 
don; J. M‘Gowan. 


T'ne Tories hate the Lc 

as they hate an omnibu 

for the same reason. 

something has been done by it for the mid 
dle and under classes; therefore in their 
eyes it is beastly lil owners, and the 
branch-d«spots and their toad-eaters abhor 
it as they love : nquisitor or a Cossack. 
The combat a /a mort was of their own be- 
ginning; and though may wound the 
people’s heel, the end will be to bruise the 
serpent’s head 1 this view it is especial! 
ly fortunate nthe enemy will bestow 
his venom on e generation. Every 
yuubescent you now shaving for a beard 
in the vicinity of Gower-street, is destined 
to te Il Is | 


tney 


en if he g enough 
to | how in his time the ‘ all slave 
ry’ party in England,—who wherever tw 
or three were gathered together to oppre 
were there 1 the midst of were 
strong enouch to call their betters ill name 
by their hirelir and show their faces in an 
occasional majority in a Second Chamber. 
These same youths, without t 
rying at Jericho, have re 
up a publication;—by far 
of study. if nd ted W noderate ids 
ment an licity, of t can befall the 
human scl nterval betwee 
child The stimulus to 
exactness, the opportunity of comparisor 
with subsequent performances and those of 
others, the power of being known or not 
the ready and almost indestructible facult 
of reference,—al! point out this as a sort of 
steam-engine improvement on the ways in 
which men have been wont tocultivate the 
talents they possessed. The warnings to 
be offered are few;—to despise rhetoric, 
and eschew fine writing;—to be alway 
afraid of having too much to say, never of 
too little ;—to ware flippancy and bad jokes; 
—to avoid epithets, and all but annihilate 
adverbs ;—to let the lest thing ever bronght 
before the reader, be the two-legged thing 
sitting on a three-legged stool, that writes, 
—or what he thinks, he feels, and he will or 
will not perform. If the dunce has a reason 


| ves lon 


ive any. 


them 


ionger tar 


olved on sett 


the best mx 


for ‘ thinking,’ why does not he give it? If | 


he has not, why does not he cay nothing 
about it? 
amicis,—be the degrading ‘ We, 
fort of one blockhead to gain importance by 
representing himself as many. As an ex 


And farthest of all. —procul ab | 
—the ef- | : 1 
| the part of a wise man to compare the two 


| 
| 


this lowest slough of humility, resolutely 
purge his performance of the filthy figure 
amd sée if it has not the same kind of effect 
that a clean shirt and a razor have upor 
the miserable who was in want of them 
Along with these prov let there be 
some object, and always ‘to edification ;’— 
omething to be made clear, if it be only te 
the writer;—some invitation to a friendly 
passage of arms, for the sharpening of two 
parties at once to the defence of the com- 
non truth; something to be done or pre- 
pared for, which the man may point to here 
after'and say, ‘See how long it is, since | 


sions, 


| began to labour in the attempt to be of use.’ 


This is by the way; the original purpose 
having been only to take up a question on 
which*both the original and the commen- 
tar to leave something to be added 
The matter in dispute, is the propriety ol 
resistance to bad evovernment. And the 
defect of both the original and the commen- 
tary, appears to be that this question is 
confounded wtth the propriety of submis- 
sion to government in the abstract. Is it 
proper to pay bills at taverns? Js it right 
) The severest moralist will 
least permitted. But is it 
Is it 


tary ecm 


to eat ere 
allow that it is at 
incur ibent to pay fra wduleé nt bills? 
moral duty to eat retten eres? 
The answer to thisis clearly, ‘ Not if you 
can help it. If you cannot help it, the case 
is altered; and whether you can or not 
must be determined on knowledge of the 
circumstances of the c W hen it is an- 
nounced as an inflexible rule of morality, 
that, for Instance, no man is on any ac 
count to steal: what is asserted is, that it 
is for the general happiness that no man 
however u t micht be to himself, is to 
be allowed individual case to steal ; 
—that it is <ettled, signed, and seal- 
ed with th "mankind in their cor 
t rood which may 
nen from a particular 
will or can overba 
vil which ‘tly or indirectly, 
in the end from the permission 
uch acknowledgment on 
bmission to bad govern 
not on the contrary a 
| that resistance to bad go- 
lalwavs has beenthe grand 
man happiness, the spade 
e crow-bar, by the resolute 
ise of which is won an 
art of us.has of comfort 
that in fact if there be any 
praise, 


ise, 


, sty 


ever 


aires 


y 


it 1S this t 1S this 


The whole late that requires submis- 
sion to bad government at all, is like the 
postulate that should demand the eating o! 
rotten eggs; there is a failure to make out 
any obligation to begin with. If indeed any 
quantity of extraneous evil be haaging 
over the non-performance,—as, for exam- 
ple, if asanguinary savage were waving 2 
scimitar over the recusant,—it would be 


nNoety 
posti 


Or in like manner, if a traveller was 


: 
evil 
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dut: 
not 
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charged for twenty dinners He had never 
eaten, in a country where the attempt at 
complaint would probably be followed by 
the bastin ado if not the bow-string,—he 
might do quite right, on reflection, 
up with the injury. But this is the 
duty of out of two evils c ing the le 
not any abstract duty of paying 
that were never had. To maintair 
duty in the abstract, would in . t be 
throwing what security for | 
world may have, and setting u : the hugest 
Moloch ot immorality that rogues could de- 
sire in its place; and just the 


moral 
100s ‘wet; 
ior ainnel 

suciia 
over- 


stice tne 


same would 
be the consequence of setting up the doc- 
trine that bad governments are not to be 
resisted. 

If any man, in defence of overcharged 
dinners, should urge the gre 
verns, and the desperate consequences that 
would arise to the con munity from their 
bills not being paid; he would be answered 
that this was true of just bills, but not in 
the sliehtest degree of unjust. No man 
wants to hurt decent governments, nor 
honest tavern-keepers; but their use will 
not consecrate their abuse. It is no more 
true that the alternative is between sub- 
mitting to bad governments and having no 
rovernment at all, 
eating rotten eggs and having no eggs 
brought to market at all, There is an aris 
tocratical or gubernatorial fraud in the as- 
sertion, 
ments into existence by the endurance ot 
their misdeeds ;—they will bear a great 
deal of mending and still consent to act. It 
is not true that there is the asserted con- 
nexion between touching a bad govern- 
ment and anarchy. It may be true enough 
that all bad governments when touched 
cry ‘anarchy ; but history has proved 
what they call anarchy is the life’s blood of 
honest men, the thing by which 
the y live and flouris 

he mistake then, is simply in supposing 
that submission to bad government is to be 
classed among moral duties at —or 
more strietly in overlooking, sist- 
ance to bad government is the moral 
whenever the probable advanta res of sue- 
cess are gre A r than the prob vable sufier- 
ing from opposition. It is in fact the case 
of resistance to any kind of robbery and 
mischief.. Men must after all be responsi- 
ble for exercising a sound discretion as to 
consequences ; as a man must be responsi- 
ble who chooses to fire on a superior num- 
ber of armed highwaymen. But the moral 
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all; 
that re 
duty, 


at utility of ta- | 


than that it is between | 


that it is necessary to coax govern- | 


| 


duty is in impartic ully estimating the pro- | 


babilities of success in the particular case ; 
not in giving a carte blanche to all present 
and future minions of the moon. Hear 
what Blackwood’s Magazine quotes from 
Burke, with only a change of name for the 
subject on the table. 

hose who give and those who receive ar- 
bitrary power, are alike criminal. There is 
no man but is bound to resist it to the best of 
his power, wherever it shall show its face in 
the world. It is a crime to bear it 
can be rationally shaken off. Nothing but ab- 


when it | 
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solute impot ence can justify men in not resist- 
ing it to the utmost of their ability. 


to put |} 
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honest admiration of the 
ud it is clear that Mr. Rush ap- 
res i the sentimental 
ome classic land. 
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also shut his eyes t ere 
they were tounded; ; ile 
tions ever) that view of England 
is taken iron ! int,—Irom. a po- 
sition whence the great features are alone 
: ich in short as would be 
foreign govern- 

n keeping up a good 
ant to have the 

, turned towards us 
someti and itis vers sible that in 
labouring at the repair of the interior me- 
chanism, the grandeur and beauty of the 
whole machine are sometimes forgotten; 
but what is the value of the machine if it 
does not go well? Mr. Rush gives himself 
not much concern on this head ; he admires 
its costly structure, its venerable appear- 
ance, its gigantic sige, and looks upon the 
intricacy of its works with curiosity mixed 
with carelessness. 

Books like this of Mr. 
flection, an insight into the country from 
which the author comes. When a man 
takes up a pair of tongs from the fender, 
and exclaims what a wonderful contri- 
vance '|—it is aan that he has no tongs at 
home. So it is with Mr. Riteh. ‘Though 
| his observations are neither deep nor mi- 
| nate, they still serve the purpose of giving, 
as it were, the converse of the result of the 
same kind of observation in America. Mr 
Rugh is a correct writer; his style is ap- 
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Rush, give, by re- 
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Cur f ese two works, which at 
least resemble each other in the title i 
is by Mr. John Mo the chemist, wh 
lomicile it is believed it Hull, from 
whence his philanthro ind ingen 
radiate over the rest of the world I he 

ere of this gentleman’s t wel 
known to be | but the variety of | 
philanthropic and scientific exe on ’ 
most incaiculabl The vegetable 
dom, it might have been supposed, was a 
new conqu for he has not in | 
works, laid claim to any pa yf it ) 
mains; but on lookin Into t 
{ ‘p) ) t will be found t tith 
been long his favourite pursuit, and tl 
chief source of his en men It 1 
have been imagined t th chietl 
revelled in chem for great have been 
his e ts therein. large and 
cussion bright and ! ‘ ve Y 
Stull ra would ee! 

‘ t eculiar pa mv {o 

the s oO } ilering by t pl 
cation ott ts ol le f ) nere 
ass ed } che ¢ e bee 
d rect ) ( I i l 
brations on ended animatio his 
ention for iw from shipwreck,’ | 
new ‘lightning conductor,’ and gener 
his w ork ) eri henomena ; but more 
especially, h treatise on the ‘ Disease 
ca fled Hy drophobia ;’ ind his other treatise 
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on‘ Pulmonary Consumption,’ wherein this 
dire disease is for the first time treated 
chemically, and the discoveries of modern 
chemistry applied t at least 
great plausibility, a if even | 
the curative process | at an 
rate much light is tl true cha 
racter of the disease | ret ol 
facts brought to bear on the circur nee 
under which this sad malady } ind to 
prevail. The distinctive character of these 
and all other of Mr. Murray’s numeron 
writings that he is an indefatigable col 
lector of tacts which by their singularity, or 
other property, may assist the philosopher 


in spelling out the ways of nature. By 
hI 


thus bringing bear all the remarkable 
phenomena ot nature on his subject. he as | 
it were pricks out its extreme boundaries, 
and so far aids in the completion of a gene- 
ral survey, leaving however the interior 


for the quieter examination of such men as 
Mr. Main, who his title page records has 


been for fifty years chiefly if not solely oc- 
cupied 


watching nature, and that pro- 
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bably without going many yards from his 
own garden. While Mr. Murray bring 
the labours, travels, and researches of the 
whole world of naturalists and adve ant urers 
to bear upon his views of the vegetable 
world, Mr. Main, spa r knife or hook in 
ha I, na content lise if with such ol 
the ors y but elementary and universal 
ope of nat as are eternally pro- 
ceeding within the limitseta few acres of 
1urset ro paw his is a ditlerence on 
which Mr irray W pride himself; he 
contemns the impertect theories of enthu- 
istic inventors, who struek with what is 
10n in a few phenomena, proceed has- 

y to the e ction of a system. Mr. 
M cries xduction, but is never 
fied that las { enough. Unless 
when he indulg¢ ye little pet theory 
of his own, he cries out against theories, 
| ea t nd to the works ofa 


“p travelle rs. Let 
us Drin ni e to he exclaims, 
t tli tne sses,and only 


tay to temat when the whole arena 
of disput crowded with her trophies. 

M Main procedure presents a con- 
trast wit Q tly, knife in hand, he 
All nature nere m the } lant before 

let us observe her ways Mr. Main 
detects abump or | tina tree, he watches 

t he cu t. he ties it, h umost lives upon 
- but Mr. Muri dives into all the depths 

f knowledge 1 brings you up all the 
af ¢ } und knot that ob 
ere int . le vurse of observatior 

> ever ¢ ed; he compares their 

elr b ice, their characters ; and 

en cone ventures to represent, 
eno known whereby to come 

" ) conclusion. Both these plans 
col ute to the advancement of science, 
1¢ ily adapted to the talent 
ind cap the individuals who select 
hem. Mr. Main may or may not mak 
eful discoveries, or throw new light upon 

the operations of nature ; but the works of 
Mr. Murray, displaying as they do the 
henomena of natu n their most striking 


M ( vating form Ce fail to in 





crease the namber of her worshippers, if 

he dees not also do it by the :ptitude of his 
} 7 

examples, the liveline { his ilhustrations 


and the ardour of his decctipticns. For 
Mr. Main, and his pureu! and his work, 
sible not to feel re on ; and it is 
nds his book wil 
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noesible 


that in proper hi 
prove the more val ible and fructifying of 
the two But ior ft rposes of nerely 


e] 
popular instruction, Mr. Murray’s work i is 
1. Ofhis lively manner ot 
setting the Kingdom of Nature before his 

vader, it will be easy to give numerous 
~~ at the same time make such a 
selection of his instances as may produce 
the efiect of his entire book, which is that 
of generating an ardent love of knowledge. 

In the materials of which paper is, and 
has been, or may be composed, all readers 
and writers are interested. Here is the 
antiquarian view of the subject by one who 
has taken the interest of a chemist and a 
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botanist in it; one of Mr. Murray’s sepa 
rate writings being dedicated to ‘ practical 
remarks on modern paper,’ 

‘From the pith of the pi 





rus antiquorum, 














were formed the papyri ol pt, found in the 

ycamore (ficus ftatua) coffins, the dormitories 
of mummies; as wt $ those 1 red trom 
the ruins of Pompeii and Hercu eum. T 

“ paper reeds by the brooks,” are mentioned in 
the prophetic records, several centuries before 
our era: the papyrus still clings to such spots 
umong the marshes of Egypt, and the Delta ol 
the Nil and forms a beautiful ornament on 
the banks of the Ar u it fou non¢g 
the swamps near t entS ‘ ms 
to be a variety, if not list t s les; and 
M. Lippi states his ha ltwo speci 
aifierent trom the true } Is Antiquorum ol 
modern botanists The « ipvrus of 
Linnwus rarely excee n k 
which is about that of a : ! 
session, though Pliny i t Ww i 
thick @8 &@ mans arm I if plant ofr 
easionally exceeded fifteen f } ‘ It 
stem is imbricated, of a ngula e, and 
tapers toward the summ I f the 
papyrus is composed of a tuft of SS 
filaments, about twelve in . toward 
the middle, each filament se : ! ir 
und in the partition are f I of 
flowers, not'unlike an ear of wheat forn 
ing a soft and silky hu The \ of t 
papyrus Was used in ancient times in 
ceremonies. We have seena ve fine 
tall specimen of the papyrn thouorum in the 
lecture room of the Botanic Gard I 
burgh, growing ina vessel of water. This 
celebrated pla upplied the paper V } 
material of ancient time nd, in I ul 
history of Pliny, we are supplied ‘ a cle 
scription of the process employed [ i 
paper: the pay vrus Was separateu into 
slices, by a fine point: these were i 
contact by the r edges, tran rse s were 
igain superpo n them. 1 heir ’ 

n sim " col t t cone mass W 
sprinkled with Nile wate ul submitted 
pressure. This ancient pape which becar 
an important branch of | phan ex 
especially with the Roman | re, al 
reign of Augustt we ha ! ‘ 
believe was th I ! If % ) 
pecimen of E n | I en wu 
eye and the li the ribs may be n para 

1, and crossing each other at rig angle 


necimens of modern ! 


We have seen tv 


ri, manufactured by the Cheval Landolina 
of Syracuse, by a procs similar to that de 
scribed by Pliny, in the medulla, or 
pith, was employed tthe external rind of 
the reed, as has been generally supposed. One 
of these specimens I saw at the Studio of 
Naples: the other in tl British Museum 
With a description of the process in Italian 

th presented by Land: i. I have com- 
pared each of these with Egyptian papyri, al 


‘red from He 


reulaneum 
em- 


so with those recov 


and there can be no doubt that the proces 
ployed has been the same. Dr 
Copenhagen, supplied me with a detail of the | 
oom communicated to him personally by | 
andolina, and it is substantially what has | 
I have myself tried the same ex- 


been stated. 


Schouw, of | cades 


air, and 





periment successfully, on a small scale. ‘T 
reed was in h 
the Great 





paper formed from the pape! 


estimation in the time of Alexande1 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, when 
he comm ed his library ind collected an 
immense variety of books, had them copied on 
this kind of paper In his reign, considerable 
quan é yper were exported: which 


was, at length, however, prohibited, to prevent 


establishing a 











the King « 
ri it Paper made from the papyrus, 
was DI , manu tured at Alexandria, 
ind the city w ( lerably enriched by the 
exp i | Vi is mention 
one | } who ad that he ¢ ma 
: vi of his stock of 
pa j t ‘ ised is not cer- 
ta Known i { ne nhith century i 
wa f ul 1 in | é ind in Italy 
ind France, w tinued to eleventh and 
Some curi facts are collected on the 
locomotion of plants. The manner in which 
that ec Oo ce] s of flowers the Orchises, 
v ake the pilgrimage of the 
en ne, is explained by the per- 
pet | ion and decay of a latera tu- 
hero he Monkshood also marehes 





about an inch annually; so 


and proceeds 


that in a century it would have travelled 
nearly eicht feet and a half. Of roots that 
are used for food, Mr. Murray as usual puts 
together the most striking known facts. Of 


roots and of trees that 
records the fol 


that detach 


thre t position he 





lowing {i prefixing some remarks on the 
reneral property in the banian and other 
et 
Ch h the root usually springs from the 
I c he al es mm mes de- 
s: of ft cription the tree- 
1 mpe! I yreum und at- 
’ 7 ‘ I Meditei 
Ss plate Il. fic. 9.}—the branches 
v1 deta incels of fibrous 
T) 
’ i W { 
t? r | ) 
l 
e iixa ud not been 
’ ed pe cauti 1 of enclosing 
hem 1 n tubes W pted; thjs gave them 
ely preserves that hygro- 
metric state wi nis essentia » SUCCESS: SO 
that 1 band of moss, such as was em 
ploved in t use of the scarlet air plant, 
would have equally subserved the purpose 
The pothos violacea, so called from the colour 
of its berries, is a native of Jamaica, and a 
hrubby stove plant. Its stem supplies roots 
milar to the nian tre The mangrove, of 
which n e in the sequel, 1s a most grotesque 
and extraordinary instance of a similar na 
ture; the wer series of branches bend to the 
ground, tal root, and form a series of ar 


so that the tree seems lifted. up into the 
supported between the heavens and 
the earth, by cigantic stakes. These illustrate 
the conversion, or change of the majn roots 


into stems, and vice versa, There isa plane 
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These, though remarkable for this climate, 
sink into insignificance in comparison with 
tropical foliage; the leaves of the danceaellip- 
tica measure, in many instances, not less than 
six feet in length, and nearly eighteen inches 
in diameter in their widest part. The leaves 


of the strelitzia regina grow to the height of 


three or four feet by eighteen inches, and 
sometimes leaves of this plant will be found 
still larger. The leaf of the musa paradisiaca, 
or plantain, has been found to measure mort 
than ten feet in length, by two feet at the base 
Some leaves of palms far exceed even these 
dimensions. A leaf of the corypha umbracu- 
lifera, or great fan palm, or talipot tree, some- 
times measures five and thirty leet in circum 
ference, a sufficient covert for 30 or 40 men 


| 
| 


I 
| 


| and in some of th 


The rafia palm of Madagascar is said to mea- | 


sure sixty feet. A frond of the ciboa palm 
serves the natives of Africa as an umbrella 
and thus protected Mungo Park from 
tropical rams. In the South Sea Islands, the 
leaf of the talipot palm serves as a parasol, as 
it does the purpose of an umbrella in the East 
Indies 
ands, a Jesuit missionary had a dwelling con 


very o 
the 


| bee nh in 


At Manilla, one of the Philippine Isl- | 


structed for him under two palm leaves, where | 


he said mass, and slept secure ; it was a com- 
plete covert from the storm, and no rain could 
penetrate. In consistency also, the fronds or 
leaves are very various: 


airy like gossamer, | 


or the texture of the most delicate film, up to | 
the coriaceous mass of the Nopal, or the thick | 


succulent leaves ofsome mesembryanthemums, 
and the rigid ones of the agave. The leaves 


of the paliscourea rigida, large, tough, and | 


unyielding, rustle like parchment in the wind 
and the cactus spindsissimus, and some yuccas 
and agaves, might form a stockade or circum 
vallation, which would defy an enemy, with 
all the armoury of war. Indeed we once re 
member to hate seen, near to Orbitello, in 
Italy, a field, of which the agave americana 
was the entire fence, and a most impenetrable 
barrier it seemed te be.’ 

‘Leaves are sometimes beautifally polished 
and shine like ivory. ‘The begonia nitida has 
leaves which possess a beautiful lustre: the 
magnolia, the holly, and the laurel have leaves 
that seem to be varnished. Each leaf of the 
double cocoa nut is twenty feet long and ten 
feet wide. Sometimes the leaf is silky, 
satiny, resembling the pericarp of Honesty 
The silver tree, protea argentea, presents a 
beautiful example of a shining satiny leaf 
some leaves are so clothed with down as to re 
semble white velvet : the verbascum thapsus, or 
great mullein, is a familiar instance of a thick 
woolly covering for the surface of the leaf 
Sometimes this satiny or woolly integument 
may be stripped off entire, a process which is 
managed with considerable dexterity by the 
natives of the south of Africa; the stalks and 
leaves thus treated, supply stockings, gloves, 
and caps. According to Humboldt, caps are 
formed of the spathes of certain palms, which 

< @ coarse net-like tissue. The inne! 

k of cerra duida, or shirt trees, supplies the 
Indians with garments resembling sackcloth.’ 
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‘The largest flowers hitherto discovered are 
the rafflesia arnoldi and the rafflesia patma, 
the former of which is nine feet, and the latter 
six feet in circumference; but the most curious 
part of their extraordinary history is, that 
they are mere without root, stem, or 
leaf; so diversified is that proteus thing called 
We naturally assume that to consti- 
tute a plant, it must be possessed of specific 
parts leaf and flower, are features 
which, in the mind’s eye, are essential to the 
constitution of a proper and perfect plant; but 
in the tuber cibarium, we perceive a root, and 
nothing more, yet it is a plant. In the rafflesia 
and biugmansia, it a flower, and only a 
flower, though doubtless these too are plants; 
» alew and lichens a leaf, and 
a leaf alone, still these are plants.’—p. 85 

The following is the story of the disco- 
‘the ratilesiaarnoldi. 

‘Among the most extraordinary discoveries 
of modern times, fertile as our era has already 
the fruits of research, is that of the 
rafilesia arnoldi ; discovered in the year 1818, 
by Dr. Arnold: its generic name is a very just 
compliment to the late Sir Stamford Raffles, 
and the specific name to that of its discoverer. 
Plate I. figure 5, represents this extraordinary 
parasite found in the island of Sumatra. The 
circumference of the fully expanded flower is 
NINE PeeT, being a yard in diameter. The 
nectarium was computed to hold twelve pints; 
and the entire weight to be 15lbs. The petals 
or segments, which five in number, are 
about twelve inches long, and vary from one 
fourth to three-f an inch thick. The 
colour of brick red, covered 
I have 
seen a fine wax model of this magnificent titan 
of the vegetable kingdom, in the rooms of the 
London Horticultural Society; and there are 
buds in Linnean Society's Museum; the 
flower fully blown was discovered in a jungle 
under some bushes, close to the ground, with 
a swarm of flies hovering over the nectarium, 
and apparently depositing their ova in its sub- 
the late Dr. Arnold thus announces its 
discovery ina letter toa friend:—“At Pulo 
Lebban, on the Manna River, I[ rejoice to tell 
you, | met with what I consider the greatest 
prodigy of the vegetable world. I had ven- 
way before the party, when one of 
the Malay servants came running to me, with 
wonder in his and said, ‘ Co with me, 
sir aflower very las gre. beauti/ ul, wonder 
with the man about a hundred 
jungle, and he pointed to a 
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come ! 
I went 


yards into the 


| flower growing close to the ground, under the 


| bushes, 


which was truly astonishing. My 


| first impulse was to cut it up and carry it to 


the hut: I therefore seized the Malay’s parang, 
(a sort of instrument like a woodman’s chop 
ping hook,) and finding that it sprang from a 
small root, which ran horizontally, (about as 
large as two fingers,) 1 soon detached it, and 


removed it toour hut. To tell you the truth, 


| had I been alone, and had there been no wit 


searcely visible point to a circumference ot | 


nine feet. 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 


139. 


nesses, I should, | thimk, have been fearful of 
mentioning the dimensions of this flower, so 
much does it exceed every flower I have ever 

it Thad SirStamford and 
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who, thongh equally astonished with myself, 
yet are able to testify as to the truth.” 

“ The whole flower was of a very thick sub- 
stance; the petals and nectary being in few 
places less than a quarter of an inch thick, and 
tn some places three quarters of an inch; the 
substance of it was very succulent. When | 
first saw it, a swarm of flies were hovering 
over the mouth of the nectary, and apparently 
laying their eggs in the substance of it. It 
had precisely the smell of tainted beet 

« Now for the dimensions, which are the 
most astonishing part of the flower. It mea- 
sured a full yard across; the petals being 
twelve inches high, and a foot apart from each 
other. The nectarium, in the opinion of us 
all, would hold twelve ‘weed. and the weight 
of this prodigy we calculated to be fifleen 
pounds !"—p. 204. 


Plants are not the only things that walk; 


there are seeds which appear possessed of 
locomotive power, and the capsules of some 
flowers explode spontaneously when the 
seed is ripe, and thus spread their race on 
all the soil within range of their fire. 
“The forms of seeds are very curious, and 
infinitely diversified: some are like a horn, a 
a crescent, a shield, ora horse-shoe; others re- 
semble a snail (medicago,) ora caterpillar 
(scorpiurus)—others, again, will be found like 
a shuttlecock, as the cyamus; all these forms, 
we reasonably conclude, have their design— 
“nothing cometh by chance.” These peculi- 
arities in structure are connected with their 
preservation, their dispersion, their insertion 
into the soil, and the depth to which they pene- 
trate, as well as their mode of germination 
The feather grass, stipa pennata, is plumed 
like an arrow, which will preserve the seed 
in a particular direction; and as soon as it 
darts down upon the earth, it worms or screws 
itself into the soil, to a certain depth; whcn 
the plume, having fulfilled its office, breaks off, 
flies away, and becomes the sport of the 
winds. Though this be a very singular phe- 
nomenon, the shuttlecock seed of the thistle 
and dandelion afford examples of contri- 
vances of a somewhat similar kind. The 
seeds of the tillandsia, or wild pine of the 
West Indies, a parasite on other plants, are 
supplied with long threads, which have the 
roperty of coiling themselves round the 
ranches of trees, and thus become fixed, until 
the seeds germinate. Many seeds are re- 
markably susceptible of moisture. The seeds 
of the musk cranesbill are connected with an 
apparatus which unscrews itself when moist, 
and coils itself up again, when dry. When 
these seeds are moistened they begin to move, 
and the minute hairs serve as feet to direct 
their movements. When the bearded oat is 
left for some time undisturbed in the barn 
along with other grain, it is found to have es- 
caped from the husks, and crept to a dis- 
tance from its former attachment The 
grains of equisetum sylvaticum, when placed 
on a table, and viewed through a lens, present 
an appearance like insect motion, and may be 


seen to leap over an intervening object. If 


we shake a frond, for instance, of the horse- 
tail fern over damped paper; when examined 
by a lens, the minute seeds will appear to 
crawl about ike so many spiders. Thus the 


| them over a considerably greater space. 


application of the awn of the wild oat for the 
purposes of /hygrometry, and the still more 
sensible Indian grass, employed in Captain 
Kater’s ingenious and beautiful instrument 
The peculiar inclination in the inequalities of 
surface in the awn of barley, will prevent its 
retrogression, while its expansion by moisture 
will impel it forward from the spot where it 
originally fell: its march onward, therefore, 
will be incessant from moisture, and it will 
merely pause in its progress, when that mois- 
ture exhales. Mr. Edgeworth constructed an 
automaton figure on the principle of the ani- 
mated oat, which, in a few weeks walked 
across the room. The screw-like structure of 
the bearded oat is very apparent, resembling 
in some measure the remarkable stem of the 
screw pine, which is perhaps designed to serve 
a somewhat similar purpose in its relations to 
moisture; if we breathe on the seed, the awn, 
which is a little elevated above the plane of 
the horizon, will be put in motion, and de- 
scribe the segment of a circle. When the 
avena fatua, or mad oat, is therefore moisten- 
ed, it writhes hike a being possessing life; of 
this description is the seed of the geranium 
cieutarium, and others. The seed vessel of 
the didymocarpus rexii, which is twisted u 

in the form of a spiral coil, unwinds wit 

moisture, and drops its seeds under circum- 
stances favourable to their germmation. The 
microscope reveals some extraordinary phe- 
nomena of this kind; and Mr. J. E. Bowman 
pointed out to me some singularities in mi- 
nute cryptogamous seeds, which, when affect- 
ed by moisture, and seen under the micro- 
scope, — all life and motion, particularly 
the trichia and sphezrobolus, where, from a 
point, invisible to the unaided eye, the seed 
vessel voluntarily expands, and rolls forth its 
millions of globes, as indeed its name in Greek 
implies.” 

“The dispersion of seeds also supplies us 
with a chain of curieus contrivances, admira- 
bly suited to the purposes‘for which they are 
designed ; and it is a subject of regret, that 
these singularly constructed species of me- 
chanism, have not been so minutely investi- 
gated, as the mteresting subject merits; well 
might Forskal say ; “ miro, nec adhuc investi- 
gato mechanismo propelluntur semina.” The 
capsule of the violet will project its contained 
seeds to a distance, of several feet; and the 
elastic arillus of the wood sorrel, will eject 
The 
euphorbia coccum (Geertner) is also remarka- 
ble in this respect, as well as some of thé ferns, 
which possess an elastic ring for the purposc ; 
geranium, fraxinella,and others. The crack- 
ling of the capsules of furze in a warm sum- 
mer day must be familiar to many, and is 
sometimes the only sound which breaks the 
stillness of the landscape. The scales which 
enclose the seeds of pines sometimes open sud- 
denly, and disperse their contents. The 
noise oceasioned by this mechanical impulse 
on the air may be often heard at a considera- 
ble distance: “ This crackling voice,” says 
Mr. Keith, “ was observed and traced to a fir- 
tree, namely pinus pinea, at Kendlesham par- 
sonage, on July 14, 1808, by two young gen- 
tlemen, my pupils, whe thought the tree was 
bewitched till the cause of the noise was point- 
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ed out to them.” A species of wild cress, car- 
damine impatiens, suddenly unfolds its seed 
vessel, on being touched. Ihave, when hand- 
ling the plant, and more minutely examining 
the structure and elastic apparatus of the seed 
vessels, been temporarily deprived of vision, 
by the impulsion of the seeds into my face. 
The balsam, balsaminum, is net less curious 
than the rest of these, and has been not inap- 
positely, from the elastic force employed by 
the seed pod in the dispersion of its contents, 
called “teuch-me-not.” In these cases, the 


power of the projectile seems to reside in the | 


elasticity of the valves of the capsule.” —p. 112. 

One other property only of particular 
classes of plants will be mentioned; but it 
is a very curious one, and connected with 
the delicate and not well understood sub- 
ject of the electricity of plants. 
perty referred to is the luminousness of 


the rhizomorphe and other vegetables, | 


which give to mines and other places the 
fairy glow of the subterraneous splendour 
of the Arabian Nights. 

—“‘in the case of the rhizomorphe there 
can be no mistake. 
found in subterranean cellars and mines, and 
illuminate the darkness which surrounds them 
with their magic light. In some of the coal 


mines of Dresden, they are singularly beauti- 
Mr. James Ryan informed | 


ful and brilliant. 
me he was once accidentally shut up in a mine, 
and the light of one of the rhizomorphe was 
so brilliant that he could distinctly see to read 
a lettter by it. 


The rhizomorpha phosphorescens is 
found in the mines of Hesse, and yields light 
in the dark, but ceases to be phosphorescent 
in hydrogen and some other gases: the rhizo- 
morpha subterranea and aidula have also been 
found to illuminate the mine with their fairy 
light. Mr Erdmann thus describes the lumi- 
hous appearance of the rhizomorphe in one of 
the mines of Dresden. “I saw the luminous 


plants here in wonderful beauty; the impres- | 
sion produced by the spectacle I shall never | 


It appeared, on descending into the | ‘ 
| through the whole gamut of vituperation 


forget. 
mine, as if we were entering an enchanted 
castle. The abundance of these plants was so 
great, that the roof, the walls, and the pillars, 
were entirely covered with them, and the 
beautiful light they cast around almost daz- 
zled the eye. The light they give out is like 
faint moonshine, so that two persons, near 
each other could readily distinguish one an- 
other. The light appears to be most consider- 
able when the temperature of the mines is 
comparatively high.” That the light is elec- 
trie seems most probable, when we consider 
that an electric discharge imparts phosphores- 
cence to Canton’s phosphorus, (calcined shells, ) 
and that heat enhances the light.”—p. 265. 

It is not necessary to proceed further 
with extracts from this book of wonders. 
By this time its character is pretty well 
understood. The best view has been taken 
of Mr. Murray’s writings; he is a little apt 
to err in matters of taste; his style is often 
more gorgeous than his matter; and his 
self-congratulation occasionally somewhat 
too hearty. He is a good deal given to the 
disputations and controversial; a fault not 


The pro- 


These curious plants are | 


| Mr. Le Bas. 
As the rhizomorphe prey on | 
dead wood, they impart to it a phosphorescent | 
5 light. 





at all uncommon among his brethren of 
modern science. It apa he has often 
been unjustly attacked, and what is worse, 
been robbed of discoveries; but these are 
accidents which the philosopher should 
bear meekly. 


From the British Critic. 


Theological Library, Vol. 1V.— The Life 
of Archbishop Cranmer. By C. W. Le 
Bas, M. A. Professor in the East India 
College, Herts, and late Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Riving- 
tons. 1833. 

Ir the length of a Review were to be 
considered a measure of the merits of a 
work, we should devote a large space to 
the publication now before us. But we 
shall confine ourselves within the limits of 
two or three pages, because so much has 


| been lately written upon the Reformation 


in our Church, that we could hardly hope 
to throw a fuller light upon the subject ; 
and because the task of criticism is consider- 
ably abridged, where little else but praise 
is to be awarded; where, too, the produc- 
tion wants no eulogium in order to make it 
read and appreciated, 

The Life of Archbishop Cranmer is quite 
worthy of the talents and reputation of 
We need scarcely say any 
more; for, in saying this, we give the best 
guarantee for depth and accuracy of know- 
ledge, soundness and copiousness of reflec- 
tion, and glowing eloquence of style. That 


| these volumes are not characterized by so 


exuberant a richness of diction, as the au- 
thor’s command of imagery and language 
has thrown round some of his other writ- 
ings is, we think, rather a beauty than a 
detect in biographical narrative. ne chief 
aim of Mr. Le Bas appears to have been to 


relieve the memory of Cranmer from the 
aspersions which have been cast upon his 


character, aspersions which have run 
from the ‘false Cranmer” of early writers 
to the ‘‘unprincipled Cranmer” of the 
present Bishop of Maronia! And certainly 
we cannot rise from the perusal of this his- 
tory without feeling the subject of it exalted 
in our eyes. It was a pious task; it could 
not have been placed in worthier hands; 
and it is nobly performed. 

In the compilation of the present work 
Mr. Le Bas - diligently consulted and 
digested all the previous publications that 
could be subservient to his purpose. He 
varticularly mentions, in a short preface, 
iis obligations to Foxe, Burnett, Strype, 
and ‘the recent work of Mr. Todd.”- By 
the aid of these materials he has himself 
formed a production, which opens to us the 
springs of action and policy in those event- 
ful times, and carries us along with a stron 
and unflagging interest. In the secon 
volume he has made good use of the “‘ com- 
plete collection of the Remains of Archbi- 
shop Cranmer, which has issued from the 
Clarendon Press at Oxford, under the edi- 
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torial superintendence of the Rev. Henry 
Jenky ns. Fellow of Oriel College.’ The 
valuable labours t 





of this gentleman ought 


not perhaps, to be left without remark ; 
but we think it better to dismiss them with 
a passing and general commendation, than 


either to give a merely briet and desultory 


notice, or to enter into a more detailed ex 


amination to which, however, nothime ol 


novelty could be attached 


Mr. Le Bas has subjoined 


volumes an Appendix, in which in som 
curious details and papers will be found 

It would be an in tice to our reade! 
not to make some tew extract from 
siography wl 1 contains yma t 
mens of classical and sterling be ul 
thought andcomposition. Y et we lerea 
difficulty in selection mply because our 
extracts must be few; and, stead ot seek 
ing for portions the most distmgul ied by 
their eloquence and vigour, we nu t be 
contented with two or three é e 
which can be taken by themseives with 
least injury to the context 





the 


How graphic is following a 
Cromwell’s Vicegerency 


count ot 


and how finely 


marked are the characteristic traits of this 
same personage, and some others amon 


the contemporaries of Cranmer 
The year 1533 was further remarkabl« 


for the « evation olf Cromwell to the nprece 


dented office of rent tothe K al 
Ecclesias ul affairs Tr} le of t s ©X ! 
ordinary manexhil La remarkabdie uv 1 

of the sportiveness of fortune He was the 
son of a fuller, or rd t : fa 
blacksmit! His early life wa I ed 
by an ungovernable fondness f " 

His first exploit was a journey to R 

licit, on behalf of the good town of B the 
costly grace of the greater and less« : s 
a mission in which his light-hearted enuity 


succeeded to admiration 





trous vicissitudes he returned to England, and 
became attached to the serv of C 
Wolsey, whom he defended with conspicu 
ability and zé¢ when he was impeached by 


the Commons in the vear 1529 
last dissatisfied with his situation, or perceiv- 
nal was doome 


mg that the Ca it | 

tion, Cromwell! ntrived to recommend | 
selfto the King; to whom he rendered his 
services necessary, partly by his l d 
intelligence in the despatch of business, and 
martly, it may be conjectu-ed, by the somewhat 
Machiave in ¢ nplex yf } tical y 





rality 








elevated was unknown, ei r in the theory o1 
the practice of the British Constitution. Fo 
mer kings may, indeed, have had their fa 
vourites, on whom they devolved much of the 


splendour and emolument 


government sut Henry. by a formal and so 


and all the car 


lemn appointment raised his conf nial m 
nister to the office of Vicegerent, within his 
own immediate dominions, in all matters | 
touching Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and for 
the redress of all errors, heresies, and abuses 


inthe Church. This title ntment 
were afterwards recognized by the Legisla 
ture, as conferred by the King, charac 
ter ol ‘Supreme heat on ea God. ol 
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the Church of England;” and by the same 
Act prece dence was assigned to the Vicege 
rent above the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
gether with a voice to assent or dissent in the 
is an¥ other Lord of Parliament 
it was this commanding position whic! 


same manne 


ive to Cromwell such vast influence in as 
ing to accomplish the great Ecclesiastical 
revolution. It appears that his thoughts were 
firs sly directed to religious subjects by 
the perusal of Erasmus’s translation of tl 


Testament; the text of which he is said to 





1 ctualily comn ed to memory im the 
Ss journeyings on the continent 
0 ect of this mental discipline probably 
isto u e him with a hearty contempt 
f h ects for w h he had been original 
espa to Rome, and to engage him 
f y int cause of the Reformation. It 
Vas t ite for t chbishop that the pro- 
g is ] wel i wegerency were thus 
ntrusted to e whose energies were devoted 
many of the same objects, for which he was 
ouring, and whose poli 
mmiited him to an imveterate conflict 

with the abuses of the P upacy — Cranme 


snted that the interests of 
but feebly 


adherents of 


at this time 
and 

nfluence of its great pat 
it himself, was beginning 


sented by the friends 


ie Primate. ‘T 


to ebb away [he blacksmith’s son” was 
rarded with disdain by the Aristocracy 
with jealousy by those who had once been his 


many among the 
was thought to 
own personal qualities 
ient power to bear him up 
hostility. He was 


equals, and with hatred by 
(Clergy, Whose supremacy he 
have usurped. His 

vere not ot sual 
iwainst the weight of this 


el rete inscrupulous, and consequently 
useful in the transactions of his master’s bus 
ness ut his character wanted the genuine 
unp of ¢ nes There was nothing in it 

f that sup which lifts up the head into 

egion of serenity, while the tempests are 

ring below. The professional auxiliaries 

f the Archbishop were wholly unequal to the 

ipproaching crisis. Hugh Latimer, then Bi 


shop ¢ f Worcester. has been called the Apos 





tle of England ind with undoubted justice 
if Apostol ntegrity and zeal could merit the 
title But, in truth, he had but little of the 

muine Apostolic prudence. He had thesim 
plicity of the dove, with scarcely a particle of 


the se rpent s wisdom 
perpetually apt to 


His honest impatience 
outrun the tardy and 


unequal pace of authority: and his almost 


rustic plainness sometimes endangered his 
cause, by exposing it to the contempt of cold 
hearted or worldly men. His peculiarities 

deed, were so well known to the Archbishop 
that he found it expedient to administer to his 

r ible friend some grains of salutary cau 
tion, on his appointment to the office of a 
prem o the Court He wisely recom 
mends him, in his sermons, “to overpass all 
nanner of speech, either apertly or suspicious 


ly sounding against any special man’s facts, 
acts, manners, or sayings: to the intent that 
the audience may have none occasion thereby, 
namely to adversaries, which 
id seem to many that you were devoid ol 





slander your 
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charity, and so much the more unworthy to ; doubtless a very large portion of the audience, 


that room. Nevertheless, if such oc- 
be given by the word of Ged, let none 
or suspicion be unreprehended, especi- 
ally if it be generally spoken, without affec- 
tion. Furthermore, | would that you should 
study to comprehend your matter, that, in any 
condition, you stand no longer in the pulpit 
than an hour, or an hour and a half at the ut- 
most. For, by long expense of time, the king 
and the queen shall, peradventure, wax 
weary at the beginning that they shall have 
small delight to continue throughout with you 


occupy 
casion 
ofience 


sO 


to the end 

The character ef Shaxton, bish« 
bury, was another source of weakness and dis- 
union. He, too, like Latimer, was grievously 
deficient m discretion; and, unlike him, he 
was irritable i temper, and most unstable in 
judgment. He had, unhappily, involved him- 
self in a somewhat intemperate correspon 
dence with the Vicar-General, upon a point 
of eeclesiastical discipline ; and this at a time 
when all the resources of mutual confidence 
were required for the support of the Protestant 
interest. Of all the other prelates attached to 
the Reformation, by far the active and 
judicious was Fox, Bishop of Hereford. But 
death had unfortunately deprived the cause of 
his services in the May of the preceding year; 
and never was any thing more disastrous than 
the choice of his successor! Our very chil- 
dren have learned to pronounce the name of 
Edmund Boner with abhorrence ; and this was 
the man who was now to be advanced to the 
prelacy. He had first emerged into notice 
when the public mind was agitated by the 
question of the divorce. His turbulent activity 
in the cause recommended him to Cromwell, 
and raised him tothe Archdeaconry of Leices- 
ter. His subsequent exertions completely won 
for him the confidence of the Reformers. Cran 
mer himself appointed him the Master of the 
Faculties 


p of Salis 


most 


He was sent to supersede Gardiner 
as Ambassador tothe French Court; and dur 
ing his residence at Paris professed so fervent 
an mterest in the progress of the English Bi- 
ble and Testament, (of which an impression 
was then in preparation there,) that he was 
reckoned among the foremost champions of 
Scriptural truth. Towards the close of this 
year, 1539, while he was yet in France, Stokes- 
ley died; and Boner was elevated to the See 
of London jut by that time the influence 
which originally hfted him from obscurity 
had sunk into decay, and he quietly succeeded 
to the diocese and the principles of his prede 
cessor. His subsequent history is well known 
tis the history of a nature so detestably self. 
ish and ferocious, that the darkest Paganism 
would have been disgraced by it.—Cranmer. 
vol. i. pp. 199—202 

If we sought for matters of deeper and 
more touching interest, we should wish to 
quote the whole account of Cranmer’s trial 
at Oxford; but we have only room for the 
atfecting history, which is given of his de- 
meanour, from the time when he retracts 
his recantation, to the moment when he 
expires at the stake. 

“The amazement and confusion of the 


as 


sembly at the utterance of this speech may 


very easily be imagined 


All his judges, and 


| expected nothing from his lips but an open 


and penitent abjuration of his Protestant opi 
nions. Instead of this, he proclaimed that he 
had nothing to repent of but his unworthy 
professions of the Romish faith. It was to no 
purpose that Lord Williams vehemently re- 


minded him of his submission and. dissem- 
bling, and exhorted him to remember himself 


and play the Christian man. The Archbi- 
shop remained unshaken. “Alas! my Lord,” 
was his reply, ‘I have been a man that all my 
life loved plainness, and never dissembled till 
now against the truth, which I am most sorry 
for: and | cannot better play the Christian 
man than by speaking the truth, as I now do.” 
He further protested that, with regard to the 
doctrine of the Sacrament, he still believed 
precisely as he had written in his book against 
the Bishop of Winchester 

“By this time the exasperation of the Ro- 
manists had become outrageous. The assem- 
bly broke up, and the Archbishop was hurried 
to the place of execution. On his way thither 
one of the Friars, foaming with rage and dis- 
appointment, assailed him with reproaches for 
his ineconstancy, and bade him remember his 
recantation ; repeatedly crying out, “ Was it 
not thy own doing? On his arrival at the 
stake he put off his garments with alacrity, 
and even with haste, and stood upright in his 
shirt. When his caps were taken off, his head 
appeared so bare that not a single hair could 
be discerned upon it. His beard, however, 
was long and thick, and his countenance alto- 
gether of such reverend gravity, that neither 
triend nor foe could look upon it without emo- 
tion. While the preparations for his death 
were completing, a Bachelor of Divinity, ac- 
companied by two Spanish Friars, made one 
desperate effort to recall him to his apostacy. 
But their attempts were utterly fruitless. The 
Archbishop was only moved to repeat that he 
sorely repented of his recantation, because he 
knew it was contrary to the truth. On this 
the friars said, in Latin, to each other, “ Let 
us leave him to himself; the devil is surely 
with him, and we ought no longer to be near 
him.” Lord Williams became impatient of 
further delay, and ordered the proceedings to 
cut short. Cranmer, therefore, took his 
surrounding friends by the hand, and bade 
them his last farewell; while his defeated mo- 
nitor the Bachelor, indignantly rebuked them 
for touching the heretic, and protested that he 
was bitterly sorry for having come into his 
company. He could not forbear, however, 
once more to urge his adherence to his recan- 
tation. The answer of Cranmer was, “ This 
is the hand that wrote it, and therefore it shall 
first sufier punishment 

“ The fire was now speedily kindled; Cran- 
mer immediately made good his words by 
thrusting his right hand intothe flame. He 
held it there with unflinching steadiness, ex- 
m time to time, “ This hand hath 
iis unworthy hand!” Soimmove- 
able was his fortitude, that the spectators 
could plainly perceive the fire consuming his 


be 


claiming ft 


ofiended,—t! 


hand, before it had materially injured any 
other part of his frame. At last the _— be- 
came completely lighted, and then the fire 


soon did its xk upon him, To the very last 
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his resolution continued firm. Wheén the 
flames mounted, so that he was almost envel- 
oped by them, he appeared to move no more 
than the stake to which he was bound His 
eyes, all the while were steadfastly raised to- 
wards heaven; and so long as the power of 
utterance remained, his swollen tongue was 
repeatedly heard to exclaun, “ This unworthy 
hand !—Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

That Cranmer’s pauence in the torment 
and courage in dying,’ were worthy of the 
noblest cause isamply and generously attested 
by the Roman Catholic spectator,* who has 
left us an account of his last sufferings. “li 
says the writer of that narrative, “ it had been 
either for the glory of God, the wealth of his 
country, or the testimony of the truth,—as it 
was for a pernicious error, and subversion of 
true religion, —I could worthily have com- 
mended the example, and matched it with the 
fame of any Father of ancient time.” There 
is a sort of traditional story that, after he was 
burnt, his heart was fuund unconsumed in the 
midst of the ashes. The tale is scarcely worth 
repeating. It is, indeed, just possible, that 
when the flames had nearly consumed the 
parts more immediately exposed to their ac- 
tion, the heart may have been separated from 
the body, and may have accidentally fallen 
upon a spot where the fire was less fierce, and 
there it may have been found comparatively 
uninjured, or at least in a state which might 
enable a spectator to distinguish it. And this 
may have given birth to a report which credu- 
lity or superstition might exalt into a mira- 
cle.”"t—Cranmer, vol. 11. pp. 246—249 

Nor can we forbear to add the reflections 
immediately following upon the fate of him 
whom Mr. Le Bas justly and felicitously 
denominates as “‘ the great Mi ister-builder 
of the Protestant Church of England.” 

Thus perished Archbishop Cranmer; a 
man to whom the obligations of this country 


, and his name 


’| against her perfidjous cruelty 


must ever be “broad and deep;” for to his | 
conscientious labours, and incomparable pru- 
dence and moderation, we are, under Provi 


dence, mainly indebted for the present fabric 
o@ our Protestant Church. The brightness of 
his last hour was preceded, it is true, by an 
awful interval ef darkness. The shadows, 
however, most happily passed away from him 


* Our narrative of the martyrdom has heen 
taken partly from the martyrology, but chiefly 
froma the description of it contained in a letter 
from a Roman Catholic eye-witness to a friend; 
dated March 23, 1556, and printed from Foxe’s 
MSS., by Strype, Cranmer, b. iii. c. 21. 

+ This story is omitted in the later editions of 
Foxe. But it seems to have heen so implicitly 
credited by Strype, that he expresses his regret 
that the heart, which the fire hud left inviolate, 
was not preserved in an urn!—Strype's Cran- 
mer, b. iil. c. 21 

With his usual minuteness of detail, Strype 
has given us the following items of the charge 
for the burning of Cranmer:— 

For an hundred of wood faggots 6s. 0d. 

For an hundred of ha alf furse fag- 


gots - 3 4 >}Ibid. 
For the carriage of them - O08 
For two labourers oe 


From whi ch we learn that the burning of a 


heretic usually eost the public about 11s. 4d 


| himself to have a conscience 
towards God and man 
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resumed its lustre in the midst 
of the fires of his martyrdom. The revival 
of his courage was the bitterest of ail imagi- 
nable disappointments to the Romish party 
“he final prostration of his integrity would, 
to them, have been a great and imestimable 
spoil. So blind was the impatience of the 
Church of Rome for the ruin of his fame, that 
it drove her to a prodigal application of her 
customary craft, such as must have tended 
only to the defeat of her purpose. She trod 
upon the victim whom she had allured into 
her toils, till his heart must have revolted 
She thus, in 
efiect, laboured unconsciously to rekindle the 
slumbering fires of his faith and virtue, and to 
defraud herself of the satisfaction of utterly 
murdering his reputation, before she consign- 
ed his body to torture and todeath. Whether 
she might, at the last, have spared his life, and 
yet have been, eventually, gratified with his 
blood, is, indeed, a question which none can 
certainly determine, except Him who search- 
eth the heart. 
man’s judgment, it seems impossible to believe 
that he could long have endured the miseries 
of a dishonoured and despised old age. It ap- 
pears that, all along, he was smitten with re- 


morse and horror tor yielding to the recoil of 


flesh and blood. He protested, just before his 
death, that “he had oit repented himof his re- 
cantation ; and the truth of this saying is irre- 
sistibly established by his whole demeanour in 
his last agony, as represented to us by his ho- 
nest and candid ‘“‘Roman Catholic reporter.” 
And when we look at his self-possession and 
alacrity at the stake, and recollect, at the same 
time, his constitutional defect of firmness, no- 
thing can well be thought of more surprising 
than the heroism of his last hour. It has, in- 
deed, been sometimes alleged, that he derived 
courage to retract, only from his despair of 
—y But his despair of pardon never can 
1ave inspired him with invincible fortitude, 
while the flames were devourmg his flesh. 
His courage in the midst of suffermgs (which 
might well extort groans, even from men 
made of more stubborn stuti than Cranmer,) 
can never have been the effect of hypocrisy 
and dissimulation. It is impossible that he 
could be merely playing a part, when he held 
his hand immoveably in the fire that was 
scorching every nerve and sinew, and accus- 
ed that hand as the guilty instrument of his 
disgrace. We have here, at least, a substan- 
tial proof that, at that moment, all anguish 
vas hight, compared with the agony of his 
deep but not despairing repentance. And jus- 
tice demands of us, further to keep in mind 
that the language in which his penitence was 
proclaimed, relates wholly to bis recent course 
of dissimulation. With regard to every other 
act of his life he expresses himself, throughout 
his persecution, like one who had exercised 
void of offence 


In a word, then, we have seen Archbishop 
Cranmer in his last moments, surrounded, as 
it were, by the ruins of his own good fame; 
and yet, in the midst of that piteous wreck, en- 
abled to resume his courage, and to rise, like 
the Apostle who denied his Lord, from the 


depths of human frailty to the honours ol 


But yet if he is to be judged of 
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Christian martyrdom. It is scarcely to be cre- 
dited that a man like this could have borne to 
live “infamous and contented,” if the Church 
of Rome had allowed him tosurvive. Had his 
life been granted him, he must soon have 
joathed a gift, which would only have reserv- 
ed him for sufferings worse than the bitterness 
of death. He might then, possibly, have sunk 
under the silent, though inglorious martyrdom 
of a wounded spirit; but, more probably, he 
would have been enabled to renew his strength, 
and to seek a refuge from his anguish by rush- 
ing, a voluntary martyr, into the flames.”— 
Cranmer, vol. ii. pp. 250—252. 

Mr. Le Bas is always skilful in the deli- 
neation of character; and in depicting so 
much that was wise and learned—so much 
that was firm and inflexible,—so much that 
was good and venerable in the illustrious 
martyrs of English Protestantism,—he 
writes with a congenial spirit. We have 
not space to inquire, and the task would be 
an ungracious one at best, whether in de- 
scribing the more ambiguous and equivocal 

arts of Cranmer’s conduct, he may not 
nave taken a view too uniformly favourable 
to the subject of his Memoir. In this case 
Mr. Le Bas errs, if he is in error at all, on the 
side not merely of charity but of gratitude. 
The purest fires of patriotism, and the holi- 
est fires of religion must be extinct in every 
heart, which glows not with an ardent 


thrill of admiration at the very names of 


And 


Ridley, and Latimer, and Cranmer. 


if the last of these great men was guilty of 


occasional weakness upon rare and peculiar 
emergencies, we shall do well to remember 
the almost unequalled difficulties of his po- 
sition, and the consummate prudence which 
he usually exhibited. Or, if his fortitude 
abandoned him for a moment; if, when his 
frame was jaded with physical weariness, 
and his spirit was exhausted by a thousand 
persecutions, and the incessant annoyances 
of disputants eager for his destruction, who 
had both might and cruelty upon their side; 
and his soul was tempted by the alternate 
threats and cajoleries of treacherous no 
less than malignant adversaries; if at such 
a time he quailed before the stake and the 
faggot with a pueillanimity as brief as it 
was disastrous, surely it is not for us to 
condemn him, when the danger is past, or 
to insult his memory with the bitterness of 
reproach. It is for us rather to reflect by 
what sublime and exalted courage he made 
atonement for his fault; and to bear in 
mind that, at a period when the flames of 
persecution are only a metaphor, it is im- 
possible to say how the dreadful reality of 
those agonizing horrors might have shaken 
and appalled us. Still more the little spots 
and casual blemishes of character, from 
which our frail humanity can never be ex- 
empt, must be eflaced in that blaze of glory 
which encircles the man who had a larger 
share than any of his contemporaries, and 
fellow-labourers in the cause of truth, in 
bequeathing to us the inestimable inheri- 
tance of the doctrines and liturgy of our 
Reformed Church. 

But Mr. Le Bas has said these things far 
more forcibly and eloquently than we can 





say them. We shall conclude, therefore, 
by cordially recommending his volumes to 
public perusal and applause: and by ex- 
pressing our belief that they especially 
enrich a series of works which bids fair to 
become a most valuable addition to the 
theological and general literature of the 
country. 


From the New Monthly Magazine 
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“What ’ill that be, Mrs. Graeme ?” 

“What, Aberfoy ?” 

“ De’il take it, woman, have ye no got a 
pair of ears to yer head? What’s that 
skirling and screaming among the bairns ?” 

“Why, how can I tell? they’re always 
screaming and fighting. 1 suppose the boys 
have quarrelled ;—or, maybe, they’re teas- 
ing Jeanie ——” 

_** Weel, weel, take yere own way, Mrs. 
Greme ; but it’s little comfort to a man to 
see the mother of his children, and the mis- 
tress of his house, lie daudling on a fine 
sofa, instead of being up and about, bestir- 
ring herself (there again! hear till’t,) and 

reventing the little leisure poor means 
eave him from being spent (there again!) 
in flichting at the servants and correcting 
the bairns. It’s no for a reproach I say it, 

Mrs. Greme, but Aberfoy was a diflerent 
place when my mother saw the sun rise 
every morn on Bencruach, and wanted no 
grumblin’ lady’s-maid te draw away the 
curtain and show when it was day-light.” 

The speaker was a dark, stout-made, 
handsome-looking man of about five-and- 
forty, dressed in a green plaid waistcoat 
and shooting-jacket; in his hand he held a 
yaper advertising a show of cattle to be 
he d at some distance from Aberfoy, the 
particulars of which he had coe at- 
tempted to master during the succession of 
discordant noises which had finally pro- 
voked him to address his wife. On this 
lady he bent an angry and contemptuous 
look; but he might as well have attempted 
to frown away the rain from his harvest- 
field, as indolence from the nature of Mrs. 
Greme of Aberfoy. He might have sworn, 
stormed, scolded, till doomsday ; she knew 
he would not beat her, and she was just the 
sort of woman who dreaded, or rather 
heeded, nothing else. Ten years since 
both thought they had done a most satis- 
factory thing in getting married. The laird 
of Aberfoy (who, upto that period, when 
the death of his father left hum master of 
the small and barren, but beautiful place of 
that name, had scarcely ever been sixty 
miles from home) encountered his future 
bride at Bath,—to which place he had gone 
to convey a crooked and sickly sister; and 
as he had been chiefly accustomed to draw 
his notions of female manners from this, 
and three other more robust and conse- 
quently more active sisters, he immediate- 
ly, with the natural caprice of man’s heart, 
decided that there was a charm in the lan- 








52 
guid getace of the young West Indian 
widow. She had all the gentle sweetness 


of his sister Nanny, without the painful de- 


formity and feebleness which made that 
gentleness seem only part of the disease. 
She had the gaiety of Catherine,—the 
beauty of Margaret,—the magnificent 
figure of Ellen, without the loud, shrill 
laugh, the tanned and harsh complexion, 
the horse and foot activity, which distin- 
guished these young ladies. They were 
all well and comfortably married in Scot- 


land: Nanny was well and comfortably 
settled at Bath, and the small annuity se- 
cured to her for which his father’s will had 


especially provided : why should he not 
marry the divine West Indian, whose 
sleepy Creole eyes, so ‘darkly, deeply, 


beautifully blue,” were always turned upon 
him, and whose indolent smile had such in- 
expressible witchery in it? There was no 
just cause or impediment; and there was a 
temptation, besides, in the knowledge that 
the widow, who had but been a wife a year 
and a half, had inherited great part of her 
husband’s property. 
Greme of Abertoy, 
had what technically 
expectations. " His uncle, 
Greme, was one of the preudest of Scot- 
land’s proud baronets: his castle stood on 
an eminence, and every inmate held his or 
her head proportionately high; his shoot- 
ing tracts were large, he could afford the 
diversion of deer-stalking to any friends he 
pleased, and it was rumoured that he ac- 
tually preferred that they should succeed 
in bringing down a deer; an enthusiasm 
which all proprietors of deer-forests are 
said not to share. He was a kind landlord, 
a keen sportsman, a great breeder of cattle, 
and was suspected of winking at the distil- 
ling of whiskey on his wild mountainous es- 
tate; and he was withal one of the most 
obstinate men who ever wore tartan. Such 
as he was, virtues and faults, Greme of 


though poor himeelf, 
termed “ great 
Sir Douglas 


18 
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| declared her resolution to become Mrs. 





j all see kk, 


Aberfoy loved him with the strong love of | 


habit, and thou: cht him the only great man 
in his Majesty’s dominions; and from the 
time he was an iniant, and rode round the 
hall on the large Newfoundland dog, to the 
days when he carried his rifle in company 


with Sir Douglas, nothing but kindly words | 


had passed between them; and still, as 
years rolled by, the increased respect and 
interest evinced by the Highland tenantry, 
and the increased puffiness of the sighs 
breathed by the fair and fat wife of the 
sturdy Baronet, (sighs of regret and disap- 
pointment,) pointed him out more clearly 
as the heir to the honours and estate of the 


haughty Greme. This was a pleasing 
a, and one which could net fail to 
lave weight with the West Indian widow; 


who, after duly considering that so kind a 
brother must make an easy husband, that 
the air of Scotland would brace her nerves 
and spirits, and that he certainly was de- 
votedly attached to her, languidly imposed 
silence on some envious spinster of Bath 
who was remarking on the — Scotch in 
which that attachment was expressed, and 


| and deformed Nanny 


eeme of Abertoy. 
What a pity it is that some transmuting 
power, such as the witches and fairies ot 
old possessed, cannot be exercised over 
those individuals who wish mutually t 
bind themselves in an indissoluble bond 
What a pity that a change (not, indeed, of 
the same gay nature, but equally great and 
complete with that of the chrysalis) cannot 
take place in the mind and temper of eac! 


Gr 


of the ‘“‘ happy couple” about to be united. 
Then, perhaps, those “ days of — 
ment,” to which Rosamond’s blue jar bears 


so close a resemblance, might be spared 
the pained hearts of many worthy and 
amiable individuals, fond of choosing ex 
actly what will not suit them, and of grum- 


bling afterwards at what cannot be un- 
done;—then many a bitter mortification 
might be warded off from those who find 


most of what were charms in the lover’s 
eyes, resolve themselves into faults in the 
epinion of the husband. The merry-hearted 
eirl would not then be snubbed for her gid- 


diness, nor the graceful, lounging, fine- 
lady-bride scolded for her indolence. The 
magician’s wand should reverse ever) 


quality in the self-same hour that the wed- 
ding ceremony was performed. 

O Love! false mirage of our deceiving 
life, why dost thou hide from our dazzled 
eyes the sands of the desert over which ws 
have to travel? Why dost thou create in 
the distance that vision of a cool and quiet 
resting-place—a living fountain of joy ? Lo! 
as we tread, it vanisheth before us, and the 
burning plague settles in heart and brain 
there is no freshness in our youth—no spirit 
in our hope!—Be still, complaining voice 
—Were the fulness of love to be found on 
earth, what soul would spread its wings 
towards Heaven? weary with wandering 


| over the earth in search of a home, which 


and none may ever find! 

The magician’s wand had not been exer 
cised over Mr. and Mrs. Graeme of Aber 
foy, and the consequence was, that they 
shortly became less pleasing to each other 
The indolenc e which had been so captiva 
ting in the Creole widow was exceeding) 
inconvenient in the Highland laird’s wite 
and the patience which Mrs. Greme hai 
seen so unfailing in the case of the feebl 
seemed entirely lost 
when it was taxed by her own gracefu 
well-proportioned self ;—as years rolled by 
too, Mrs. Grieme grew lees graceful—less 
well-proportioned. Three successive con 
finements, and six years of utter inactivity 
combined to change 

©The form that was fashioned as light ass 

fay’s” 
to a corpulence anything but becoming 1 
the eyes of Aberfoy; and a neglect of her 
once carefully-studied toilette,—that first 
symptom of dissatisfaction in an indolent 


and silly woman,—deteriorated from 
beauty naturally evanescent. But thes 
would have been “‘trifles light as air” " 


the sight of her husband, had she happenc 
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to please Sir Douglas and Lady Graeme. | thingness of his once worshi 
To his mortification, surprise, disappoint- 
ment, despair, not only she did not please, 


Mrs. 





1uting but she was positively an offence to their 
ies ot eves—a thorn in their sides—an object of 
ove slike and contempt. Graeme of Aberfoy 
lly te ew his uncle’s prejudices well enough to 
bond ve aware that the bare fact of his wile not 
ed, 0 being a Scotchwoman, and being chosen 
at ant without reference to any one’s taste but his 
annot wn, would make the introduction of the 
f eac! divine West Indian, as he expressed it, ‘‘a 
inited kittle task;’ and he frankly explained his | 
point hopes that she would take pains, and his 
sl irs that she might fail in making herselt 
pared adored as he desired by his dear uncle. 
y and And his lady, as her head rested on hi 
iw eX S shoulder, rai her sleepy southern eyes 
rrum- | smiled one of those slow, fond, languid 
ye Un iiles, by which she was in the habit of 
cation ressing h ent without the trouble | 
o find Boi saying “ \« Kvidently, she would 
over’s tempt to ple and, atte! how 
in the ould she fail ? 
sarted Poor Aberioy! he had not reflected 
Tr gid ting parents rearmg their last « 
fine I 1 of b c slave host of vellow 
The vers 1 ind rent husband, and, fi 
every vei ty ywhood, were not exac 
> Wed efficient schools of} eparation for teac 
lovely wife’s will to bend to tl ! 
PIVIng rangers; nor did he sufficiently conside 
izzled at she Vv the less likely to make allow 
ch we ance for the peculiar pride of birth commen 
ate i to all his countrymen, and especially ob 
quiet § servable in Sir Douglas, as she re did 
2? Lo not know who was her great-grand nei 
nd the or whether she ever had one A faint at 
brain tempt at conciliation on Mrs. Greme’s | 
) spirit was followed by mutual disgust and mutual 
voice coldness between the relations. Aberto 
nd on found that itleness of manner can b 
wings and very frequently is, accompanied by de 
lering & termined obstinacy; and when his eldest 
whic! son was born, it was a matter of hesitation 
id discu m whether ti laird of th 
exer ttle pi ice should ride over to the baronet’s 
Aber castle (where they had ceased to visit) to 
the ommunicate the tidings, or whether the 
other should await in ullen silene the notice 
ptiva which might be taken of the event by i 
ling!) nity It w mh tere it was not am 
wile bition, which prompted the decision to 
e ha which the laird came, as he bent above his 
leeble new-born infant’s cradle,—it was the fathe 
y los which woke in his heart, and made him 
cefu earn to show the proud old man his beau 


ful boy; and he went. 
4 temporary recon 


: : 
and, for 


ed by 


—less 





» Col suit ; ome time, things wentpretty 
tivity smoothly, with the exception of the loss 
{ Mrs. Greme’s West Indian property, 
vhich hurricanes, mismanagement, and 
it as , , 
seally agents had reduced to an empty 
sion. At the time, this loss was little | 
ng eeded. Mr (areme her feeling no 
f{ her § diminution of her daily comforts, wrapped 
first in the same shawls, lying on t same sola 
lolent hore the news with great equa umity ; and 
ym Aberfoy, intent on regaining his uncle’s 
these § good-will, thought nothing of importance 
ir? but as it related to this grand object, and 





pent took the occasional sneers at 
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iliation was the re 


lo-no- 
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pped wile with 
a calm philosophy, ip which sympathy in 











his uncle’s irritation, and consciousness of 
the truth of h uncle’s severe remarks, 
seemed to be far more prominent than any 
wish to detend or excuse the defects com 
mented upon 
But the time came when the deceitful 
calm, broken only at intervals by slight 
breezes, was to give place to the storm and 
shipwreck. Sir Douglas, in vouchsafing 
once more to smile on his offending nephew 
for the sake of the little pledge betore-men 
tioned, had arro ed to himself all the 
privilege father, mother, grandfather 
and grandmother, uncle and guardian, in 
one H natural obstinacy seemed to 
have to la constant subject of exercise. 
Whether t oint to be decided were great 
| or smal!.—t choice of the young Greme’ 
| futu e pre 1. or of the day’s dinner ot 
Lor | illy authoritative, equal 
dete! |, was the sturdy Sir Douglas. 
in unl 1 rence 1 mad disinclina- 
t lo t t ol Mr . Gti me to the clan 
1expressed wish to substitute 
‘ Ss as a proper dress for her 
ian o] l bre ch. ir Douglas 
was bitter and haughty beyond even his 
il manner :—Mrs. Greme was sick, 





evish. and lookine forward to the birth 
ier little Greme. High words were 
exchanged: and Abertoy had the satisfac- 
tion, as he f open the door on his return 
irom shoo » hear his languid, passive 
he ty hai to God ‘‘that she could af- 
ord to dress her child without depending 
on Sir D ’ wed up by a bitter 
rec] ’ yuneced by the baronet on 
is OW immo i lor having ever 
b en ( uzchi to countenance and pro- 
the daughter of a black,—and a com 
d t e would forthwith remove 
herself, child, and all that belonged to 
her, from the castle which her presence 
1 pe |,and her tartan predileetion 
( aced. The quarrel may appear ridicu- 
| e cause inadequate—the eonduct 
of both ; mprobable; but those only 
who | e witnessed it can vouch for the 
ntense } roduced by slight causes, 
whe il disinclination and strong 
pre é ve every word a double force 
to wound, and make every action an ol- 
fence. 
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lls « three children, with which 
W D ned our narrative Many changes 
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ing, with « ' al fits of sullenness to 
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, petty privations 5 the disse 
es at home ind mortifications abro 
vere to be whelmed in one awtul, irrer 
liable ke The merry lads, wh 
t rivation could not tame, whos ‘ 
rw priv could not check—t F 
t-<« é f f bo gO loved : . 
‘ hy their father. were to be take > 
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From the Court Magazine ot r i 1 host inviti him to dine with 
) t >A \ 
A SCENE ON THE RIVER PLATE, IN 26 | \ be fi und we pas 
ed t day in Vielling seve i 
AFFAIRS of a } vate nature rei ed é 
F é i for m to cor in {) rn the ] idron 
isband, and t vere balire ial read lear to 
ara I thou rette ) ) ‘ | | \ ) | braz ) 
Monte-\ ) na ( m I oo hea It ervice 
tthe B in ockading ) i * ( i arew too much 
\ Plate efore Buenos Ayre 1 1 ble disadvantage to 
An excellent oppo presented However, we were abl 
B } ( I | } ve a ve terest 
é nner-t ble where 
All be i | to ‘ i ) were oul iests 
ire ( i r i I ( ng with peculiar 
ui re Dbou lt nterest, the novel 
) Ke } j l I'he vessels of o onl 
It 4 ( eathe ( ( ( ( ( » me irmingtly close ; 
e Pla De ercing : we ; Ayre ho it looked 
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I MmOoKt we were obliged to re The tle en so ined me. took their 
ithe attempt pe i was not | colt ul were each on board their own 
pe re ett ve Ww 1 clothin in | ie e dark | telt rather faticued 
much exe eon deck, bein in bed by nine 
r bette metho i ey yr th ol cen haunted me nd I could 
mito The Fre nel in | not he ying to my husband, with a 
( j Vale if { more \ e bet (tle apprehen nn | 
101 t we ( i I | ) ue ) Avrean friend were to 
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4 few hours were dev d to the rest 
] und refreshment olf 1 ne Ww rhe hip’s 
company Lood oO much i need; dul ) 
wards evenil rep I and cle il | i 
e \ begun; the other ve we ‘ ed t 
ur assistance, ¢ ‘ the one 1} ul 
rived in, and in aay two we were prt 
tv W i patcned ° 
On the ith of Au t t eave f 
y husband nd ce ned | ! 
who were Live mo ‘ ‘ 1 nied 
‘ went a poal et | ‘ 
We re Vionte \ » on the I 
| 1 ADSeNe CCH 
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On the eve f of Mare : 
one or fi u ‘ I Y 1 the 
Br chann ession of smu 
rling. nd of W | ent jeute 
! nant, was lyu ‘ ed in the sn 
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had just put intiro ortcrulst and the 
work oi the day be j hed the rope 
coiled up, the ds \\ [ unl everytl 
‘ ready [o1 ‘ Lope! i 
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pear to | f f ( t ni 
prother ) é t evel el 
‘ wed to a i ( ( ects 
‘ to mee v\ \ be 
ee ; se 8 i ( t ) 
ins if and a broadsid l accor 
{ ‘ ments had » col te led heart 
or we and etlected y ( ym | 
a ¢ 1 bow-ch ¢ i l ( ed ‘ 


the and we 
each retired too to pre 
and ma 
time both ] run 
he, te and as sweet a nau 
Adonis as a new swab, a new gang ot 
tle of lavender-wate 


necessary orde! were ven 
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» we Sympathizing, theretore, in my messmate’ 
} disappointment and not being that night 
or { very deeply in love yself, | volunteered to 
me undertake | duty on the occasion; whicl 
ithe offer, with very little pressing on my part 
ve und lots of thanks on his, being accepted 
respective cabin 

; pare for our different occupations ; 

short | 


re-apn 


as c ympl 


red m tne 
room: 
tical 


rigging, and a pint bot 





f with the as 


rould make him; ard mys 





ceo suit ol | lu hing” over my 
isual dress of a 1 jacket and trouser 
had representative of the celebrated 
1) Hatte 
I'he er hauled uy 
‘ und othe 
‘ ‘ { yoOsite n her, 
‘ ‘ I mvysell, took 
\ ( t on und 
! commence 1} ddlin 
) ent that not 
eve der her bows to 
( \ wel ; ol the 
‘ lassy surlace 
} t \ li ci ed 
‘ é ve el, that ‘ay 
‘ the er rigging, 
( ( ( wend pre id he 
r c l di ap 
the ‘ and over- 
} rt minutes, 
e b twe her masts and 
through a leafless 
‘ i e the battle ents of the 
} " ited chur of Saint Pe- 
were d hable ahead, naught 
I f in ¥ ’ ern ve the lofty 
t ac tte ng lieht of he ele- 
\ r e py little ‘“‘ barkey” 
\ | r sight, never, alas! 
beh e greater part ofmy 
Purses ‘ wn the harbour, 
‘ , nd pa 
: ( e rocky 
‘ tile KING 
~ Petr adjoin 
‘ ett ‘ DO e shore 
i ‘ ( humble 
b eon name of 
i ( mou 1 side 
i er I hed 
Da ith 
aa ; lll rouc) 
) Mew ne 
, : - , 
1 the Berrv Head,” and en- 
‘ t } paciou roadstead 
' Torl Or riving off Brixham, 
I cor ered 1 t likely for the 
‘ ‘ ‘ he oars were 
. le he 1 r part of 
; ‘ eirt rts, the galley 
iN ‘ | t r1bv the tworemali 
heln in and rowers look 
‘ t } Vel ( ection and oc- 
( ] t] r oars” altogeth 
»cat he nd either of the 
- of 1 rippling of the 
\W er the b of the expected ves 
‘ t | the night rendered it 
pi é é t erve us better 
t! ) f casion 
Int é e continued some time; 
e coldness of the night, 
ered ( m passing showe Tr but 
ool enerally choose dirty wea- 
ther for the erations, this only increas 
ed the prob bility of a landing bi g at 
tempted. The hopes, therefore, of making 
1 seizure k s in good hhmour, and e1 





bled neto 7 and bh aM the ineler eney 
of the weather t ly w And afte 
the pst ‘ +} e hon ere 
| few sec is el ed ta the ‘ 
pitt Abo mb 
f wit ‘ ( ed W 

1, thet \\ \ ra 

the hoard eve we ! rh ith 

ntt ned i ection n hre 

t bse ) e night, we t ve 
Ose dan object 1e wate! = t 
the sj a netly he I'he 
ound ap] ed to impart heat to « rp 
ce na e « ad embrace ol ¢ ve 
ment Ww no longer felt The « 

Crive \V leu ott \ 
wh per nd obeyed wit! u & 
lence the vile prung unda¢ roa 

id dart like af on on its pre we 
ma few econds found ourselve ) 
and stern” alongside of illey | 
to H. M. R. C. — Our disappointment 
Was great, a ly ld. mut the 
other ere were onthe same ant 
ourselves rt - was however ele 
We there e had a dry ia mat ¢« 
other’ expens * and aiter 1 qi rte ! 
hour’ wh ( t ether \ ted 
ri 1 the | nul \ } 

t ol ii we doi \ | 
you ’ Mi re¢ ] envy 1 

n pi bilit r essed the s 
w the } j é 
cont! s hi | \ 

‘ | 

The — m par pulle 
cde per nto the ft ma we ! rei ) 
double the chance of { with the « 
pectedsemu t pulled farthe ) wher 
fter lvine some time ind havin neither 
observed nor heard anything to excite 

icion, | determined on shaping my cours« 
omeward intending to padate quietly 
longshore ndin the event of reachin 
Dartn th Range” before « cht, to 
remain there on the look-out during the re- 
I ier of the night: for, as my informa 
tion did not specily the exact 8] t” of the 
Sitiit eler my chance, tor what I Knew to 
the contrary, was as good at one place as 
the other The we ither. moreover, looke ! 


threatening, and I wished, in case it fresh 





ened, to be iently near my vessel to 
Ire my getting on board shortly after 
davylicht The lle W cccording|ly pull- 
ed towards Berry Head;” on reaching | 
which, my lears t “at ne of we ither ap } 
peared about to be realized; for, although 
there was no wind to speak of at the time 


yet avery vy ground-swell seemed to | 





announce as not far distant 


We had aes r¢ “a fies 





in rounding the 
pitch of the “‘ Berry ;” for (as is almost al 
wa the case with headlands) there wa 
rather a he ea off it, occasioned by the 
tide; and. we shipped several green seas 
over the stem he 1, before we unfortunate 


On our clear 
in f and the breeze, 
had blown in put round the head 


fyaccompl shed our purpose. 





o warn us not to proceed, die 


lleftus too ate. Our situation | 


vi hov m holy in the extrem 





for all v é nd e the roar « 
the breakers inside of u \ solitary star 
‘ vs siona eamed hetween the he 
( tl t f The a ft 
slowly and nm n vy over the moun 
well, under her 1 led oars: and 
et. cold, and weary | was, it re rec 
} tle stre t the imagimation to m« 
tamorphose the black profile of the flat-te 
elevated nd remarkably formed 
edged beneath with a broad belt 
of toam.—into the white-bordered. sable 
: antic coffin Indeed, I know not 
! Vy ¢€ whethe 


the melancholy ca 


he ti t I iter took place gave 

I to the iea or not but it has eve 
ce appeared to me that there was some 
in particularly I irked and ominous in 
our roum r the head W ould to God, fi 
é ke of the unfortunate men then unde! 
my command, the warning had been taken! 
Following the lav” ot the coast, we con 
tinued pulling to the westward, with 
death.” as Jack would say ‘on one side 
1 no mercy on the other;:” for, on our 

I 1 side we saw nothing but a dirty 
I d in the opposite direction 
I ht presented itself save breakers and 
n on-bound” shore; and even these 
were occasionally lost sight of, as the boat 
viv ink in the deep hollow of the swell 
it rolled from the south-west. 

At about hal st one,—for my watcl 

id stopped at tl it time,—we reached the 
entrance of the Sound. that separates the 
Mewstone” from the Main; and as I had 
never observed any danger from the vessel 
frequent visits to the harbour, nor 

had seen anything particularly dangerous 
n the pa ce a tew hours betore, I steer 
ed directly through it; taking the precau 
tion to kee s nearly in mid-channel as 
possible —cjving directions to the bowman 
to keep a food look out,—and, of couree, 


' 
keeping my own eyes about me in all direc 
tions. Inthismanner we half threaded the 
passage; and the “‘Ay, ay, Sir!” of the 
bowman, to my oft-repeated order of ‘‘ Keep 
a good look-out forward!” was still sound 
ing in my ears, when to my great surprise, 
the boat struck on semething forward, and 
the bowman at the same moment hastily 
called out, “* There’s a rock under the 
bows, Sir! Back off all!’"—* Jump out 
bowman, and shove the boat astern!”— 
were the orders instantly given. Neither, 
however could he obe ved : for the descend 
ing swell immediately lett the boat suspend 
ed by the eo Ipe; I she being of that class 
appropriately called ‘‘ peaTus!” instantly 
{i i} on her broadside. The next sea instead 
of bearing her up, which would in all pro 
bability have been the case had she had any 
bearings, rushed over the starboard quar 
ter, and with the last words of the order,— 

Throw the ballast-bags overboard !”’—on 
my lips, she sank under me; while, for a 
second or two, the men forwards appeared 
hich and dry out of the water. It was but 
for a second ortwo! She slipped off the 
reock—sank—and not a splinter of her was 
that I know of. 
rthe boat nk unde me | 


an 


ever again seen 
On first feelin 




















THE 


of course knew our case was a desperate 
one: and that (to make use of a sailor’s ex- 
pression.) “it was every man for himself, 
and God for us all.” Swim I could, —much 
better, indeed, than the generality of peo 
ple,—and I had, moreover, that confidence 
in the water, that very few have; but be- 
numbed as I was with cold, at such a dis- 
tance from the land.—on such a coast,— 
and with such a sea on the shore,—it ap- 
peared that little short of a miracle could 
save me; and all thoughts of e ndeavouring 
to assist others were entirely out of the 
question. My first object was to avoid the 
grasp of my drewning crew; (more parti- 
cularly that of the unfortunate marine, 
whom, but a few seconds betore, I had ob 
served comfortably nestled, and apparently 
fast asleep behind me ;) therefore, while the 
poor fellows sprang and clang, instinctively, 
to that part of the boat that was still above 


water,—probably with an idea of finding 
footing on the rock,—I seized the strokes 
man’s oar that lay on the water near me, 


and giving myself what little impetus my 
sinking footing would admit of, I struck out 
over the starboard quarter of the boat, in 
quite the opposite direction. After a few 
hasty strokes, 1 ventured to look behind me 
to see whether the poor dreaded marin¢ 
was near me, when a scene presented it 
self. that may have been the unfortunate 
lot of many to behold, but that few have 
lived to describe. The “ Death” was 
gone! The treacherous cause of our mis- 
fortune had never shown itself above the 
water! But, as I rode on the crest of a 
long unbroken wave, the sparkling of the 
sea beneath me, and the wild shrieks that 
rose from the watery hollow, but too plain- 
ly pointed out the fatal spot, and announced 
that the poor fellows were sinking in each 
other’s convulsive embrace. For afew se- 
conds a sea rose between us and hid the 
spot from my view; but, on my again get- 
ting a glimpse of it, the sparkling of the 
water was scarcely discernible, and a faint 
murmur only crept along the surface of the 
leaden wave. Another sea followed! As 
it rose between me and heaven, I saw on 
its black outline a hand clutching at the 
clouds above it,—a faint gurgle followed, 
the sea rolled sullenly by,—and all was 
dark and silent around me! 

I had just beheld within a few yards of 
me the dying struggle of—as I then thought 
—my whole crew; and everything seemed 
to announce that my own life was prolong- 

ed for only a few short minutes ; for, allow- 
ing | succeeded in reaching the shore, the 
surf threatened my destruction on the 
rocks. And, shoulda miracle enable me to 
weather that danger, the precipitous coast 


promised only a more vad ring death at a | 


cliff’s foot. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever,—thanks to the Almighty !—my pre- 
sence of mind never for a moment forsook 
me. I felt grateiul for my escape from the 
death-grapple of the poor marine, which 


appeared a presage of my further escape ; | 


a ray of hope flashed across my mind, in 
spite of the apparent hopelessness of my 
situation; and I calmly weighed all the 
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chanees against my reaching the shore, 
and pre pared for the atte mpt, as if | had 
been a looker-on, instead of an actor in the 
dreadi{ul scene. 

I have already stated, that at my leaving 
the vessel | had a suit of “‘ Flushing” over 
my ordinary dress of a jacket and trousers, 
in addition to which, at the time the boat 
struck, | was enveloped in large boat- 
cloak; the latter I had thrown off my 
shoulders the instant the danger was 
rent; and now that I no longer feared be 
ing grappled, my first object was to get rid 
of the former. 1 accordingly, with the as 
sistance of the oar, (that supported me 
while doing so,) stripped off my two jackets 
and waistcoat; and my two pair of trou- 
sers would have followed also, had I not 
dreaded the probability ofthe heavy ‘ Flush- 
ing’ getting entangled round my ankles in 
the first place,—and in the second, consid- 
ered that both them and my shoes would 
preserve me from being cut by the rocks, 
should I succeed in reaching them. Thus 
lightened, and with the oar held fore-and- 
aft-wise under my left arm, I struck out 
boldly for the shore; and after remaining 
—God only knows how long, in the water 
—for to me it appeared an age,—I got into 
the wash of the bre sakers; and after receiv- 
ing several heavy blows, and experiencing 
the good eflects of my * F'lushing fenders,’ 
I eventually secured a footing, and scram 
bled up above the break of the waves. 

As I lay on the rock panting, breathless, 
and nearly insensible, the words—‘* Save 
me, save me, I’m sinking!” appeared to 
rise with the spray that flew over me. At 
first, stupified with exertion and fatigue as 
I was, I fancied that the wild shriek that 
had accompanied the sinking ‘‘ death” still 
rang in my ears; till the repeated cry, with 
| the addition of my own name, aroused me 
| from my state of insensibility, and on glanc 
| ing my eyes towards the surf, I beheld a 

man struggling hard to gain the shore. 
| Never shall I forget the sensation of that 
| moment! I can compare it to nothing but 
the effects of the most dreadful nightmare. 
I would have run any risk to endeavour to 
save the unfortunate man ; but, if the sim- 
| ple lifting of a finger could have gained me 
| the Indies—the Indies would have been 
| lost to me, so completely was I rivetted to 
thespot. At this moment, the oar that had 
saved my life fortunately floated into the 
| exhausted man’s hands; and after a hard 
struggle he appeared to gain a footing ;— 
he lost it!—Again he grasped the rock! 
The next moment saw him floating at some 
| distance in the foam!—once more he ap- 
proached, and clung to the shore! My 
anxiety was dreadful !—till rising slowly 
from the water, and scrambling towards 
me, the poor fellow’s cold embrace inform- 
ed me I was not the only surviver; while 
his faltering exclamation of—‘‘ The poor 
fellows are all drowned, sir!” too plainly 
assured me that we alone we re saved! 

‘Misfortune,” ’tis said, ‘‘ makes a man 
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shortly found myself on the right side of | 


lodgement ? s 1 be 


lieve our friends in the army call it,) my 
first thoughts were about the poor fellow 
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mainder of the 1 it I owime to the 
height and steepne of |. they were 
either seen nor he | lterwards 
discovered At dayligl ever, the 
saw a boat pulling tothe westward, which 
on being waved into an yomimng cove 
proved to be the ne one we had spoken 
n Torbay during the n t The crew, 


being informed of what had taken place, 
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continued pulling as close to the land as 


prudence would admit, and at the same 
time narrowly watched the foot of the cliff; 
uit had not proceeded far before they dis 
something on arock that looked 
and which, on nearing, they 
found to be my unfortunate late companion. 


covered 


ke a bundle 


He wa most lifeless, and the sea was too 
heavy to allow of their landing. They had 
no alternative, therefore, but to throw him 


1 rope, with a lone bowline knot at the end 
ol W ‘ d barely uth ient strength 
» put under his arms, and he was then 

hauled o the and alierwards into 
On he en on board he was 
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were ither prised at seeing a spa 
flo end in the water near them. On 
em their punt to pick It up, if was dis- 
cove | to be a boat’s mast, with a corpse 
har to the end of it by one hand firmly 
cl ed round the tie! The body was 
buried in Brixh wurchyard. 

Another re markable circumstance wae, 
hat of the other five hands who were 


who swam 


drowned. two were Malte ( 
to which | may add that report 


e poor marin had been upset but a 


e time betore, and had been the only 

vivor of eleven hands! Surely he was 

H I thus feebly related the way in 
whi i the short space of lees than three 
) Ls iped drowning twice, breaking 
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I iy nothing about guns or candle 
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rock that caused our mistortune (and which, 
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»w water, and was consequently almost 
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j e deserved the name for more 
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the part af 
! An instance 
curred in the country of Darmstadt 
i defeated, and retired 


rely any considerable excess or 


; 





Swigemberg, where they were broken 
| a was warmly contested, and 
‘ sol uted by much resistance, 
brok t Se al house ind plundered them 


yy cul unces in which it occurred might 
excuse the t rression, but Ney resolved to 
reparation. While 





1 yst severity against 
t fie 1 proclamation, in 
W 1e damage should be 


estimated ; and in order that it should not be 


charged the Land- 

self wi the iLimatior 
When Govern f Gallicia and Sala- 
1. these provin notwithstanding their 








atred att VORE { the stranger, cheerfully 
acknowledged the ce of his administra- 
o One only object of spoil has been left by 
he Marshal to his family, a relic of St. James 
( ella, whieh the monks of the cor 
. | nted t atit ide 
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for the humanity with which he treated n 
He did not limit his ca to the protection { 
property trom pillage he knew that the 


yet dearer interests to which honour is n 
nearly allied, and he never ceased to « 
them to be respected. ‘I Ey ha 
bear testimony to | : tude in that pa 
cular. Obliged, after the battle of C 

to embark in haste, they were una 
bark all the women by whom the 


lowed, and, in nsequ e, fifty we 
the shore, where they were wander! 
without protect exposed to the 


the soldiers No n uae Ber ir 


their situation, than he hastened 


them of hi 









should be | ed i female cor b 
Superior refused to admit them | 
refused to hay iny thing to do with heret 
no entreaties cot persuade » ex } 
these unfortunates the rites of hospitality 

se it so,’ replied the Marshal; ‘Iu 
stand your scruples and, therefor { 
these Protestant you shail turnish 
to two companies of Cathe rrenad) N 
cessity, at length, bent the hard-hea \ 
bess; and these unha women, for th: 
part the wives or daughters of officers or nor 
commissioned officers, whose bravery 
experienced in the field, were rece 
the Convent, where they were protected tron 


every species of injury I. 39—41 

We have no doubt of the truth of 
last anecdote, and we may add that Ney 
not only respected the remains of Sir J 
Moore, interred in the ramparts of Coru 
na, but erected a monument to his memor 


It is soothing to see the Freemaso ol 
generous feeling, which subsi betwee 
the really brave and elevated, under all thy 
varieties of national rivalry or anin 
ine very part of the world. 

It isa pleasing r ‘tank to record traits of 
generosity in an enemy; but war is not 
composed entirely of such actio nd 


a specimen of the mode in w hi h the R 
publican troops, in the first years of ti 
triumphs oppressed the people whom the 
professed to delive r, we subjoin the follow 
ing account of the mode in which the 
vied their requisitions, taken from the r« 
port of one of the Envoys of Gover: 
to the Convention 
“ Cologne, 8th October, 179 

“ The agents sent to make requisitions, m) 
dear colleagues, act in such a manner 
revolt all the world. The moment they arrive 
in a town, they lay a ‘requisition on every thing 
literally eve ry thing No one thereafte i 
either buy or sell. Thus we see ccmmerc 
paralysed, and for how long? For an inde 
nite time; for there are many requi ; 
which have been laid on a month ago, and on 
which nothing has yet been demanded: and 
during that whole period the inhabitants we 
unable to purchase any articles even of the first 
necessity. If such measures are not calculated 
to — a counter sovabadiion ury reaction 
if they are not likely to rouse against us the 
ndiguation of all mankind, I ask you whatare? 

‘ Safety and fraternity.—Ge..ir 














the part of the 

< lt detailed by one 
ent ve to his demo 
the conduet of the Duke 

i prices for every 
sh army in the 

1 we have the best 
between the actions 


ve j Revo itionary Go 


er who spent twenty 








‘ e furnishes abun 
f 1e desc ption of milita 
We select, almost at ran 
descrip n of the pas 
e, OP] te Ehrenbreitzin 
K le 1 1795 
| ymanded t 
Vi s ot tl 
I the Rhine 
I ur des n 
$ uers, with 
‘ waited the 
’ ne within 
I danger wa 
was s | great 
to our fate, and pu 
N ed Instantly the 
ed with une} 
grape-shot fell 
b mething in great 
ul pont n- 
f the batteries 
isked, and join 
ent which swept 
the dikes on the 
ilso opened its fire 
embellished by all th 
med into a warlike 
by ire of its 
with vigour, but for 
fire against 
At length, however, n¢ 
a m he attack, and 
N ‘ | was reduced to ashe 
; ente ry 1S¢ ne ‘ the 
lt I ssary to overcom 
ry d by chevaux-d 
red ways. We had 
Dusse f and beat the Count 
. upproach at tl 
0.000 1 K tlone did n 
! left shore wet 
imps ntly awaited the 
The dispositions were soon 
lthe left, Champion- 
Grenier the right. Such lead 
tit re confidence in the men 
ashore. We braved 
and on the Sth Sep- 
ak of day, we were established 


bank of the river.”—L—99— 


moirs abound with passages of 


1; and if implicit faith is to 
em, it appears certain that 
very first was distinguished 


of personal gallantry, as well 
las milit iry con duc t, which has been rarely 


ne ver exceeded. The des- 


rip tion of his elevation to the rank of Ge- 
izade -and the action which pre 


ingularly descriptive of the 
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character of the French armies at that pe- 


riod. 

Meanwhile Mortier made himself master 
of Ebermanstadt, Collaud advanced upon 
Forchiers His orders were to drive back 
every opponent whom he found in the plain, | 


ind disperse every for 
i ir 
over the place r} 


ivenues leading to it, 


e which attempt d to 
task was difficult; the 
heights around it 





were equa iarded W artensileben, in 
the midst of his yidiers, was exhorting them 
I to permit t impregnable position to be 
arried. I[t pr nted, in truth, every obstacle 
sat could well be imagined; they were ab 
i ce M W s, surrounded by deep 
I , u cl Ui n : v 5 
ed all ! : " heigh 
were 1 1A Ss s it wW { vn 
ed With al lla ry was sta ) Li ti 
ummiut of the defiles, cavalry at their mouths 
on every side the 1 stan promise 
nost form ) N how 
er, Was not t le ed by such obsta 
Livan na ol ine 
d op 1 hi He had only two | S 
of artillery sp iy unma l 
{ tee His Lt its! 
) mit it was ct 
ymed ull t ef w I eed 
t m hh 2 ick lll Su 
ed, af n l irow 
Y m ra ! » } 
rie » i 
warm A 
Wi m j 1 ) 
1 whicn 1 S 
fas 
Kl ( ( 
n t. testif \ S 
ie I ri sed ) n 
e head of t la x 
1 i 
d « lud f j 
ng hur n n 
uses | My 1 l are ty 2 
f Briga Tr} ‘ 4 | 
ic i? ‘ ot ’ ~ j ' ’ ‘ 
) | Ney ¢ | ‘ 
he even seemed to sitate Ww her he should 
ccept the rank, and did not utter a single 
ord Well,’ continu Kleber, in the 
kindest manner, ‘ you seem very confused; 
but the Austrians are those who will speedily 
make you forget your ennui; as for me, I will 
forthwith report your promotion to the Direc 
tory.” He did so in ef id it Was confirm- 





ed by return of post.”—I — a6 
It is stilla question undecided, whether 
Napoleon intended seriously to invade Eng- 
land, or whether his creat preparations in 
the Channel were a feint merely to give 
employment to his troops, and cover other 
designs. Sourrienne maintains that he ne- 
ver in reality intended to attempt the 
scent; and that, unknown to every one, he 
was organizing his expedition into the 
heart of Germany at the time when all 
around him imagined that he was studying 
only the banks of the Thames. 
himself affirms the contrary. 


de- 


He asserts 
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Napoleon | 


that he was quite serious in his intention of | 
invading England 


; that he was fully aware 


~! 


of the risks with which the attempt would 
have been attended, but was willing to 
have braved them for so great an object ; 
| and that the defeat of the combined squad- 

ron by Sir Robert Calder, frustrated ihe 
best combined plan he had ever laid during 
his whole career. His plan, as detailed in 
the instructions given to Villeneuve,printed 
in the appendix to his Memoirs, was to 
have sent the combined fleet to the West 
Indies in order to draw after it Lord Nel- 
son’s squadron; and to have immediately 
| brought it back, raised the blockade of Fer- 
| roland Corunna, and proceeded with the 
combined fleet to join the squadrons of Ro- 
and Brest, where twenty sail of the 
line were ready for sea, and brought the 
combined squadron into the Channel to 


cover the embarkation of the army. In this 
way, by a sudden concentration of all his 
naval force, he calculated ane having 
eventy sail of the line in the Channel; a 
much greater force than, in the absence of 
Lord Nelson, the British could have at 
once assembled to meet him. When we 
recollect that Lord Nelson fell into the 
ia ind actually pursued the combined 
fleets to the West Indies; that in pursu- 


Napoleon’s design, Villeneuve 
ied Ferrol, and that it was in conse- 
ice only of his unsuccessful action with 
Robert Calder, that he was induced to 


to Car and thereby cause the 

who un to ri itis evident that 
ite of Bi i hung upon a thread, 
und that if the English admiral had been 
( nd the combined fleet had pro- 

‘ up the Channel, the invasion might 
! been eflected, and the fate of the civi- 


been changed. Itisa singular 
Lord Collingwood, 
when this well-com- 


i tine sagaci ol 


very tune 


i in Was in progress on Napoleon’s 
de, he divined the enemy’s intentions, and 
inam t me sed to the Admiralty, 


ind published : Memoirs, pointed out 

1 i from the precise plan 
h was adopting ; 
| and it is astill more singular instance of 
the injustice and precipitance of public opi- 
nion, that the British Government were 
compelled to bring the Admiral to a court- 
martial, and dismiss him from the service, 
because, wiih fifteen ships of the line, he 
had maintained a glorious combat with 
twenty-seven, captured two of their line, 
and defeated the greatest and best com- 
bined project ever formed by the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

As every thing relating to this critical 
period of the war is of the very highest in- 
terest in Great Britain. we shall translate 
the passages of Ney’s Memoirs, which 
throw light upon the vast pre parations then 
made on the other side of the Channel. 

‘Meanwhile time passed on, and England 
a little recovered from its consternation, but 
neve real place of attack always 
Four thousand gun 
boats covered the construction o 
rafis went on without intermis- 
thing announced that the invasion 


1 lis ere antagonist 


rtheless the 


esca pr 1 its government 


coast: the 


praams and 





was to be effected by main for und by 1 n 
of the flotilla, which ma mu If 
the strife wascoubttu tat ist had its ur 
of success: but while Er 1 wa 

coming re nfident s g 
that n f | f 

attack were approa I turit N 
leon never seriously inter t 
Channel unde er of a yr by 

favourable wind, or by the force ot 

vesseis ol wal 1 run ats H S 

ments were Detter I it ind ail that na 
d splay of gun-boats was on] nt ‘ 

ceive the enem He shed to p 

force which he « { not combat when 
sembled togeth« In pursuan 

his fleets were to assemble from T 
Rochefort, Cadiz, Br und Fert 

ter them to the West Indies the Britis! 

ading squadrons, and return rap 

Steps, and present themsel the ¢ 

before the Eng ‘ well awa t 

had crossed the Line Master in t , f 
a preponderating force, riding irre 

the Channel he would have embarked 
board his flotilla the troops with which |! 
would have made himself mast f I lor 
and revolutionized Englana, bet hat in 
mense marine, which he could never have 
faced when assembled together rt nha 


cullected for its defence 


pecsiens, long retained in their different har 
bours, had at length set sail; thet | id 
received orders to be ready to put I 


instantly on board; the instructions to the 
General had foreseen e' 
for every 
each 
fall out of the 


emergency the vessels assigne oO 
troop, the order in which they were to 


harbour, were all fixe Arms 








horses, artillery ombatants ump-f 
all had received the e, all w a 
according to their or 

* Marshal Ney had nothing to d 
out literally his instruction they w 
luminous and precise as to provide for ¢ \ 
contingency. He distributed the pow 
tools, the projectiles, which were to accompa- | 
ny his corps on board the transports provided 
for that purpose. He divided that porti f 
the flotilla assigned to him into subdivisions 


battalion, every « 


lestined fi 
ined f 


every regiment, every 
ny, recerved the praams 


mpa 
r their use 


every one, down to the very last man, was | 
ready to embark at the first signal. He did 
more; rapidity of movement requires combin 


ed exertions, and he resolved to habituate the 
troops to embarkation. ‘I 
brought « 
embarked in the finest ler; but it vas pos 
sible that when 
they might be less calm and orde The 
Marshal resolved to put it to the proof 
‘Infantry, cavalry, artillery, were at once 


successively 


assembled hurriedly togethe 


put under arms, and ranged opposite to the 
vessels oh which they were to embark The 
whole were formed in pl atoons for embark: 


from eac h other A 
l poticers and 


tion, at small distances f 
cannon was discharged ; the fiek 
staff-officers immediately dismounted, and 


r 
head of the Ek 


placed themselves each at the 
troop he 
drums 
unfixed 


was destined to command The 
had ceased to beat; the soldiers had 
their bayonets; a second di 


y’s MEM e 
louder tha oe urd: t renera 

{ to the colonels 
Mak id ) Instantly a ca 

one listens a 


March !”—I ’ mations instantly 


irm , 
r) ‘ ks A la 
| he ed it Wa 

I ind t {¥ 
I t was the signal 
rd efi 1 silenth 
| and t wa mopleted ow 
I irkation, and in 
i + were arranged in 
| M I I ud completely 
fa il t lr} 1 which cruised 
et R I r er seen Admiral 
M ‘ e the wind. than 
t sa \ ive. who started 
m Tow , fa nt tem 
ne \ WT the harbour: but 
was N [ nxiety neet him, that 





Indies | M inean Was speedi 
ured of Eng Sst t fleets war 
l t Atlar without k " y 
W hind nei he moment to strike 
A Ss ul ! l 
The u I ssy fru 
uted allt ( i had sailed 
x urrow id returned 
s m i 1 now retain 
ed at ne the squad! s which they had ori 
i el i to! sent forthe defence 
f Jamaica Qur situation in consequen 
was less favourable than we had expected ; 


but, nevertheless, there was nothing to excite 


uneasiness. We had fifteen ships of the line 


ut Ferrol. six at Cadiz, five at Rochefort, twen 
ty-one at Bre Vil » was destined to 
rally them n them to the twenty which he 
ad under his « erg al I ivancing at the 
' " ' rwhelming force make t im 
elf ma f ( ul I He left To 
. uy) ’ M ] n the a T| ul 


ut y moment when every one fi 
essels would speedily arrive 
») protect the embarkation of the army, we 
learnt that, deterred by a cannonade of a few 
urs, and the two ships, (Sir R. Cal 

é _ s Battle.) he had taken refuge in Ferr 
A mournful feeling took possession of our 
mi — every one c —- that a man 
should beso immeasurably beneath his destiny 
All hope, however, was not lost; the Em 
peror Still retained it. He continued his dis 

and incessantly urged the advan 


~ositions 
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yarine Every one flattered himself 

penetrated with the greatness 
length put to sea 
disperse the fleet ot Corn 
make his appearance in 
unhappy fatality drew 
srrol to throw himself 


of the n 
that Villeneuve 

ol Dis mission 

join Gautheame, 
wallis, and at length 
the Channel. _ But an 
himon. He only left F 
into Cadiz. | 
on the support of hi 


would at 


I " 
squadron I'he 
r¢ xpeu 


Emperor 
ind made 


in vain attempted otne ents, ¢ 


was no longer possible to count | 


repeated attempts toembark. Nothing could 
i eed i want ol n { ering quad iron 

ind soon the Battle of Trafalgar and the — 
trian Wa pe poned the « nquest f Ene j 
to another age —I]. 259—262 


This | Massage, as wella 


Napole Lot = Memoirs which are of a similar 
import, are calculated, in our opinion, to 


excite the most singular feelings. They 
demonstrate, beyond a doubt, of what in- 
calculable importance Sir Robert Calder’ 


‘tion was; and that, more than even the 
triumph of Trafalgar, it fixed the destinie 
of Britain. The great victory of Nelson 
did not occur till the 2Ist October. 
months before that the armies of Napoleon 
had been transported from the shores of 
Boulogne to the heart of Germany. and 
were irrevocably engaged in a contest with 
eer oe and Russia. It was Sir Robert 

‘alder’s action which broke the course of 
now hat designs, and chained his ar 
mies to the shore, at the very time when 
they were ready to have passed over, with 
a second Cesar, to the of 
It is melancholy to think of the fate of the 
gallant officer, under the dictation of that 
impartial judge, the popular whose 
skilland bravery achieved these great re 
sults. 

It isa curious speculation, now that the 
what would have been the 
fate of England, if Napoleon, with one hun 
dred and fitty thousand men, had, in conse- 
quence of the success of the se combina 
tions, landed on the shores of Sussex. W e 
are now compelled, with shame and sor- 
row, to abandon the doctrine which, till 
the last three years, we held on this sub- 


shores 


voice 


event 8 over 


ject. Weare decidedly of opinion, that he 
would have achieved the overthrow of the 
British Empire. Not that the mere force 


of Napoleon’s Arm 1yY, great as it was, could 
have in the end subjugated the descendants 
of the conquerors of Cressy and Azincour. 
The examples of Vimiera, Maida, Alexan- 
dria, Corunna, and Waterloo, where Eng 
lish troops who had never seen a shot fired 
in anger, at once defeated the veterans of 
France, even when commanded by the 
ablest officers, is sufficient to prove the re 

verse. England was invincible, if she re 

mained faithful to herself. But would she 
have remained faithful to herself? That 
is the question. The events of the last 
three years have awakened us to the mourn 
ful conviction that she would not. It now 
proved by sad experience, that we 
within ourselves a numerous, powerful, 
and energetic faction, insatiable in ambi 


possess 


tion, unextinguishable in resourees, deaf to 
every call of patriotism, dead to. every feel 
ing of hereditary glory 


To them national! 


ll the others in | 


and | 


: 
ce 
| leopard and the tricolour in an 


| year 
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triumph is an object of regret, because it 
was achieved under the banners of their 
national humiliation an object 
of inditlerence, provided they are elevated 
by it tothe reins of power. With burning 
hearts and sn se eyes they watched the 
career of the French Revolution, ever 


ot nts; 


eulogizing its principles, palliating its ex- 
CESSE vituperating its adversaries. Mr. 


Fox pronounced in Parliament the Consti- 
tution framed by the Constituent Assem- 
bly, to be ‘‘the most astonishing fabric of 
wisdom and virtue which patriotism had 
reared in an re rcountry,on theruins of 
uperstition.” And whenthis 
produced Danton and 


l 
a tomshine fabric 
Robespierre, and hatched the Reign of 


ignorance am 


Terror, he shewed no disposition to retract 
the opmion. Iwo ee “i and fifty thou- 
sand Irishmen, we are told by Wolfe Tone, 


were united, d ‘illed. regi mented and organ- 
ized, to ettect the separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain; and if we may believe 
Mr. Moore, in his Life of Lord Edward 
litzgerald, Mr. Fox was no stranger to 
their treasonable intentions at the very 
earnestly supported their 





time when he 


demand for Parliamentary Reform. Dur- 
ing the last three years we have seen this 


party syetematically undo everything which 
their predecessors had effected during half 
1 century of unexampled glory, abandon, 
ull the objects of our continen- 
Dutch barrier, the protec- 
al, the independence of Hol- 
rity of Turkey; unite the 
inglorious 
crusade against the independence of the 
inding states; beat down Holland by 
and subvert Portugal by feign- 

ed neutrality and real hostility; force the 
| of Northern Europe into a dé unger- 
ous defensive combination, and unite the 
arms of constitutional freedom with those 
of democratic ambition in the South; and 
to gain a deceitful popularity for a few 
sacrifice the Constitution which had 
for two hundred years conferred unexam- 
pled } erity on their country. Themen 
who could do things, were not the 
men who could have been relied on in a 
contest with Napoleon. They were proof 
against his warlike hostility, but not against 
his specious and treacherous 
premises, and, least of all, against their 


one by one 
tal policy, the 
tion of Portu 


land, the int 


surro. 
open torcee 


these 


prolessions 
own selfish ambition 
Napoleon has told us, in his Memoirs, 
how he proposed to soo subjugated Eng- 
land: He would have overcome it as he 
overcame Switzerland, Venice, and all the 
which did not meet him with un- 
hostility. He would in- 
stantly, on have published a pro- 
clamation, in which he declared that he 
to deliver the English from the Oli- 
wer which they had groaned for 
and for this end he would 
annual parliaments, uni- 
versa uflrage vote by ballot, the confisca- 
tion of the Church property, the abolition 
of the Corn-Laws, and all the objects of 
Whig or Radical ambition. By these offers 
he would have thrown the apple of eternal 


States 
compromising 


landing, 


came 
garchy ul 
three centurK 


hae promised 
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discord and division into Great Br 
The Republican transports which broke 
out with such vehemence on the announce 
ment of the Reform Billin 1831, 


ritain. 


would have 


NEY 


been instantly heard on the landing of the 
tricolor-flag on the throne of England : and | 
the divisions now so irrecoverably estab- 
lished amongst 1 would have at once 


arisen in presence of a gigantic and enter- 
prising enemy. ‘There can be little doubt 
we fear, what a large portion of the Move- 


| note 


ment party in England, and the w 
in Ireland, would have done. They would 
heart and hand, have joined the 


of it 


enemy ot 


their country, established a Republic in 
close alliance with France, and directed the 
—— resources of England to support the 

ause of democracy all over the world 


Napoleon, little solicitous about 
would have steadily 


Meanwhile 


their politic: l dog rmas 

fixed hie iron grasp on the great warlike 
establishments of the country; Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Woolwich, Chatham, 
Sheerness, Deptford, and Carron, would 


have fallen into his hands ; the army would 
have been exiled or disbanded; and if his 
new democratical allies proved at all 
troublesome in the House of Commons, he 
would have dispersed them with as little 
ceremony, by a file of grrenadiers, as he 
did the Council of Five Hundred in the 
Orangery of St. Cloud. 


Itis with be er humiliation that we 





make this cmt ssion. Five years ago we 
should have held any man a tou! libeller on 
the English character who shot Id have de 
clared such conduct as probable in any part 
of the English Opposition; and we should 


h confidence on the 


have relied with as muc 
whole Liberal party to resist the ageré 
sions of France. as we yuld on the warm 





est adherents of Gov: 

own conduct since they came into power 
which has undeceived us, and opened our 
eyes to the immensity of the danger to 
which the country was exposed i her 
firm patriots at the helm nailed he ( 

to the mast. But regarding as we 1 h 
perfect sincerity, the Retorm Bill as the 
parent of a much greater change in our 





national institutions than a conquest by 
France would have been, and the 

of that measure as a far more perilous, bi 

cause more irremediable, leap in the dark, 


than if we had thrown ourselves into the 
arms of Napole on, wecannot but consider 
the subseque nt events as sincularly illus- 
trative of the prior ds neers, and regard the 


expulsion of the Whigs from the Min 
by the firmness of George III. in 1807, asa 


delivery from greater danger than the 
country had known since the Saxon arms 
were overthrown by William on the field of 


Hastings. 

One of the most brilliant acts of Napo- 
leon was his astonishing march from Bou 
logne to Swabia in 1805, and the admirable 
skill with which he accumulated his forces. 
converging from so many different points 
round the unfortunate Mack, who lay be- 
wildered at Ulm. In this able undertaking, 
as well as in the combat at Elchingen. 


which contributed in so essential a manner 


| 
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iich his title of 
a conspicuous 
‘the con- 
oul 


from ¥ 
Ni y bore 
situation of 


described by 


to ite success and 
Duke was taken 
prey 


powers ist 


part. 
tending 
author. 

The s which the 
his command did not exceed 
This was little enough for the strift 


; 
hus 


Emperor had under 
180.000 me! 
which wa 


troorT 


about to commence, for the coalition did no 
now merely op us the troops peed 
had in the first line. The “All Sovereign 
ilready addressed themselves to the matitende 
and | ly calles them to take up arms l 
defence of liberty : they turned against us the 
pri s which they professed their desire to 
destroy 1 y roused in Germany national 
antipathies: flattered in Italy the spirit of in 
depender scattered every where the seeds 
f insur 101 The masses of the people 
vert w to swallow bait. They appre 
ciated our institutions, and did not behold 
withvuut distrust this sudden burst of enthusiasm 
in sovereigns in favour of the popular cause 
but they readily took fire at the recital of the 
sacrifices which we had imposed on them, 


| the promised advantages which we had not 


| permitied them to enjoy 


The Coalition pre 
line which 
English, Swedes 


pared to attack us on all the vast 


we occupied Russians 


Hanoverians, hastened to take a part in the 
strife. The approach of such a mass of ene- 
| mies might have occasioned dangerous re- 


| 


rnment. It their | 


1 single reverse might have involved us 
th warlike and impatient nations; 
Austria: id imprudently spread 


mas | 





t igh Ba ia, ata time when 
R 1 ! as j 1 Poland 
t t f l spa of anticipating 


and thus 


iwue of sovereig 





‘ we 1 situation to deploy their 
f field of battle The blow, ac 
& to these calculations. was to be struck 

in Swabia. But from that country to Bou 
eT wl ns were stationed, the 
was nearty the same as to Podolia, 

whe e Russians had arrived He sought 
> ma hw hem. to conceal for 

me ¢ s tr it mancuvre which he 
meditated. For t purpose, Marmont, whose 
tre were on the coast when he set out for 
Germanv. 1 1 orders to give out that he 
was about to take mere other quarters; and 
Be dotte, who was stationed in Hanover, to 
ncourage the opinion that he was about to 


Meanwhile 


ter in that country 


| had orders to hasten their march; all ad 
val i with the same celerity; and when ou 
enemies still believed us on the shores of the 


were far advanced towards the 
n d second corps had reached 
yence ; the third was ved around Man 
m:; the f halted in the environs 
the fifth was established at Stras 
bourg, and the sixth, which had started from 
Montreuil on the August, had reached 
Lauterbourg on the 24th September. In that 





C groury 
urth had 


of Spire 


2sth 


short interval, it had traversed three hundred 
leagues, being at the rate of above ten leagues 
a-day. History has nothing to shew compa- 


rable to such celerity.”—II. 268—270. 
From a soldier of such ability and expe- 
rience much may be expected of value on 























the science of war. 
of the Marshal, at tl 
volume, the rea 
ing matter ot that 
one example :— 

“ The defensive sy 
disposition of the Fren 


not to be maintained by 


de 


Inthe “ Reflections” 
/ second 


h soldier 


and excursions ;—in a 
constantly occupi¢ 
activity destroys tl 
constantly on the defens 
» be con itly o 
while. on the other ha 
tions, wisely combine 
soldier, and prevent hi 
ponder on the il 
situation 

“Tt is in the offer e 


end 
ler will find much interest- 
We select | national 


ol 


cription., 


W 


French soldier inexhaus 
active disposition, an 
double his powe A 
esitate to march with t 


I 


é 


of that 


if t} 
li thie 


weapon. It 


nemy, 


that you accustom the F: 
species of warfare ulik 
fire, whi 3 era 
leave the field el 
intelligent 1d « 

One of th rrea 
accustom the sol 
ing. The other pow 
with difficulty th 
fection wil it l 
His sobr nd 
real ca 


health of t 


ng habitual; the men a 
he continual loss by i 
iseless combats is a 
derable expe ot 
ment.”—II. 410, 411 


We hav e 


room tor 


those which have been 
convey a clear idea of 
work. It possesses 
hibits the defects, of all 


r that 


regart 


in anecdote, full of patri 
tary 
sents all : 
party,—a profound and 
tred of this country—an 
thusiasm for the ¢ 
rate and 
whatever 
looked 


querable aversion 


adventure, it 
the prejudices 


apparently 
opposes its 


upon with 


tay y 
ination of ma 
line tl fa ( 
therefore } 
deavours to train t 
to ordinary and forced 
that obj | 
sable to ob the 
SACK » his back fron 
maign, il 
which in tl 


leaders of the ambitiou 
France 


Sil 


e 


at the 


i 


ory of Fr 


t 


nions of this party in Fr 


instinet 
In this 


stem ar 


rf 
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the 


s ill with the 
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extravagant, and not a little amusing. 
They make no allowances for the ditler- 
ences of national feeling—yield nothing to 
rivalry—never transport them- 
elves into the breasts of their antagonists 
in the strife, or of the people they are Op- 
¢, but take for granted as a matter 


at leastif itis | pressin 
essive diversions | concerning which there can be no dispute, 
f you are not| that whatever resists the glory of France 
warfar is an enemy of the human race. There are 
ops who rest | many writers of intelligence and ability in 
r ire obliged | whom we cannot pardon this weakness ; 
. mia j , but, recollecting the tragic fate of Marshal 
ex] Ney, and pitying the ulcerated hearts of 
S] t t his relations, we find more excuse for it in 
1 ha me his biographer, and look forward with in- 
his da ous | terest to the concluding volumes of this 
work, which will contain still more inter- 
you find int esting matter—the Peninsular campaigns, 
, H the Rr n retreat, the rout of Waterloo. 
ii 
i i 
il 
From the Atheneum 
n fil 
' fe The Life of John Jay: with selections 
nem from his Correspondence and Miscella 
hurtful, and neous Papers. By his Son, William Jay 
‘ t 2 vo New York, Harper; London, 
: R 
wa 
| SOME 1 ecome inruished by the 
ew " ‘ re nee others by the force 
é ( both united in rendering John 
eminent ; | abilities were of a high 
la ler | was bornina good time. His 
f er was of F ich descent, his mother 
L) s relations were respect- 
1" I | wealth His education seems to 
( n of a more « sic kind than what 
rf ) 1 the world now; he was well, 
cquainted with the poetic 
ric works of Greece and Rome, 
‘I h | idied modern literature 
le » he t, he made great amends 
b eadine the Bi e- [wa his study when 
- | yo | his companion when old: most 
, s| of the eat founders of the American Re- 
, ( ere pious men. Jay was educated 
t lt e law, and having a quick fancy and 
I re eloquence, he succeeded in his pro- 
nd mn; and betore the rupture between 
v iB n and America, his name was known 
to G -| favourably through the wide province of 
New York, of which he was a native. His 
re ext t marriage with Sarah, the daughter of Wil- 
d en will | liam Livingston, aided him in his rise; but 
er of thi his talents, his generous feelings, his love of 
‘ nd ex- | liberty, and his d rmined nature, sustain- 
Iemoirs by the | ed him when he got up, and carried him to 
war party in| highdistinctionaraongst distinguished men. 
1. Abounding | When he took his seat, on the 5th of Sep- 
jirit and mili- | tember, in the Congress held at Philadel- 
ume time pre- | phia, he was in the twenty-ninth year of his 
é of that | and was the youngest member of that 
isonable ha- | great assembly; his earnest eloquence sel- 
ed en-| dom declamatory, and ever to the point, 
nee 1 delibe- | gained him the confidence of his country ; 
¢ he tha in these words he calls on the people :— 
ition is to be “ But if there be any among us, dead to all 
e and \ yi ense of honour, and love of their country; if 


| deaf to all the calls of liberty, virtue, and reli- 
gion ; if forgetful of the magnanimity of their 
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ancestors, and the happiness of their child ir motives to it, I 
if neither the examples nor the success of « oidably becoming 
nations—the dictates of reason and of nature d with many w e morality was con 
or the great duties they to their God, then venien und wi litics changed with th 
them—if neithe) injuri r reg for you, asa good old friend, cor 
ed, the prize ta ire « t 1 tint t I God knows, that incl 
blessings 01 1 any proceedings 
nh thorns no man 
andthe only cc 
unkindly shad 
>s duty, andt 
hand, I have un 
il to my trend 
er, | have neve 


he 


> injure 


| who were ni 
S against us 
ad not 


ither I 
or Am 
ney W 
to sup 
j ] he IpY' x1 

We shall 4 

terestedne 

taining t 


Ww 


leed left. ar 
any such pri 
nourable ol 
is been 
lor they 
rueity 
must s¢ 
are « 
I belhev« 
present ¢ test V l ed Os I i yt ohit y could n 
etween US is not I sce! ro wit To such of these 
offices former) irself and f \ ) " ed Vv nanity, I wish ever 
cease to exc > my tit é ( t t nsist withti 


as may consist 
great cause to wh 
thing I hold dear int 
the liberty of request 
immediately tu advanc Where and how 
lars on my accoul y The er, as a privat 
Your not havins f d mn S001 el t y ie | to do good to 
was unavoidable. / V first oy ve a loaf, you al 
tunity will oblige n $e explicit, and ava the y freely take of it. Don’t let th 
yourself without m of t {rier ) hurt vo rcumstances al 
which was entert rot rj es t me take off the 
you by : 
Your obe n which Jay was held 
his successively becoming 
esident of Congress, Chiet 


ted 
nd 
Jl ice he Province of New York, Se 
His letter to Peter Van Schaack is gene- ‘etary of State, Ambassador to 8 
rous and gentlemanly: and Ambassador to England. In his m 
Believe me, my heart has neverth« ; ain, he had a very delicate mat 


" Poughke 


by 
Pr 


i 
rT i 


nal 
a pa 


been, on more t é ; “ted by , as namely, the acknowledg 
the execution of thoug) il} think ; af republic by a despotic, mo 
was my duty felt y out varchy— he right, in short, of colonies 
for others; | as socit ’ ( , lt w 1 oppressed; and in his mi 

political ty onduct, a Oo! ‘ he had the burning desir« 
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of the fiercer part of the republicans of Ame- 
rica for alliance with France, and war 
with Britain, to assuage and soothe: that 
he accomplished both, must be imputed as 
much to his fortitude as to his wisdom 


Jay loved freedom with Washington, and 
with Washington he also united in loving 
social order and subordination to law: the 
former framed the celebrated treaty with 


England, and the latter signed it, and both 
did so at the peril of their popularity 
of their live 

ol Ame rica een oO have ¢ 


ol Fran f 


[he revolutionary ferv« 


ied that 


xceeded 


(reat pa \ ] 
t to W 4 ! 
sthel i 1 s engel 
e Frer I New } 
( f ’ 
fal lcer ~ 
S ¢ Vi Ch \ F 
Citizen ¢ ] , 
pubdli ne { f J 1 fa 
this pate ; r ; 
rights of tf] , , i the Pr 
lent of the I ( Sta ( 1G 
W ashingtor wi t addit 1 in 
ST} | I r c ; 
‘ s iw 
. i m; al 1 | ’ 
s ma i, the x ul Is Were 
I nat t t n ’ 
marria ! 1 « } ( 
tess,” instead of M 
It is 
bsurdities d ! 
demag 1es infl 
I bh w ( nted 
ides of the hithe 
er f United St S A era 
gs ha ' ! n I ; 
crat n Amerx few } 
oftend t sof « ju } 
triots W er! tu vi v S " 
it the sight of a l eaclk P . 
wer the caption of printed a f Cong 
The eagle. like the lion and a a 
upposea to have som hin WU 'V 
and was therefore declared wspa 
be undeserving tl honou nama 
him. The tree of liberty, surmounted by the 
eap of liberty, was everywhere erected, as if 
ich emblems could add rity t t 
ind liberties of the | ea ’ n pI 


tected by their own laws 


berty 


American flags, was placed with great por 
nthe Merchants’ Ex inge Ne y \ 
A large concourse assembled ccas 
and united nging patriotic songs, while a 
detachment of the militia attended ul urn 


honour of the ceremor 


We cannot praise the taste of the repub 


licans of the west, in this frivolous imita 
tion; nor can we commend the languags 
in which they condemned a treaty which 


probably saved them from both civil and 
foreign war. Thes¢ the words of a 
Virginian newspaper of that day 


are 


JOHN 


and | De 


JAY 








with the British tyrant 


in case the 


is hereDy given hat 
a—nd arch-traito! 








should be ra 
petition will be presented to the next 

Assembly of Virginia at their next 

ng that the said State may recede 

{ m, and be under the government 
| {1 thousand free and indepet 

‘i yne of the resolutions ef the 

itic Society of South Carolina: 

‘ i ve rs ves tal ul 
Lo! ! s S through 
U y and indiv 
1 f nume Is Scclety can be 

promote every 

1 Jou Jay oT i 

ti | i guuty 

t \ \ Wipe off 

ind be a 

I “ ney Spo! 

{ their fellow 

H ed, or he was not 

l ) j ( un; if not 

m ! f, we Shall la 

‘ ) tification of his conduct; 

tly left the good deed he had done 

cknowledged by his country. The 

re of Washington was equal to 

ize in the field; he signed the Trea- 

Ith ey uined | motives to the 
Men” of Boston:— 

l S sth J 1795 

I i im 1dminis 

I it the happiness of my fel 

My system f t ittainment 

! n to overlook 


, partial considerations 
I | t S as one great 
f that sudden impressions, 


i 
undid reflec 


he substantial and 


ts of our country Nor 
ifrom t r of conduct on 
ha ’ lithe resolu 

f etter of the 13th in 
1 pred tion for my own judg 
itten nevery alr 

ta time been brought 
constitution is the guide 


ibandon It has assigned 


pows ol making treaties, 

e and sent of the senate. It 

S pI that these two branches 
tw , e without passion, 


best means of information, those 


neiples upon which the success of 
i sw iilways depend that 
ibstitute I their own con- 
pinion of hers to seek truth 
chal ut that of a te mperate 


stigation 
uasion, I have resolved on 


executing the duty before me 
bility attached to it I freely 
lemen, are at liberty to 
ntiments known, as the grounds 


W hile I feel the most lively 
many instances of approba 
I ean no otherwise de 
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serve it than bv obeving the dictat ol! 
CONnSCI1eT With du espect 
I vel ! ir ol t 
G Wass N 
The revolutionary mania subsided, and 
by a revulsion of feeling, not uncommon in 


nations, more than in individuals. Jay lived 
to be hailed wherever he went, as the ce 
‘of America. On re 
ind to the charms 
of private life, he was made a magistra 
of the district. and as such had to act agai 
a certain Daniel Gregory, a blacksmith 
who set up his smithy, and established | 
anvil and bellows onthe highway. At first 
he re Iived to be seve re—his he tter nature 
prevailed: the result is truly characteristi 
here is his last order on the subject :— 


liverer and benefact 


tiring into the count: 


M 19th Febru LSO1, 
Sm,—I wrote to you on the 4th instant to 
proceed against Danie] Gregory, who had 
builta dwelling-house, and has also a bla 
smith's shop th ghway, between tw 
thr miles north from Bedford court-hous¢ 
Being interrupted, I concluded that letter with 
out obse as I intended, that tl mal 


living near my farm, and this er 


being under my eye whenever I go there, | 
could t reconcile it to mv official duty to let 
it continu pass ticed. I have frequent 
ly apprized him of the consequences. H« 
» had no place to moveto. I offt 1 pa 
ur ne a f ground that he ld bu 

MM i m t e th price I ex 

fil ! irs [ am ready to do this und I 
m 1 it to i what mig herw ist 
perhaps, t 1 it | press t ard u 


Joun Ja 
The poor man’s establishment was ri 
moved from the highway and placed upon 
one of his *s fields, where he lived for 

the rest of his days rent free. 

Jay’s wife, whom he loved tenderly, died 
before him: he outlived all those who had 
sat with him in the first Congress held : 
Philadelphia: he loved to visit his children 
read the Scriptures and study Cicero. His 
habits were extremely recular :— 

“In all his domestic habits, he ob 
great exactness and regularity. During the 
» of his residence at Bedford, till near its 
rose with or before 


ud re 





mstantly 
at all seasons; and when the weather 
permitted, was frequently on horse 
breakfast. He required his meals to be serve 
with great punctuality. Every morning imme 
diately before breakfast, the family, including 
the domestics, were summoned to prayers 
and the call was repeated precisely at nine at 
night, when he read to them a chapter in the 
Bible, and concluded with prayer. At the 
close of the evening devotions he retired tu 
rest, except when courtesy to his n 
duced him to keep later hours ; but the presence 
of company neither postponed nor suspended 
the family worship 

“Being one day told that some of his 
friends had inquired how it was possible for 
him to occupy his mind at Bedford ; he replied 


close, he almost ce 


the sun 





guests 


FEW YEARS. 


with a smile, ‘I have a long life to look ba 

upon, and an eternity to look forward to.’ 
He died 17th of May, 1829, in the eight 

fourth year of his age, leaving afame whi 


has trrumphed over much calumny ai 
prejudice. He had a vigorous mind 
vund judgement, and a devout heart. He 


was upright, sincere, and 


never deserted a friend nor courte 


resolute—al 


d an en 


my. The volumes 


before us are the fil 


t 


work of his son, and contain materials for 


clear and vigorous memoir of more popul 
dimensions. 
Irom Blackwood's Magazine 
FRAGMENT. (1827.) 
| BY MI E. M. HAMILTON 
> > . > al al 


Ah! yes, we mingle, man with man, 


But none will be the first 


| To whisper of the gloom within, 
And mirth’s enchantment burst 
’Tis long, too long, till we can speak 
Even half of all we feel, 
Or pour 1 hearts 


I SSsII i the hidden strite 
I iny bosom but our own, 
And communing with it alone, 
separat we try to stem tile 8 waves 
I n our graves !* 
" . . ‘ . 
EF 
A FEW YEARS. id25.) 
BY Mi E. M. HAMILTON 
On' fer years! wt words come, 
Like st across heart ! 
We ne not weep, we need not smil 
For i little while 
\ tw i part 
\ we sha ye with vse who lie 


there is neither smile nor sigh 


Of ch ess in the name 
That, glad or wret« hed, a few years 


tuous hopes and fears, 


mes, our 


Our day of lute, and life s dream don 


Ah! this were nothing 
Will do to bury all 

That made life pleasant once, and threw 

Over its stream the sunny hue 

recall 

rave than death, 
is as life’s breath 


That it shall scarce 
There is a gloomier g 


For hearts where love 


but, a few years 
' 


Ay, pain sleeps now ; 
And how all, all may change 


* “ Have we not all one father? Hath not 
reated us ?”’—Malachi, ii. 10 


one God « 














ot 








How 800n, Whos 
So woven w 


By then may 


th ours, so like i 


navy rrown 
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hearts were like our own, 


tone 


strang: 


Or Keep but that tame cutt r show 
Of love that freezes fervour’s flow! 
Such things have bee h fe je 
They teach us more of « 
ita Ss sweetes 8 
es, its hopes’ yo springs 
Its « irest sm S ) 
Than . s sa on ‘ 
Before our own f breasts grew « 
B worst and s es 
ind happy is the hear 
That car ve its the same 
Its now calm 1 se, s so ta 
lo be the one whose light t start 
Was bliss, even though it wrung hot tears 
To the col 1 rest ol late r years 
The storms and buds together gon 
The sunshine and the ra 
Our hopes, our cares, our tears grown few 
We love not as we used to do 
We never can again! 
And thus much for a few short years 


words breathe of much t 


Can the 


Yet something we must love, wl 

Is warm within the breast 
Oh! would that earth had not 
Enough, too much, whereon to 

Its tenderness supprest ! 
Would this world had indeed 
On which affection’s depth to | 
For then how easy it would b 

In contriteness of 

» On 


Weary and sick, to bring 1 
To the Unchange ' 

Devotedly the wh 
Then. a few yea at res 
Himself would dry all tears in 


Try affection resem 
I have somewhere ga ad or 
More pure ly clear does its 
Than steadfast or true or stror 


For let but a summer w 
Its constancy to one, 

nd the 
Is st 


image that lay 
maken on its throne 
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And whoever in passing shall smile 
Will meet an answer 
And a calm trs ansparent sympatl 


Sweet for a little wh 


ng emile, 


But it does not last; e’en 
Thy feelings steal away 
Whate’er may their sunny 
Stirs them, but nought wi 


surtace s 


ll stay 


As harp-strings fervently reply 
Alike to many a hand, 

But, after, all as quickly lie 
The same untroubled band 


hat cheers? 


rm 


, current like, 


rike, 





i 


am nd 


‘Tis well for thee! well for 
That grief would wildly move; 
But what for those who have consignec 


thro’ love 


To thee their life 


Like rose-leaves on a river strewn 
watch the 


it full seon, 


iness sent 


r ton 








By memories that repent; 
4nd as the torn up flower of jov 
Floats farther s from view, 
Vay weep: but thou, who coul st destroy, 
Will merely smile Adieu 
And yet to think that one, who thus 
sha wound and il re hearts 
Is good and kind, as few of us 
Whose love not so departs ! 
To think of all thy gentleness, 
that Italian a 
Wien sweet warm breath has deadliness 


That life yet longs to dare! 
Alas, for earth! the weak then too 

Are tyrants like the strong. 
Even dreams that deified a few, 

We live to learn were wrong 


’ 
will rove 


though Hope 


re trod, 


Yes, it 1s vain! 





Thro’ realms too oft 
There is no heaven but one above, 
There is no god but God 





HOME. 
O, Home! thou art in every place, 
Oe all tl t ess earth 
The centre of eternal space 
Wh er thou hast thy birth 





They say 1 thousand miles from home 
As from the dearest thing 
That links our sauls, the more we roam, 
The more to we cling 
though ten thousand miles we run, 
add t nousand more 
Ther sa Hor tis like the sun 


That travels still before 

though all be strange: 
there be, 

ired range 


an see, 


for us 
Yet fondest hearts 

In all the world’s unmeas 

No home els¢ where c 


O'er people d 
There st 
’Tis Home 
Of man, 


realms, or deserts vast, 
ll One Voice is heard 

Home there her lot hath cast 
of beast, or bird. 


Within the forest's deepest shade, 
Ten thousand depths around 

Home for each living thing is made 
That creepeth on the ground. 


Where life hath neither bed nor lair, 
In silence, and in gloom 

Home finds the lonely floweret there, 
The worm within the tomb. 


Home, Home—it is eternal love 
His presence and His praise 
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child, and youth, and man, 
and cleansed from stain of Sin 
n Thee, I come within 


AY IN A MOUNTAIN CHURCHYARD 


HEMAN 


1 
SKY 
larkness of his buoyant W 


rosy cloud on h 
les with melody! 
} ; 


solitudes rejoice 


n, 


music in that vo 


the early sun 
intains of the ¢ 
rs nobler joy is won 
ves of the skylark’s muirt 
id morning's birth! 
recious by its breath are she 


the breeze. dew on the viol 


from whese illumined eye 
the colouring glory flows; 
t of Immortality 
h balm, unknown to hum 
It seemet 
Scarce tamed before, t ty kr hush’d in dark repose, 
And sigh’d, and swore, and madly fel Till * 1 right Dayspring! 


Love 8 agony 


mad stit 


ng of the burial stone 
It seemeth scar i e’en now, 
With firmer step It walk’d, the mai Sing, tl 1 all your choral strains, y« 
And proudly spoke; and thought, ant } tt orious tone be given 
Shook from my brow 1d cavern to the wind which 


urn-like depths with sound! The tom 


How like : ief of 1 n, 
Upon that ye : tole The radiant gate of Heaven 
On that again Li I Infol and the stern, dark shadow cast 
In twilight ¢ $y death’s o’ersweeping wing, from the earth's 
ym past 
To-morrow 
This night 1v death shut up our age nd e graves! upon whose turf I stand 
And close our book of pilg é t wit mber of the hamlet’s Dead, 
With iron clas} Tin } oft and reconciling hand 
, g mantle of bright moss hath spre 
UO'er every narrow bed 
ind not by nature sown 
1, whence round you Pea 


iquered, and the grave ith arisen! oh! t one cherish’d 
id to Life sha ( tl j the flowery sods, been pillow 
ap thy harvest field, 
» shall save? thout a ho (howe’er the heart hath bl 
ngs o’er the unconscious | 
Redeemer, thou; Thine was the strife, pe, upspringing clear 
The victory vith thy Grace renew 10se majestic tidings of the morn, 
The inner mat tin my view t e living way to all of woman 
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Thou hast wept mournfully, oh, human Love 
E’en on this green sward: night hath 

thy ery, 
Heart-stricken one! 
Night, and the 
Unto thine agor 


thy precious dust above, 








heard Ee 


hills, which sent forth no reply 


! | Never again be known to field or flood! 

though the faithful stood, 
n the exulting sight 
Of Earth and Heaven, which bless’d their bat- 








B t He who wept like thee re jut many irty? ym by hearts unshaken 
Christ hath arisen, oh L irs sha Is yet 1 homes st 

be dried And n \ p is meekly taken; 

\ ! uth whereby the just and pur 
Dark must have been the s thos irs I s steadfastly endure 
Heavy the unsleeping Pha: 1° ie tomb Gio to Him whose victory won that dower, 
On thine impassioned soul, in elder years H whose ris stream’d that robe of 
When, burden’d with the mystery of its door spirit powel 
Mortality’s thick gloom 

Hung o’er the sunny world, and with the breath | Glory to Him! Ho; to the suffering breast! 
Of the triumphant rose came blending thoughts | Lig! »the nations! He hath roll’d away 

of death Che mists, which, gathering into deathlike rest, 

Between t soul and heaven’s.calm ether lay 
By thee, sad Love, and by thy sister, Fe r, His hath i y 
Then was the ideal robe of beauty wrough With those that sat larknes Earth and 
To vail that haunting shadow, still too near, Sea ! 
Sull ruling secretly the conqueror’s tho I strains for Man by truth divin 
{nd where the | was fraug ! free! 

With wine and myrtles in the summer bower 
Fy e’en when disavow a presen and a - 

power 

i the same 

But that dark night is close and o’er the dead 
Here, where the gleamy primrose tufts have AMERICA.” 

blown, 
ind where the mountain heath a couch has No. I 

spread, . . “ 
And, settling oft on some gray-lettered stone, THe two best Books on Men and Map- 


The Redbreast warbles lon« 
And the Wild 
Like a low thri 


grass. 





bee’s deep, drowsy murmurs pass 


ll of harp-strings through the 


mid 


Here, 
sleep, 
We o’er death’s gulf may look w 
For Hope sits, dove-like, on the 
And the green hills wherein these valleys li 
Seem all one 


st the chambers of the Christian's 


th trusting eye 





friocomy deep 


sanctuary 

Of holiest thought—nor needs their fresh bright 
sod, 

Urn, wreath, 


to God. 


or shrine, for tombs all dedicat 


Christ hath arisen!—oh! 


test, 


mountain peaks, at 


Witness, resounding glen, and torrent wave, 

The immortal courage in the human breast 

Sprung from that victory—tell how oft the brave 

To camp ’midst rock and cave, 

Nerved by those words, their struggling faith 
have borne, 

Planting the Cross on high above the clouds of 
morn. 


The Alps have heard sweet hymnings for to- 
day 
Ay, and wild sounds of sterner, deeper tone 
Have thrill’d their pines, when those that knelt ; 
to pray 
Rose up to arm! the pure, 
known 
A colouring not their own, 
But from true hearts which by that 


high snows have 


crimson 


stain 
Gave token of a trust that ¢call’d no suffering 
vain. 


Those days are 
more 

The solemn splendour of the martyr’s blood 

And may that awful record as of yor 


past—the mountains wear no 


ners in America, out of all sight, and there- 
fore beyond all comparison, are those of 
Hall and Hamilton. We are sorry to say 
they are both Scotchmen; for such is our 
admiration ofevery thing English, that we 
feel a repugnance to praising ourselves, in 
any case of competition with our illustrious 
countrymen on theother side of the Tweed, 
and are proud to award them the palm in 
almost every department of literature. All 

we wish is, to shew ourselves no unworthy 

rivals of our Southern brethren; that it 

should be universally acknowledged we are 
animated in our rivalry by the same gene- 
rous and enlightened spirit that exalts their 
national character, and that, in European 

reputation, we should be regarded as one 
To know that we are so regarded, 

justifies pride in our power, and trust in its 

achieving new triumphs. The spring of all 

that is good and great in all literature, is 

Love of Country—that Love which is the 

concentrated essence of all high and holy 

thoughts, with their kindred emotions, 

naturally inspired by Soil and Institution, 

and, wherever man’s life the no- 
blest of Passions. 

The philosopher of the world calls this 
Nationality, and means by the name to de 
nounce the feeling, as ifcircumscribed with- 
in limits which philosophy will not allow, 
because they hinder * the renial current of 
the soul” from overflowing all the earth. 
But patriotism, although in much like, is in 
much unlike the air and the ocean. As the 
air it is pure, and the very breath of life— 
as the ocean itis deep. But ’tis not ‘‘ wide 


people. 


is free, 
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whos Slory 


hough | n’s t . t nd over its sum 
ri l \ i f wealth adorned with 
rich and cottages for those 
| the poor,—with villages 
bedropt all over the 
th rivers winding 
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ind visible but in 
‘beauty that crown 
tion of those institutions which, true t sit -upl [ hile, shining far-« 
blood . \ wit a r rai & ) l and ht wh h ‘ l 
turn : 1 the } ’ a 
rrandeur, to 
imagination, of 
from the woods. 
cards, 


umbrance . 


ire 1 
vay it be eternally on the 
An enlightened American 

yver Europe, comes to Gre 
jants his foot on her soil w 

tis the Natale Solum of his Pilgrim 
fathers. Much he sees to admire. to ven 
rate, to love. But he sternly shuts h 
t licht from the cont 


all . y 
yall access of de 


© feels Is 

a :—T hi: 

ky, he sees still ir 
he eyes of his so 
ons of light from : 
TF ' ‘ ‘ I of the works of n - 
h ide is j r Repul , id of : , if there may be 
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wilderness which it makes to blossom | and its grandeur 
the rose His heart sinks not. with a: | | ‘ in gratitude 
sense of individual or national 

cance, beneath the shadow of ancie " looks far : 
ers and temples; for it has learned, all life | wide over t , but he see 
long, another worship. He is proud of his nay be compared with 
own Present, and hopeful of his own F1 » kinedom-like prairi¢ 
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where sea-like rivers sing aloud in the vast 
solitudes to specks of human life—not inher 
farmy forests, where the axe is ferever re- 
sounding with a restlessness that is sub- 
lime, and sunny glade looks green, and 
shadowy grove looks gray, as onward flows 
the tide of Being impatiently, but gladly, 
from sea to sea—not in her timber towns, 
n easy metamorphoses growing 
trees, Whose fallen brethren are swallowed 
» inthe soil they enrich now yellowing 
other pprvertn aes in towns and 
inland, or peninsular, named from 


|} 
with 
ies, 


itive liber: ne s, or after prosperous places | 


var off in a now foreign land, shewing to 
er expatriated children how their mother 

» was dear ;—no, not in all the growing 
reatness he sees there, where all that be- 
nature is great, and where she 
eed not be ashamed of 

e aught—it may be 
30 noble to his reason, 
exalting, as that whichis¢ 
—- } ision, ‘Tue Imac ol 

Nor will the New World ever displace from 
his profound love and passionate admira- 
ion, that other World, Old though it be, 
nd brightest and boldest of them all, that 
me Island, reposing in its strength upon 
he bosom of its own stormy seas. 

W hat should we think of that American 
rentleman, who, alter a few months’ or a 
few residence in this country—nay, 
fter residence of a quarter of a cen- 


nes to 


to his 
limmering in his 
EN }LAND. 


years 
the 


iry, supposing he had reached manhood in | 


nay, loved it bet 
superiority, 


, and in the 


America—liked it better, 
er, and assigned it the 
wlitical and social institutions 
laracter of its inhabitants, its ‘‘ Men and 
Manners,” over those of his own? We 
hould yerk the yokel ofa Yankee with the 
knout—a bleeding sacrifice to the injured 
vanes of Washington; or rather, we should 
nd him to the same place—to cool his 
eels, if he could—with the traitor Arnold 
Had he any sense at all—and we never yet 
saw an American without much sense—we 
should know him to be simply aliar. To 
eis not to utter untruth. Were it so, all 
en would be liars. Few travellers lie; 
ut all travellers often tell untruths. An 
man says what he thinks; but the 
ist enlightened man does not always 
think aright about what he truly sees; nor 
loes he always see truly what is subjected 
his eyes, which, perspicacious though 
they may be, are not always faithful. He 
nay be a veracious witness, yet an maccu- 
rate spectator. He wishes to misiead no- 
body, but is himself misinformed; and 
though he is justified in believing, general- 
,in the testimony of yet he 
knows there are ocular deceptions. Look- 
ng through prejudices—and none are free 
rom them—is like looking through water. 
Nay, without prejudices, the eye of the 
mind needs teaching before it can see right- 


onest 


his senses, 


y new objects, and especially if presented 


to it under a new atmosphere. There is 
wch here an American looks at, 
being an American, does not see; there is 
wech here an American sees, which, being 
in American, he cannot understand ; 


out of 


her ofispring—sees | 
in his fond delusion— | 
imagination so 


lik all | 


and, | 


there | 
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is much here he understand S, which, being 
an American, it is impossible he can like. 
Our Transatlantic brethren, though they 

| have often said handsome things of us, to 
|do them justice, have never disgraced 
themselves by attempting to flatter us into 
the belief that they envy us our birth and 
habitation in Great Britain. 

W hat shal! we think, then, and what must 
they think, of that English or Scotch gen- 
tleman, who takes shipping, ina merchant- 
nan or packet to New York, and express- 
es himeelf delighted with his e ~¢, riences 
of “equality” on the Quay, in the Custom 
House, all along the fronts of Good Dry 
Stores,” and up to the splendid entrance 
of *‘ Niblo’s Tavern?” American manners 
may be better than English or Scotch. 
We must get a Frenchmangnd a Spaniard, 
and a Dutchman, to settle that among them 
to the satisfaction of other nations. But 
they are very diflerent; and the English 
or Scotch gentleman who has his taste, his 
feelings, his reason, and his fancy all at 
charmed with them, must have been 
and disagreeable in 


once 
equally uncomfortable 
his own country. ‘‘ Manners maketh men,” 
saith the old English adage: and he finds 
among all the multitudes of men made to 
his hand, hardly one who sympathises with 
the feelings, or acquiesces with the thoughts 
ed and implied in the prevalent 
Britain, However much in 
love he iy be with their manners, they 
ar from being love-sick with his; and 
more highly estimate the cha- 
racter of the alien, on seeing him outward- 
ly assuming the airs of a native. Nor can 
their respect be increased on hearing him 
ly reviling the Institutions of his 
and be-praising theirs; for 
not revile their own, nor be- 
any number of dollars. They 
mistakes it for a smile—when 
sneeringly of Kings. For they 
are proud of their President. Who is he 
they themselves, who thus condemns 
all hereditary distinctions of rank, and yet 
outwardly at least honoured 
laps may have in his 
claimed alliance by 
illustrious? An Established 
Church the Americans did not choose to 
have, thinking it not suited to their condi- 
tion; but even they are not so sure that it 
may not work well in Britain, nor are they 
ingnorant of the reverence in which it has 
there been held for ages by the wisest, the 
greatest, and the best in the land. Our 
friend talks of settling among them, and 
they coldly tell him that if he does so, and 
is not idle, he will always have what «they 
believe from his words, is not always to be 
had in his own country, even on that con- 

| dition—enough to eat. 

Weca unnot help thinking, that obvious— 
commonplace, if you will—as are these ob- 
servations they have not always been at- 
tended to by travellers. Some of them have 
gone to America because they could not 
| conveniently stay at home, and having been 

no great favourites here, either of fame or 
fortune, thev hoped to become at once more 


express 


manners of 


ey ao not 


fratuitou 
own 


they 


country 
would 
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must have 
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birth with the 
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! ume time sound mo- 
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having been the highest at which they had 
previously been presented, and of which a 
choice few had the entree 

From such travellers how delightful to 
turnto the Author of Cyril Thornton! Here 
he is—and we wish we had been with him 

-in New York. His first impressions, on 
leaving his not unpleasant imprisonment in 
the packet—where his fellow voyagers had 


been all agreeable the fare excellent, the 
crew expert, and Captain Bennet a seaman 
and age sntle man—were all fi wour: ible; and 
along with several of his friends among the 
passengers, he appears to have made a 


at Niblo’s, the Lon- 


most substantix I dinne r 
don Tavern at New York. 





It consisted of 
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success. Departures which had begun even 
before I took my place at the table, became 


every instant more numerous, and in a few 
minutes the apartment had become, what 
Moore beautifully describes in one of his 
songs, “a banquet-hall deserted.” The ap- 
pearance of the table under such circum- 
stances, was by no means gracious either to 
the eye or the fancy It was strewed thickly 


with the disjecta membra of the entertainment. 
Here, lay fragments of fish, somewhat un- 
pleasantly odoriferous ; there, the skeleton of 


a chicken; on the right a mustard-pot upset, 
and the cloth, passim, defiled with stains of 
eggs, coffee, gravy—but I will not go on with 
the picture. One nasty custom, however, | 
must notice. Eggs, instead of being eat from 
the shell, are poured into a wine-glass, and af- 
ter being duly and disgustingly churned up 
with butter and condiment, the mixture, ac- 
cording to its degree of fluidity, is forthwith 


either spooned to the mouth, or drank offlike a 
liquid. The advantage gained by this unpleas- 
ant process, I do not profess to be qualified 

appreciate, but I can speak from experience, 
toits sedative effect on the appetite of an un- 


| practised beholder.” 


oyster soup, shad, venison, partridges, 
grouse, wild-ducks of ditlerent varieties, 
and “several otlrer dishes less notable.” 
Soup, fish, flesh, and fowl, simultaneously 
furnished the table—a plan of which we 
highly approve—tor how wretched is the 
cold white frost-and-snow expanse of a long 
wide table—with two or even three soups! 
to be succeeded by a severe winter of few 
and far-between fish! The consequence 
was—he says—that “the greater part of 
the dishes were cold, before the guests | 
were prepared to attack them.” This 


showed a sad want of preparation—and 
had we been there to set an example of 
despatch, there would have been no such 
disastrous delay. Howe ver, they all duly 
disappeared; and he says, ‘‘ the wines were 
excellent—the company agreeable inall re- 
spects, and I do not remember to have 
passed a more pleasant evening, than that 
of my first arrival in New York.” And the 


morning, to our mind, must have been al- 
most as ~asant—tor the following is a 
* eatestal breakfast :”— 

I had nearly completed my toilet on the 
morning after my arrival, when the tinkling 


intimation that the hour of 
I accordingly descended 


of a large bell gave 
breakfast was come 


as speedily as possible to the salle a manger, | 
and found a considerable party engaged in 
doing justice to a meal, which, at first glance, 
one would scarcely have guessed to be a break- 


fast. Solid viands of all descriptions loaded the 
table, while, in the occasional intervals, were 
distributed dishes of rolls, toast, and cakes of 
buck-wheat and Indian corn, At the 
the table, sat the landlady, who. with an air 
of complacent dignity, was busied in the dis- 


tribution of tea and coffee A large bevy of 
negroes were bustling about, ministering with 
all possible alacrity, to the many wants which 
were somewhat vociferously obtruded on theit 


is the upper end of the table, 
by far the 
the 


attention. Towa! 
I observed about a dozen ladies, but 
larger portion of the company were of 
other sex 

‘ The contrast of the whole scene, with that 
of an English breakfast-table, was striking 
enough. Here was no k g nor lounging 
no dipping into newspapers: no apparent las 


iteru 


situde of appetite; no intervals of repose in 
mastication; but all was hurry, bustle, cla- 
mour, and voracity, and the business of reple 
tion went forward, with a rapidity altogether 
unexampled The strenuous efforts of the 


company were of course soon rewarded with 


head of 





| deals less in mere 


He now despatched his letters of intro- 
duction; but several gentlemen who had 
merely heard of his arrival through the 
medium of his fellow-passengers, ‘‘ and on 


whose civility he had no claim,” called 
upon him, tendered a welcome to their 
city, and the still more obliging offer of 


their services. His letters, too, did not fail 
of procuring him a plentiful influx of visi- 


ters. Numerous invitations followed, and, 


| by the extreme kindness of his new friends. 


free admission was at once afforded him to 
the best society in New York. How and 
why was all this? His reputation as an 
author was high in America, and thus was 
honour shewn to his literary character on 
his first arrival in New York. He had 
reason to be eed of such reception—it 
did him no Ane than deserved honour; 
and most honourable was it, not to the hos- 
sitality merely of the citizens of New York, 
yut to their character; for such a tribute 
to genius and talent proved their enlight- 
ened understanding and true feeling of ex- 
cellence in literature, after a manner, we 
are sorry to say, which might not have 
been exhibited on this side of the Atlantic 
—no, not even in the Modern Athens— 
though we believe it would have been in 
the Queen of the Clyde—Tto Washington 
Irvine or Cooper 

The first impression made by an acquaint- 
ance with the better educated order of Ameri- 
can gentlemen, is certainly very pleasing. 
There is a sort of republican plainness and 
simplicity in their address, quite in harmony 
with the institutions of their country. An 
American bows less than an Englishman; he 
conventional forms and ex- 
pressions of civility; he pays few or no com- 
pliments; makes no unmeaning or overstrain- 
ed professions; but he takes you by the hand 
with a cordiality which at once intimates, that 
he is disposed to regard you as a friend. 
that higher grace of manner, inseparable per- 
haps from the artificial distinctions of Euro- 
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pean society, and of which even those most | seen so much beauty as in the parties at Bal- 
conscious of its hollowness, cannot always re- | timore. The figure is perhaps deficient in 
sist the attraction, few specimens are of course | height, but sylphlike and graceful; the features 
to be found, in a country like the United | are generally regular and delicately moulded, 
States; but of this I am sure, that such a re- | and the fair Baltimoreans are less remarkable 
ception as I have experienced in New York, | than American ladies usually are for the ab- 
is¥ar more gratifying to a stranger, than the | sence of a certain fulness and grace of propor- 
farce of ceremony, however gracefully it may | tion, to which, from its rarity, one is led per- 
be performed.” haps to attach somewhat too much value as 
Let us then, at once, hear what one him- | 2n ingredient of beauty. 
selfin all things a gentleman, says of the | “The figure of an American’ lady when 





ladies of New York. past the first bloom of youth, presents an ag- 

“T have observed many countenances re- | gregate of straight lines and corners altogether 
markable for beauty, among the more youth- | ungraceful and inharmonious. There is an 
ful portion of the fair promenaders. But un- | overweening proportion of bone, whi h occa- 


fortunately beauty in this climate is not dura- | sionally protrudes in quarters where it certaim- 


ble. Like “ the ghosts of Banquo’s fated line,” | ly adds nothing to the general charms of the 
it comes like a shadow, and so departs. At! person. The result is, perhaps, a certain ten- 
one or two-and-twenty the bloom of an Ame- | dency to scragginess, which | have no doubt to 
rican lady isgone, and the more substantial ma- | the eye of a young poet would be exceedingly 
terials of beauty follow soon afie1 At thirty | annoying. A middle-aged gentleman, how- 
the whole fabric is in decay, and nothing 1 ever, looks on such objects through a medium 
mains but the tradition of former conquests, | more philosophical ; and I imagine, that, were 
und anticipations of the period when her reign | it possible to combine the scattered and impal- 
of triumph will be vicariously restored in “the | pable elements of female attraction, and to 
person of her danghter form a tair estimate of their amount, the ladies 


“The fashions of Paris reach even to New | of the United States would have no deficiency to 
York, and the fame of Madame Maradan Car- | lament in comparison with other nations. 

son has already transcended the limits of the | Of Baltimore, our traveller says that 
Old World, and is diffused over the New. I | hospitality is frequent and habitual, and, in 
pretend to be something of a judge in such | no other city of the United States are there 
matters, and therefore pronounce ex cathedra, | so few of the sordid characteristics of traf- 
that the ladies of New York are well dressed, | fic apparent to a stranger. There is more 
and far from inelegant. The average of height | effort than elsewhere to combine the pleas- 
s certainly lower than among my fair coun- | ures of social life with professional labour. 
trywomen ; the cheek is without colour, and | The etlect of this is generally felt in socie- 
the figure sadly deficient in en-bon-point. But | ty. The tone of conversation is lighter 
with all these disadvantages, | do not remem- | and more agreeable, and topics of mere 
ber to have seen more beauty than I have met | commercial interest are rarely obtruded at 
in New York. The features are generally | the dinner-table. The ladies are exceed- 
finely moulded, and not unfrequently display a | ingly well-bred, and one of them was shock- 
certain delightful harmony, which reminds | ed to think she had inadvertently hurt the 
me of the Belle Donne of St. Peter’s and the | feelings of the Author of Cyril Thornton, 
Pincian Mount. The mouth alone is not | by thoughtlessly asking him ifhe had seen 
beautiful; it rarely possesses the charm of | their “‘ Battle-Monument.” It was erect- 
ine teeth, and the lips want colour and fulness. | ed to commemorate the repulse on the at- 
The carriage of these fair Americans is nei- | tack of the city by the British, during the 
ther French nor English, for they have the | late war. Struck as if by sudden recollec- 
good sense to adopt the peculiarities of nei- | tion, she apologized for having mentioned 
ther. They certainly do not paddle along, | the subject, on account of the painful feel- 
with the short steps and affected carriage of a | ines which could not but bouwehensd in the 

| 








Parisian belle, nor do they consider it becom- | mind of an Englishman by mention of the 
ng to walk the streets with the stride of a | name of a memorial of failure in his coun- 
grenadier. In short, though I may have or-| try’s arms. He stood the question like an 
asionally encountered more grace, than has | old soldier. But her apologies for having 
met my observation since my arrival in the | wounded his feelings became more strenu- 
United States, assuredly I have never seen | ous as he continued to declare he suflered 


ess of external deportment, which the most | no pain. “As it was evidently agreeable 
rigid and fastidious critic could fairly cen- | that I should appear in the light of a morti- 
sure.” | fied man, I at length judged it better to de- 


These are slight but characteristic touch- sist from farther disclamation.” The po- 
es—and we shall take a flight, for a few | lite stranger adds, that “the idea of being 
minutes, to Baltimore, to have a look atthe | distressed at the failure of the attack on 
fair Marylanders, of whose grace and ele- | Baltimore, is perhaps somewhat closely 
gance we have so often heard—though al- | connected with the ludicrous ;” and to con- 
ways with lamentation that the flowers | tain his gravity, since he thought so, was 
were so fading—no sooner ‘“ blown than | one proof among a hundred in his book of 
blasted” by some fatal quality in that beau- | that good-breeding which never deserts 
ty-withering clime. , him; but the idea does not, in the imagina- 

‘The ladies of Baltimore, I have already | tion of a Baltimore lady, we confess, ap- 
ntimated,“are remarkable for personal attrac- | pear to us so ludicrous as that idea preva- 
tion; indeed, Iam not aware that, in propor- | lent in the imagination of all the ladies in 
tion to the numbers assembled, I have never ' the Highlands, and in that ofmany, perhaps 








1 the viane Scotiand, ti 
the battle ol W ate oo Was Won, Wil 
e assistance om other reciments, by the 


int kort me nal al he terrible Scots 





smuing dams { New Y« Att 


the same dams m in sed int ma 
tron, has lost a good deal of her attractio I 
had never been in so large and miscellaneous 
a party bef I ked about f m 
of deportment, but could t none on 1 
part of the ladies. There was, howeve 1 sort 
of transatlanticism about them: and even theu 
numerous points of resemDiance to my [all 
country-women, had the efiect ol Marking out 
certain shadowy differences, to be felt rath 
than described 

There was certainly an entire absence of 
what the French call wble,—of that look 
of mingled elegance and distinction which 
commands admiration rather than licits it 
Yet the New York ladies are not vulga Far 
from it. I mean only to say that they are: 
precisely European; and with the possession 


ol sO MUCATINAL is amilabie and attractive, they 
may safely plead guilty to want of absolute 
coniormity to an aroitrary Standard, the au 
thority of which 
knowledge 

* But 
Why, simply that 
furnished with the 
would have played their part in the ball-room 


they are not bound to a 
what shall be said of the gentlemen ? 
a party ot the hew police 


reo} te 
requisite bURE 


forth 





with about as much grace. There is a Lin 
uncontrollable rigidity of muscle about an 
American, and a want of sensibility to the 


' 
nant 


all the 


t 


ol aep 
him perhaps the most 
votaries ol Terpsich« In this respec the 
advantage is altogether on the 


ladies heir motions are rarely 


tment, Whit 


unhopetul of 


lighter graces 


side of th 


inelega 


and never grotesque tra 
lers to extend this praise to the gentleme 
An American 


andy is a being suit gene 


oA 


‘robably travelled in Europe, and 
brought back to his own country, a large stock 
f second-rate fopperies, rings, trinkets, and 

id chains, which he displays, ev idently with 





full confidence in their powers of captivation 
I a sé i af I return he 1s all the 
fashior H sis new improvements ih 
qua ng aeve flourish of his toe 
} ulous umitatiol 
| wa on m request the privilege 
I pect 4 wa in His untravelled 
\ vy his profusion ol 
W y and wai { figured velvet. H 
{* Du Ka ind all their sweep 
~ ind coronets ap- 
} { such things had 
een f 1 from his infancy In 
Magnus Apollo 
his decrees 1n ail mal 
< ’ ved as the oracles of the 

B ] 
i var di rery of the counting 
S \ s aflectations, become 
eplaced by the mor 
native artists; later 
sts e been heralds of newer fashions 
I eries ; | ypinions are no longer trgat 
ed detere sinks to the aed { 
ilgat dy is gradually 
" lu American citizen, con 
with the comforts of life, without concern- 

I incies 


description, and there 
it it is true, and unexag- 


isant 


1 be no doubt th 


erate nor is it meant to be a deseription 
of men d manners peculiar to New York 
in Ameri Assemblies, as they are called 
with us, dancing assemblies, card assem 


blies, at which cards are cut by the old and 
elderly, and capers by the young and mid 
red, we have assisted at—towards the 
‘last century—in this country—u 
England and in Scotland—we must not be 
more particular that we may not be very 
personal—where there was much that ap 
ars to us, at this distance of time and 
lace, to have been exceedingly queer. 
Waltzes and quadrilles were not in those 
days; but intry-dances—so were they 
pronounced and spelt—did much abound 
ind an occasional cotillon gave 
imposing solemnity, and a solitary muinuet 
inex pressible . to the scene; but oh! 
the joy of all joys was a rattling reel—yig- 
time alternating with strathspeys—and 
that most ¢ ant of all side-steps, the 
Breeze, suddenly transformed into the 
Highland Fling, in which young ladies and 
who had never seen any thing 
of the Highlands but a Highland regimen 

nevertheless, by the fin 
| instinet, inspired by uncor 


close ol 


co 


reboun l ; 





grentiemen 
on parade, did 
force ot natur: 


" 


trollable gle« play such fantastic tricks 
betore high heaven as made even ange!s 
smile Human nature is the same all ove! 
the worid 
On ) f nature makes the whole world 
t 


[ hroughout his whole Book, our Travel- 
ler speaks with pleasure and praise of the 


American ladies. He regrets that their 
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presence so seldom adorns the dinner-table. 


That too seldom happens even at New 
York, and still seldomer at Boston. Th 


one ball. But what he did see was 
roborative of the hieh account he | 


} ‘ 


of their attractions. These fair New Ene 


landers, he says, partake of the endemic 
gravity of expression, which sits well ot 
them, because it is natural. In amount o 
acquirement they are very perior, he ly 
lieves, to any other ladies of the l 

They talk well and grax f me and 
poetry; are accomplished in m id th 
living laneuages; 4 the New 
Y ork ladies char re thy 1with beme d nel? 
ash in dre ~ he not r( that eir ta ‘ 
in this respect is not purer, as it certain! 
more simple, than that of their fair ace: 
sers. 

In what are commonly calleda mp! 
ments, then, the best-educated youns lie 
inthe Union are in no way inferior, it would 
appear, to t! best-¢ lueated 1 lade 
in Britain. Of course e fan of the 
hichest gentry and of the aristocracy i 





England, in as far as “ac 
are concerned, are far 
cated than in any Union or Disunion on the 
face ofthe earth. But he speaks in man 
places of what is far better than “ac 
plishments ;” of i 
cacy of feeling, 
and unsullied purity of thought, of honour 
bright, affectionate warmth of heart, m 
worth, and a deep sense of religion—-al 
which are found united in the 
America, 
wives, and 
the earth. 
The formalities of a New York dinner do 


compli mel 


more highly ed 


( 
modesty ol manner, deli 


sweetness of disposition, 


who are i 


mother is are onthe tace of 


not differ, we are told, from those of an 
English one. When a ‘dinner party’ 
riven, it is alwayson a great seale. “Earth, 


air, and ocean ure ransa ke d for ft ieir pro 
ductions. The wh@le habits of the family 
are deranged. The usual 
meal (three o’clock) is pe 
hours; and considerin 
which an American 
is difficult to conceive the bustle an 
fusion participated by each member of the 
establishment, frone Peter, the co) 
loured groom of the chambers, to 
the black kitchen-wench.” 

A good deal of the s ame bustle 
fusion, we suspect, convulses most families 
ofa corresponding rank, in this country of 
ours; and in many where the usual dinner 
hour is five jimp, the good people put it off 
we pity the poor lunch) til!) seven by the 
card and kitchen elock. 

The conversation in drawing-rooms in 
New York. as in every house in Britain, 
“is generally languid enough ;” but here 
itis silently enlivened by the fair sex, in 
number nicely proportioned to us ugly | 
males; whereas the Ladies there are like 
angels. ‘‘ few and far between.” | 

The conversation at a ‘ dinner-party” 
there—in the diningroom—is pretty much 
the same as here—‘ generally languid 


pe riod ot the 
yned tor sever | 


he material ot 


y 7 
nenagye compost d 


ner-co 


Silvia. 


and con- 


enough ;” but the drawing up of the cur- 


ere 
he saw but little of them, as he was at but 


A a9 


Idi: of } 


| tain, or the doors 





vives rise there toa scene of activity and 
animation 1 hwe n } vain look tor 
here ina I Tt ) 

The fold rs Vv ‘ communica 
wi Dn ma vn ope und all 
pal 1 FOr 
mal I } yr as 
W I ind 

‘ W d 

' ;' anal . 
“we t nto line 

i e much to 
t. but th : 





} 
! ii ) 
S 
‘as Sir 
( i Wet ul i ] 
ip) be! I im and turkey 
| I 1one end ol 
el tv 1 er 
ex 1 nda the er s 
‘ wel van b e all evidently co 
one common occupation.” 

W hat kind f ] ( do such hospitable 
people inhabit? Roomy and convenient— 
diningroom and drawingroom uniformly on 
the 1 1-f] Che diningrooms differ 
mm nothi from | sh ones but the 
drawingrooms ar¢ more primitive ;” of 
the 1 st opule clas : ind pe rhaps 80 
much the be el piam in furniture they 
do not there seek tod iv their riches—as 
too nianv of us seek tod splay our poverty. 

Evervt r is comiortabie, but every thing 

! Her no buhl tal wr or-molu 

nh nor l mit nol pinets ol 
japan, nor drap i I f and one 
ee iY does I I I sand elegancies 
Wl tr B sh ladies gehts 
in i s. In short, the 
ippearance of an Ar un mansion is de 
dedly ret lear No want remains unsup 
I W I tor t itinca 

} i taste for expensive luxury. This is 
is it should | I ea ew mstances of 
such « llence 1 Al is would enable its 
Owl without nvenie to lavish thou 
sands o1 : I rs, and china 
\ l < L ¢ imtry there are means of 

i illing ol accumu 
latec nd the Americans are too pru 
ent a Tt to st rn objects of mere taste, 
that w me vu shape of « ton 

tobac would tend tothe !I | lenishing of 

eir pocket 

Jut we defy the rich imong them to 
ave such delightful drawingrooms as all 


of any taste have and ought 
vants. 

These are chiefly people of colour, who, 
are a deteriorated race, 
and servitude partakes of the stain of slave- 
ry. There, indeed, all meanness is in the 
word—Menial. Such perpetual supervi- 
sion does a coloured servant require, that 
an American matron must be her own 
housekeeper—almost her own slave. The 
place of master of an establishment—that 





being a degraded, 
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is, father of a family—is, in house affairs 

there no sinecure. *‘A butler is out of the 
question. He would much rather know 
that the keys of his cellar were at the bot- 
tom of the Hudson, than in the pocket of 
black Cesar.” Some families, under this 
torment, have tried Irishmen. Neither 
Scotchmen nor Englishmen will accept a 
situation considered degrading by all un 

tainted by the curse of African blood. Pat 
por kets the cash, puts his richest brogut on 
the disgrace, and the moment he has go 
the requisite number of dollars in an old | 
worsted stocking, “starts off to the back | 
country.” Thus are some houses menialed 

by a coastant iccession ofvery odd white s, 


who would make queer work “* among bull 
gigantic murrors, 
AY 


tables, or-molu clocks, 
cabinets of Japan, and draperies of and 
velvet.” As it is, no white servant is ever 
stationary ina place. It is said pleasantly 
‘“‘He comes a mere clodpole, and is no 
sooner taught his duty than he acce pts the 
Chiltern Hundreds; and a new writ must 
forthwith be issued for a tenant of the 
vaantry. Now, though annual elections may 
be very go xl things in the body politic, the 
most democratic American wil probably 
admit, that, in the body domestique, the 
longer the members keep their seats the 
better. Habits of office are of some value 
in a valet, as well as ina secretary of state; 
and how these are to be obtained by either | 
functionary, as matters are at present or 
dered in this country, 1 profess myself ata | 
loss to understand.” 

It becomes, under such a system of do 
mestic economy, no easy matter fora fo 
reigner to find his way to the wished-for 
port. The process of opening the front-| 
door is so simple, that, after waiting during | 
no very considerable segment of human | 
life, you may hope to get entrance into the 
hall; but there the menial, black, brown, or 
white, pure African, mixed mulatto, or 
tight boy of the sod, leaves you to your con 
jectures on the geography of the solitary 
place. 

“ When you enteran American house, either 
in quality of casual visiter or invited guest, the 
servant never thinks of ushering you to the 
company; on the contrary, he immediately 
disappears, leaving you to explore your way, 
in anavigation of which you know nothing, or 
to amuse yourself in the passage by counting 
the hat-pegs and umbrellas. In a strange 
house, one cannot take the liberty of bawling 
for assistance, and the choice only remains of 
opening doors on speculation, with the immi- 


nent risk of intruding on the bedroom of some 














young lady, or of cutting the gordian knot by 
escaping through the only one you know any 
thing I confess, that the first time I 
found myself in this unpleasant predicament 
the latter expedient was the one I adopted 
though I fear not without offence to an excel 
lent family, who, having learned the fact of 
my admission, could not be supposed to under- 
stand the motive of my precipitate retreat.” 
Hitherto we have been with the Author | 
of Cyril Thornton in the best society of 
New York, that isin America; for there | 
is none better either in Boston, Washing- 


ubout. 








| occasion, the room was so full, 


ton, Baltimore, or Philadelphia. We have 
been in gentlemen’s houses. But suppose 
we take a meal, or if not hungry, see a 
meal taken in a tavern, afloat or ashore. 
And first for a shore hotel. 

At New York, the common dinner hour is 
three o’clock, and I accordingly hurried back 


to the hotel Having made such changes and 
ablutions as the heat of the court-rooms had 
ren ed ary, | descended to the dar, an 
uy nu furnished with a counter, across 
M pplies of spirits and cigars are fur 
nished to all who desiderate such luxuries 
The | hort, is the lounging place of th 
establishment; and here, when the hour of 
| dinner is at hand, the whole inmates of the 


hotel may be found collected. On the present 
that I really 


found it diffi t to get farther than the door 
At length a be unded, and no sooner did its 
first \ ution reach the ears of the party, than 
asndden rush took place towards the dining 
room, in which—being carried forward by the 
crowd—I soon found myself The extreme 
precipitation of this movement appeared some 
what uncalled f as there was evidently ne 
ifiiculty In procuri places ; and on looking 
! 1 the apartment, I perceived the whole 


seated 
tan with a keen appetite, the 
was lar trom un 
pleasin The number of dishes was very 
of cookery neither Fregch 
nor English, though certamly approaching 
nearer to the latter, than to the former. The 
I were de idedly bad, the sauces 
being composed of little else than liquid 
! a person like myself, who 
detestation of every modifi 
us Matter, was an objection 
insuperable. On the whole, how 
ever, it would be unjust to complain. If, as 
the old adage hath it, fin the multitude of 
wisdom,’ so may it be 


party comfortably 
Tea gentle 


dinner table 


ution of oleagu 


altogethe! 


counsellors there is 
averred, as equally consistent with human ex 
perience that in the mu@itude of dishes there 
After several unsuccessful 
experiments, I did discover unobjectionable 
viands, and made as good a dinner, as the am- 
bition of an old campaigner could desire. 

“ Around, I beheld the same scene of gulph- 
ing and swallowing, as if for a wager, which 
my observations at breakfast had prepared me 
to expect. In my own neighbourhood there 
was no conversation. Each individual seemed 
to pitchfork his food down his gullet, without 
the smallest attention to the wants of his neigh- 
bour. If you ask a gentleman to help you from 
any dish before him, he certainly complied, 
but in a mannver that shewed you had imposed 
on him a disagreeable office; and instand of a 
slice, your plate generally returned loaded with 
a solid massive wedge of animal matter. The 
New York carvers had evidently never gra- 
duated at Vauxhall 

jrandy bottles were ranged at. intervals 
along the table, from which each guest helped 
himself as he thought proper. As the dinner 
advanced, the party rapidly diminished ; be- 
fore the second course, a considerable portion 
had taken their departure, and comparatively 
few waited the appearance of thé dessert 
Though brandy was the prevailing beverage, 


is good eating 
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there were many also who drank wine, and a 
small knot of three or four (whom I took to be 
countrymen of my own) were still continuing 
the carousal when I left the apartment 

An American is evidently by no means a 
convivial being. He seems to consider eating 
and drinking as necessary tasks, which he is 
anxious to discharge as spe edily as possible 
I was at first disposed to attribute this singu 


larity to the claims of business, which, in a 
mercantile community, might be found incon- 
sistent with more prolonged enjoyment of the 
table. But this theory was soon relinquished 


for I could not but observe, that many of the 
most expeditious bolters of dinner spent se 
veral hours afterwards, in smoking and loung- 
ing at the bar.” 

Wecannot charge our memory with any 
such extraordinary Ordinary as this in 
England. In Scotland. certainly. there is 
nothing to be compared to it. Our Ordinaries 
are dull and slow. No want of victuals, and 
fair knives and forks are played; but the 
performers eat with a steady rather than a 
voracious appetite ; and he who, on being 
twice requested to help you to no very difh- 
cult dish, does so with an air of bienseance 
and beneficence, does not pass, during the re- 
mainder of the afternoon or evening, for the 
rey = lg ntleman. He may bean Oddi- 
y, but on other grounds. In England we 
an seen very spirited Ordinaries—espe- 
cially at New Market. All men seek to 
shun goose, as if it were the Gi: usgow Gan- 
der himself; and even turkey is in bad 
odour. Chops, and steaks, and stews, if 
not within reach of some men, are within 
the power of others; and prudent people, 
who know how to make up their books ma 
nage to dine at the cost of little perspiration. 
Indeed, should Mr. Gullv happen to preside, 
all is decorum; especially if the company be 
so fortunate as to see hum faced by Crutch 
Robinson. 

Last time we breakfasted in a steamboat 
was on the Clyde, between Bowling Bay 
and Greenock. The utmost order was in 
the cabin. The Steward had a still steadi- 
ness that performed wonders, and contrast- 
ed finely with the admirable agility of a 
couple of incomparable chaps, misnamed 
wailers, who waited on nobody, but like 
necromancers, or rather ministering spirits, 
bedropt the plates of all. each with a Lo ch 
Fine herring of unutterable richness, “ fat, 


fair, and forty,” shining like silver ore, ina 
circle of beauty and delight, that almost 
drew tears from our eyes. Open your 


mouth, and in went a muffin. Muffins they 
might not be ; but as any muffins were they 
melting in their delicious oi!iness—nor ever 
ate we such a dozen of We are 
haunted by that Ham. Nobody seemed to 
cut him—who could? He fell off, sponta- 
neously incrimson flakes edged with snow, 
lovelier than sunset clouds. Hotching was 
that hen with clusters of yellow grapes— 
you know what we mean—as full of eggies 
far off the shell, as Cairngorm is of Scotch 
pebbles, but needing no setting, and with- 


eggs. 


out a flaw. Under the shadow of the Glen- cal tribes of the Indian Seas. 


livet, himself a host, and of.greenest crys- 


tal, stood his mild coadjutors, coffee-pot | ed under leaves. 
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ofthe polished tin. You might 
were a dairy of cows 
hold, such was the 


and tea- pot, o 
have belie De there 
chewing their cud in the 


cream. But the butter—it must have drop- 
ped from heaven—churned by the Zephyrs 
| in the Milky Way. We were all Christians 
but one Cockney—and we ate devout- 
ly—even he seemed to feel pious—and when 


all was over, when all had floated away 


like a div e dream, never h ard we suc! a 
Grace. W iw before us afuture Mode 
rator of the General Assembly, and fe't 


lated to Edinburgh, the 
tax would be paid without a mur- 
need to consent to be libe- 


that were he tran 
annuity 


mur, and no man 


rated from prison, nor yet disposed to goin 
~such was the unction of that Grace as it 
grew into a Prayer. 


Cont t that breakfast with this, on 
board an American Steamer, and bless your 
stars that you were born, and hope to live 
and die, in Scotland. 

The scene at breakfast was a curiosity. I 
the nun masticators at about 
t there was no confusion, and 
ty of provision. As for the 
ght have been Legion, 
during the whole 


Pie 


ber of 


calculated 
three hundred, ye 
certainly no scarci 
waiters, their name mi 
for they were many, and 


entertainment, kept skipping about with the 
most aiseworthy activity, some collecting 
money, and othersengaged in the translation of 
cutlets and coffee. The proceedings ofthe party 


in re breakfast, were no Jess brief and compen- 


dious afloat, than I had observed them on 
shore. As for eating, there was nothing like 
it discoverable on board the North America. 
Each man seemed to devour, under the uncon- 
trollable impulse of some sudden hurricane of 
appetite, to which it would be difficult to find 
any parallel beyond the limits of the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. A few minutes did the business. 
The clatter of knives and voices, vociferous at 


first, spent y waxed faint and fainter; plates, 


and saucers disappeared as if by 


dishes, « ups, 

magic; and every thing connected with the 
meal became so suddenly invisible, that but 
for internal evidence, bi h the hardiest scep- 


ventured to discredit, 
North America might 
\f those gorgeous, but un- 


tic could scarcely have 
the breakfast in the 


have passed for one « 

real visions, which, for a moment, mock the 
eye of the dreamer, and then vanish into thin 
air.” 


What isthis? Itis grosser greediness 
and gluttony, vaster vorac ity, and intense r 
agony of enjoyment than are known on this 
side of the Atlantic? Or, with the same 
passion, the same a rwer, and the same 
pleasure in its gratification, does all the dif- 
ference lie not in the Men but in the Man- 
ners of America? "Tisapuzzle. Weare 
not entitled to say they are a hundred or a 
thousand years be hind us in eating; for we 
read of no people, in the annals of history, 
who so gob b le Sy in no extant me smorials of 
the ‘‘ Fames Edendi,” read we’ of such 
monstrosities, in prose or verse. True, 
the Charaibes, who were cannibals, eat the 
Arrowauks in a very masterly manner; 
and so to this day do some anthropophagi- 


But they 
keep to one dish—plain roast—nicely crete 
The Americans, like 








not look with contempt on ha iv 
soup, Or fragments ol 1 oO 
of greasy pork, w! has been re 


the stock-barrel 1 I L 


cept in meekn S what 18 set Delors 
content to go dinn¢ fer t lay S 
the horns of the d ma, and |} sf 
to choose on which | M I 

It must be noble stemming 
pendous steamboats, up those 
vers, great AS ANY seas; and wit l 
internal horrors we should muc 
them to land-carriage 
atlantic brethren will not be angry w 
for quoting an American stage-coac! 

“Ont ‘ 
betimes, and after a tolerable break/fas 
most unchristian hour, left Provide 
ven o'clock, and I enjoyed my first 
tion to an American stage-coacl 
what an Englishman accustomed to the 
ries of ‘ light-post coaches,’ and Ma 








roads, might not unreasonably consider 


wretched vehicle, the one i nv 
so utterly abominable as to leave a F 
or an Italian any fair cause of comy 
was of ponderous proportions, built v 
bers, I dould think about the size of 
an ordinary waggon, and was att 
enormous straps to certain massive 
which nothing in the motion of t! 





could induce the traveller to mist 
Springs The sides of this carriage w 
ply curtains of leather, whi wl 
of the weather is t ’ 





in thes 


We hopeour T 


following morning we were 
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readers may smile 
isly of the punishment of 


’ igre ich, but to arrive at 
lof a y with bruised flesh and 
rs bones, is, on the whole, not particula 
nt. For myself. I can truly say, that 
iwalllh occasionally endured 
ma r ol tion on the American 
nt, the 1 tyr to similar sufferings 
ways enjoy my sinceresympathy. Or 
occasion, to say nothing of lateral 
twenty tin it least was I pitched 
e against the roof of the coac! 
ng as pr ded with stuffing as 

; below, occasioned a few chang 
I ypements One ot 
} 1 grave valetudina 

ed me, that uch unpleasant exe 
1dmirab ire for dyspepsy, and 


r reme n beige lted over some 
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the road compensate for all such 
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shakes. ‘‘ Old and rickety ; and the stuffing 
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tempted to dis minate between lawyer and 


1¢ so conglomerat | client, but the task was not easy There was 























ed into hard and irrecular masses, as to n be t yume keen and callous expression 
impress the passengers with the conviction | of 1 inxiet| tl san ld selhishnes 
of being seated on i bed of pebbles.” The ot I I nner The scene altogethe 
weather was most dismal. ‘The wind roar- | was! le; many of the company were 
ed among the branches of the leafle s trees, | with s others without a@ crava aur 
and beat occasionally against the carriage | compared with peor of the me class il 
in custs so violent as to threaten its over- | Engla were dirty both in ha und 
throw. At length the clouds opened, and | perso It ilways unpleasant to ming! 
downcame a storm of snow, which, in a few | a crowd, v st ty hay 
minutes, had covered the whole surface of | no sympathy fellow-feeling with the indivi 
the country as with a winding sheet. The | dua t « ose it. 1] therefore soon d 
mail-stage arrived a W orce ster. and the | sisted f mt isk of observation, and hav 
hotel (not the Hop-Pole) was, like the land- | full u nts of a Worcest 
lady, in a thriving wa wspape ‘ ! ‘ 1 retiring for the 
As the county cout me other,—was | ni 
then sitting, the inn was owded with lawvers | Che process 1 E ind in such cireum 
and their clients, at least fifty of whom already | star s, is to ring for t umbermaid, but in 
occupied the public s 1, Which was certainly Ar ca there are no bel und no chambe1 
not more than twenty feet squar The pas- | maids. You tl fore walk to the bar, and 
engers were left t mble out of the coach | s t the favour of being supplied with a can 
as they best could in the dark and afterwards | dle, a request which is ultimately, though by 
to ex] lore their way without the smallest no- no 1 in mmediately, comphed with You 
tice, bevond that of a }t id stare from the | then expk the way to your apartment uhas 
master of the hous On entering the room, I | sisted and with about the same chance of suc 
stood for some time, in the hope that a party | cess as the enterprising Parry in his hunt afte: 
who e1 grossed th whol fire would compas | the nortl west passage Your number is 63 
sionate our half frozen condition, and invite | but in what part of the mansion that number 
our approach Nothing, however, was farther | is to be 1 nd, you are of course without the 
from their thoughts than h benevolence. | means of prol e conjecture Let it be sup 
‘Friend, did you come by the stage?’ asked a | posed, however, that you are more fortunate 
man immediately in my front I guess you | than Captain Parry lat length discover the 
found it tarnation cold I assured him his | object of your search If you ara an Englis! 
conjecture was quite correct, but the reply had | man, and too young to have r hed it unde 
not the effect of any relaxation of bl ckade I Wellington, you are probably, what » thi 
soon observed, how r. that my fellow-travel- | « try called ‘ mighty particula rejoice 
lers elbowed their way without ceremony, and | in a couple of ifortable pillows, to say 1 
Dy adopting Rodn¢ § manda vre { cutting the | thing of a lurk nr ud I ivour ¢ mul 
line, had already gained a ifortable position | tiy ty of blank especi vith the ther 
in rear of the cord I t id not he mometer son rees below the freezing 
tate to follow their example. and pushing re ! t. Such luxu hor it is ten to 
solutely forward. at ler h enjoved the sight | you will 1 find in 1 uncurtained erib 
and warmth of the blazing | in which you are destined to pass the naght 
‘In about half an how fa bell Your f mpulse, tl e, is to walk down 
gave welcome signa] of si mpa- | stairs and ma | wn your warits to the land 
nying my fellow-passengers to the eating-room. liord. T n" Have nothir ) SA) 
we found a plentiful meal awaitingou ir- | to hit y ! on it, he much toe 
ince On the score « fare there was certatr | bi \ na l » 1 W away n hu 
ly no cause of complaint. There were dish 1 t v fa f ner; and 
of beef-steaks—which in tl r rv are ge- | s} m 
nerally : half t e of a newspaper,- New Eng t the establishn 
br { it iT j te ist— ot! ide | ¢ i t 1 cl ‘ ol i ¢ mi 
" but boiled in melted | ahle en fi he} t. is hy ita 
I t called waffles, &« I Lins l I 1 
«ec The tea ar ee we poured out a pound } t te But if there ar 
handed by a girl with long ringlets and ea bla 7 till better, if the ure Irish sey 
rings, not remarkable for neatness of appare ] vants, your prospect « m t is wonder! 
and who remained seated, unless when actual- | improved A d idiciously admit 
y engaged in the dischar f her functions. | tered eneral l he | ss, and ¥ 
Nothing could exceed the gravity of her ex you at length recline al nef gues ol ti 
pression and deportment, and there was an air | day 1 find i] wired at least 
of cold indifference about her mode of minis- | six inches additivnal elevation, and the sup 
tering to the wants of the guests. which was lj cumbent we it of woollen has been larg 
certainly far from prepossessing. This New | augmented 
England He be however M OK “1-look ne It w t Wor ste hat | ¢ 
ind with the addition of a smile would have most nformatior Being*in want < 
been pleasing th é 1 accommodatior I de 
f ring luded the meal. I amused my | puted my ser make an humb rel 
' the public room, by ma entation of I it to the landlors 
he 
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npant The cla The f heat Ry we. how 
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Juckily for me, a coloured waiter was not 
rool against the ¢ loquen¢ e ol a quarter dollar 
tn five minutes the arti les were produced 
and as sailors say, ‘I tumbled in’ for the night, 
with a reasonable prospect of warmth and 
comfort 


We find we have quoted so largely from 
i 


these most amusing scenes, many more ol 
which are sprinkled over the volumes, that 
we have little room left for “graver mat- 
ter.” But here is a passag@® equally amus- 
ing and instructive, and while it diverte, 
will set people a thinking :— 

It is the fashion to call the United States 
the land of liberty If the term 
equality be understood simply as implying, 
that there exists i order in Ame 
rica, the assertion, th not iy true, 


and equality. 


privileg 
strictiy 
may pass In any wider acce ptation it is mere 


ugh 


nonsense 
equality in Liverpool] as in New York 

magnates of the Exchange not strut 
proudly in the latter city than in the former; 
nor are their wives and daughters more back- 
ward in supporting their pretensions. In such 
matters legislative enactments can do nothing 
Man’s vanity, and the desire of distinction in 


The 
do 


There is quite as much practical | 


less | 


herent in his nature, cannot be repressed. If | 


obstructed in one outlet, it will only gush forth 
with greater vehemence at another 
contemptible of mankind has some talent of 
mind or body—some attraction—virtue—ac 
complishment—dexterity—or gift of fortune, 
—in short, something real or imaginary, on 
which he arrogates superiority to those around 
bim. The rich man down upon the 
poor, the learned on the ignorant, the orato 
on him unblessed with the gift of tongues, 
and ‘he that is a true-born gentleman, and 
stands upon the honour of his birth,’ despises 
the rotwrier, whose talents have raised him to 
an estupation in society perhaps superior to 
his own. 

“ Thus it is with the men, and with the fairer 
sex assuredly it is not different. No woman, 
conscious of attraction, was ever a republican 
in her heart. Beauty is essentially despotic— 
it uniformly asserts its power, and never yet 
consented to a surrender of privilege. I have 
certainly heard it maintained in the United 
States, that all men were equal, but never did 
I hear that assertion from the lips of a lady 
On the contrary, the latter is always conscious 
of the full extent of her claims to preference 
and admiration, and is never satisfied till she 
feels them to be acknowledged. And what 
zephyr is too light to fill the gossamer sails of 
woman's vanity! The form of a feature, the 
whiteness of a hand, the shade of a ringlet, a 
cap, a feather, a trinket, a smile, a motion— 
all, or any of these, or distinctions yet finer and 
more shadowy, if such there be—are enough, 
here as elsewhere, to constitute the sign and 
shibboleth of her fantastic supremacy. It is in 
vain, therefore, to talk of female republicans ; 
there exists, and can exist, no such being on 
either side of the Atlantic, for human nature 
is the same on both 

In truth, the spirit of aristocracy displays 
itself in this commercial community in every 
variety of form. One encounters it at every 
turn 


ke ” ks 


T’other night, at a ball, I had the honour 


to converse a good deal, with a lady, who is 


The most | 


| niously evaded 


so utterly 


confessedly a star of the first magnitude in the 
hemisphere of fashion. She inquired what | 
thought of the company. I answered, ‘that | 
had rarely seen a party in any country in 
which the average of beauty appeared to me 
to be so high.’ » 

‘Indeed !’ answered my fair companion, 
with an expression of surprise; ‘it would 
seem that you English gentleman are not dif 
ficult to please ; but does it strike you, that the 
average is equally high as regards air, man- 
ner, fashion ? 
In regard to such matters,’ I replied, ‘I 
certainly could not claim for the party in ques- 
tion any remarkable distinction ; but that, in a 
scene so animated, and brilliant with youth, 
beauty, and gaiety of spirit, I was little dis- 
posed to play the critic.’ 

‘Nay,’ replied my opponent, for the con- 
versation had already begun to assume some- 
thing of the form of argument, ‘ it surely re- 
quires no spirit of rigid criticism, to discrimi- 
nate between such a set of vulgarians, as you 
see collected here, and ladies who have been 
accustomed to move in a higher and better cir- 
cle. Mrs. ——— is an odd person, and makes 
it a point to bring together at her balls all the 
rifl-raff of the place—people whom, if you 
were to remain ten years in New York, you 
would probably never meet anywhere else. | 
assure you, there are not a dozen girls in this 
room that | should think of admitting to my 
own parties.’ 

‘Thus driven from the field, I ventured to 
direct her notice to several elegant and pretty 
girls, about whom I asked some questions. 
Their attractions, however, were either not 
admitted, or when these were teo decided to 
allow of direct negation, the subject was inge- 
lf I talked of a sretty foot, I 
was told its owner was the daughter of a to- 
bacconist. If 1 admired a graceful dancer, I 
was assured (what I certainly should not have 
discovered) that the young lady was of vulgar 
manners, and without education. Some were 
unknown to fame, that the very 
names, birth, habits, and connéxions, were 
buried in the most profound and impenetrable 
obscurity. In short, a Count of the Empire, 
with his sixteen quarterings, probably would 
not have thought, and certainly would not have 
spoken, with contempt half so virulent of these 
fair plebeians. The reader will perhaps agree, 
that there are more exclusives in the world 
than the lady-patronesses of Almack’s. 

I shall now give an instance of the estima- 
tion in which wealth is held in this commer- 
cial community. At a party a few evenings 
ago, the worthy host was politely assiduous in 
introducing me to the more prominent indiv 1- 
duals who composed it. Unfortunately, he 
considered it necessary to preface each repe- 
tition of the ceremony with some preliminary 
account of the pecuniary circumstances of the 
gentleman, the honour of whose acquaintance 
was about to be conferred on me. ‘Do you ob- 
serve,’ he asked, ‘that tall thin person, with a 
cast in his eye, and his nose a little cocked ? 
Well, that man, not three months ago, made 
a hundred thousand dollars by a single specu- 
lation in tallow. You must allow me to intro- 
duce you to him.’ 

“The introduction passed, and my zealous 
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cicerone again approached, with increased im- 
portance of aspect—‘A gentleman,’ he said, 
‘worth at least half a million, had expressed 
a desire to make my acquaintance.’ This was 
gratifying, and, of course, not to be demed. A 
third time did our worthy entertainer return 
to the charge, and before taking my departure, 
I had the honour of being introduced to an in 
dividual, who was stated to be still more opu- 
sent than his predecessors. Had I been pre- 
sented tv so many bags of dollars, instead of 
to their possessors, the ceremony would have 
been quite as interesting, and perhaps less 
troublesome 
The truth is, that in a population wholly 
devoted to money-getting, the respect paid to 
wealth is so pervadingly difiused, that it rarely 
occurred to any one, that it was impossible I 
should feel the slightest interest in the private 
circumstances of the gentlemen with whom I 
might ehance to form a transient acquaintance. 
It is far from my intention, however, to assert, 
that many of the travelled and more intelligent 
order of Americans could be guilty of such 
sutlises as that to which I have alluded. But 
it is unquestionably true, that the tone of con- 
versation, even in the best circles, is materi- 
ally lowered by the degree in which it is en- 
grossed by money and its’ various interests. 
Since my arrival, I have received much invo- 
luntary instruction in the prices of corn, cotton, 
and tobacco. I am already well informed as 
to the reputed pecuniary resources of every 
gentleman of my acquaintance, and the annual 
amount of his disbursements. My stock of 
information as to bankruptcies and dividends 
is very respectable ; and if the manufacturers 
of Glasgow and Paisley knew only half as well 
as I do, how thoroughly the New York market 
is glutted with their goods, they assuredly 
would send out no more on speculation.” ; 
Now to all this it may be, and hasbeen ob- 
jected, that this is almost as true a picture 
of great part of British as of American so- 
ciety ; but the objection shows, that they 
who made it, stupidly or wilfully misunder- 
stood the whole meaning of the writer. 
Nay, the objector will not look at these 
words—‘‘ There is quite as much practical 
equality in Liverpool as New Y ork.’ ” The 
picture is for the consideration of all those 
with whom “it is the fashion to call the 
United States the land of liberty and equali- 
ty.” Itisnosuch land. Nor will it do to 
say, that the respect there paid to wealth 
is in truth paid to the talent and integrity 
proved by its acquisition. If it be so, surely 
not more there than here; and yet here 
one’s ears are dinned with perpetual noisy 
slang, from these very encomiasts on all 
that is American, against the purse-pride 
of upstart merchants and m: Aa acturers, 
most of whom, instead of being upstarts, 
have been slowly raising themselves up 
from an humble condition to one that is truly 
high, by the most laborious and indefatiga- 
ble perseverance. Is purse-pride prevalent 
in America? It is, and in all its forms and 
spirits. Is w e ulth there worshipped in 
basest idolatry? It is, and in all shapes of 
superstition. Does the goddess Fashion 
reign in America? She does, and sets her 
silliest absurdities as rules and laws for 
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social life. She is there the Queen of Balls; 
and her various vicegerents there below, 
the Lady Patronesses of the chosen circles, 
the Alme Matres of American Almack’s, 
| to save their divinity from profanation, of- 
ten still the dance during a whole winter, 
lalarmed lest some vulgar vagrants from 
| unaccredited coteries should intrude them- 
| selves into the celebration of her, higher 
| mysteries. Exclusives ina land of liberty 
| and equality! And ’tis needless to say how 
| far more offensive such tyrannies must be, 
in countries where the distinctions they 
establish, are al/ on the score of wealth, 
| than in those where wealth is with difficulty 
|enabled to force or flatter its way, and 
| where high birth has always the ascen- 
dency, tempering intolerance even by its 
dignitie d hauteur, and shedding an elegant, 
if a false lustre, over fashion, that seems, if 
it be not, something finer far than Fortune, 
and illegitimate sister of Honour and of 
Grace. 
| Ofthe ‘‘Men and Manners” with whom 
the Author of Cyril Thornton was familiar 
in New York, it is needless to say he 
formed a highly fav ourable opinion—tor he 
had chiefly to do with a “ very small portion 
of the population, composed almost entire sly 
of the first-rate merchants and lawyers.” 
Even their manners, he admits, have a 
plainness, and even bluntness, somewhat 
startling at firet to a sophisticated Euro- 
pean. ‘‘ Questions are asked with regard 
to one’s habits, family, pursuits, connexions, 
and opinions, which are never put in Eng- 
land, except in a witness-box, after the 
ceremony of swearing on the four Evange- 
lists.” We never were in a witness-box. 
But we have a hundred times heard (and 
sometimes been ourselves) persons in pri- 
vate parties in England and in Scotland, 
| cross-examined on private points, by gen- 
tlemen who appeared for the prosecution, 
| 


somewhat in the style of Garrow; and have 
| wished that Adolphus, Alley, or Phillips, 
| had been at hand, that we might have given 
him a handsome retaining fee, to prove that 
the other prisoners were not so guilty as 
they looked, and in our own affliction, that 
we were not Christopher North. In the 
very hirhest society we dare say there is 
nothing of this; but in the very highest so- 
ciety we do not choose to move, though 
next time we go to London we shall cer- 
tainly call on the king. In the best society 
of America there must, no doubt, be far 
more of it than here; for educated people 
have ‘been brought up under a social re- 
gime more tolerant of individual curiosity 
than is held in Europe to be compatible 
with good manners.” They are, however, 
quite aware, our traveller says, of high 
breeding when they see it, and are not to 
be imposed on by the pretensions of the 
gaudy or shabby genteel. With them, 
vulgar audacity will not pass for polished 
ease; nor will fashionable exterior be re- 
ceived for more than it is worth.” An im- 
postor could not pass there—and play his 
pranks as in the Park of London. Baron 
Geramb might have shorn his whiskers, 





and hanged himself; and ’tis to the credit 
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of their fineness of tact, that they shrink 
back from a Cockney, just as we do in Great 
sritain. So much tor their manners—by 
and by of their minds—but now for their 
hearts. Are they in the right place ? 7- 
do assert, that in no other country | have 
ever visited, are the charities of lite sorea 
dily and so profusely otlered to a stranger 
as in the United States. Inno other coun 
try will he receive attentions so perfectly 
disinterested and benevolent; and in none, 


when he seeks acquaintance, is it so proba 
ble that he will find triends.” A few word 
of their minds: 


Though I have unouestionably met in New 


York with m Vv most in vent n 
plished gentlemen lit k the fa unnot 
be denied, that the averag fa nent 
resulting from education a good deal lower 
in this country than in the better circles « 

ead t 


England. In all the knowledge which must 
be taught, and which requires laborious study 


for its attainment, I si ild say the Americans 


re considerably inferior to my countrymen 
In that knowledge, on the other hand, which 
the individual acquires for himself by actual 


observation, which bears an immediate market 
able value, and 1s directly available in the o 
dinary avocations of life, I do not imagine the 
Americans are excelled by any people in the 
world. They are consequently better fitted for 
analytic than synthetic reasoning. In the for 


mer process they are frequently successful. In 
the latter, their failure metimes approaches 
to the ludicrous 

Another result of this condition of int 


vence 18S, that the tone even of the best « 
ation 1s pitched in a lower Key than in 


ntly presume on an 





land The speakers evid 
inferior degree of acquirement in their audi 


ence, and trequently d 1 it necessary to ad 





vance deliberate proof of matters, which in the 
granted. T 


is certainly less of what may be calle¢ 


old country would be tak 





intellect in conversation. First principles are 


laboriousiy establis 1, and long trains ol rea 
soning terminate, not in paradox, but in com 
mon-place. In short, wl er it is the obvi 

and immediate terest of Amet ns to 


- 
) 


is fully unders 





ather in the general clevation of the in 





ambition, engrosses but a small share of the 
public attention 
In the United States one is struck with the 


fact, that there exist tain doctrines and opi 
nions which have descended like h looms 
from generation to generation, and seem toform 
the subject of a sort of national entail, most fe 
citously contrived to check the natural ‘ten- | 
dency to intellectual advancement in the inhe 
itors. The sons succeed to these opinions of 


] 
their father. precisely as they do to his silver | 
ld-headed cane; and thus do cer- | 


gious, gradually 


alvers, or ¢ 


tain dogmas, political and rel 








acquire a sort of prescriptive ithe y, and 
continue to be handed down, unsubjected to 


he test of philosophical examination. It is at 
least partially attributable to this cause, that 
the Americans are given to deal somewhat too 
extensively in broad and sweeping aphorisms 


The mo I 


t difficult problems of legislation are 





here treated as matters on which it were an 
insult on understanding of a sch 0 lboy to 
yuld entertain a doubt In- 
quire their reasons for the inbred faith, of 
which they are the dark though vehement 
apostles, and you get nothing but a few shal 
)w truisms, which absolutely afford no footing 
for the conclusions they are brought forward 
to establish. The Americans seem to imagine 
themselves imbued with the power of feelin 
th, or, rather, of getting at it by intuition 





suDDOS*t 


: can I vet discover that 


they attem its uinment. With the cor 
rar truths, indeed, | 
d almost pronounce them too plentifully 
cKed, since il se, they seem to imagine 

I ned the whole valuable essence of hu 
man wl ». It is unquestionable, that this 
racter of mind is most unfavourable to na 


tional advancement; yet it 1s too prominent not 


find a pla mong the features which dis 
tinguish the American intellect from that of 
iny other people with whom it has been my 
fetune to become sinted.” 

Here he ikine of the best; and h 
joes so in many other passuges with a 


hich oueht not to be of- 
fensive to any free American. We shall 
discuss him in anlother Number, the sub 
ject of national character ; but meanwhile 
mention that in his opinion, “ neither in the 
manners nor in the m yrals of the ere at body 
of the traders is there muchto draw appro 
bation from an impartial observer. Com 
paring them with the same classes in Eng 
land, one cannot but be struck with a cer 
tain obtrusive eo pidity of cain, and a laxity 


friendly freedom w 





of principle as to the means of acquiring it 
which | hould be sorry to believe formed 
iny part of the character of my country 
men.” What a field yet lies before us 
And with him and other guides, we cannot 
doubt that : +] there will open 


upon us many mteresting prospects, 


roceed 





wenn Deine Pestilenz 





rechten mitdem Boss 


wicht auffressen?—pDIe RAUBER 
I os eh 1 man whose magic skill 
Knew hidden things; and seeing me unmoved 


its that bowed all nature to his will, 
H yy one sightol power my scorn reproved; 
That vision haunts me still 





He shewed a ta o'er its changing face 
Rolled Ages; Empires came and passed away 
Conquerors defeated Nations; soon no trace 


Remained on earth of all their mighty sway 
I could not know their place. 


Yet every change was full of pain and crime, 
Of envy, hatred, jealousy, deceit; 
And they alone were strong to conquer Time, 
And bid bowed myriads kiss a murderer's feet; 
They marred the World’s young prime 
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All save a fruitfal land by hills girt round, 


Whos« plains wer hap} y, and whose sons | 


were iree; 
Within that mountain chain their lives were 
bound, 


Nor cared they what beyond those rocks 
But tilled their holy ground 
It was a lovely si that joyous spot; 
How peaceful in a warring world it stood! 
The battle raged around, but reached it not! 
Its people sought no glories stec ped in blood, 
Their history 1s forgot. 





Far from this little Eden, sights of wo 
Rose on my glance, and ma‘le me turn aside 
I saw a mighty 
Their nobles to the conqueror s wheels were 


nation 8s overthrow; 


tied, 


Their towers of pride laid low 


O’er a broad World swept that proud Conquer 
or’s force 


echt onwards; non ns march might 





I 


,ike some strong river from a mountain source, 
He rushed—until those hills before him lay; 


Could they arrest his cours 


hey could not though the clouds sto ped on 
tueir crest! 


He scaled the airy heights where eagles dwell! 





And downwards to the peaceful vales he prest 
Who lived below he cared not, nor « ] 
But his soul would 1 rest 

I view iple men 

with Kir mee thei 
foes 

Till they found household wrong and slavery 
then 

Up, on their hearths, bridegrooms and fathers 
‘rose; 


Were crushed; and rose again! 


Their wrongs—their courage were a fearful 
sight; 





= , : : , 
Their glad homes were defiled, the helpless 


slain 





Blest were the strong who perished in the 
Nor amidst bonds and outrage called 
On Heaven’s avenging might. 





I saw a scene of solemn pomy 


+ 
4 


For worship: and that blood-stained Con- 
queror gav 
Thanks to the King of Mercies; and displayed 
Captives and spoil rent from the free and 
brave 
And yet the Avenger stayed! 
Then the priests sate for judgment: there aj 
pe ared 
4 young boy in this land of freedom born; 
He held his fathers’ faith, their God revered, 
And mocked the Invaders’ rites with bitter 
scorn; 
Nor for their tortures feared 


Their impetuous trial ended: they upraise: 
As for that noble Country’s funeral pile, 
A heap of flame. Upon the child | gazed; 
{ moment's change came over his proud 
smile, 
The fire so fiercely blazed 


Yet he stood true. His pleading they reviled; 


I saw the flames above his fair head roll, 


The glowing mass around his breast was piled, 

His young limbs withered, as a shrivelled 
BC roll; 

He died, that gallant child! 


He prayed for help! There was no helper near, 
to t Avenger n despair; 
ey, who shewed not mercy, yet might 





To look on Heaven, and know a God was 











His cl ren’s voice to hear! 
The iwned aday of doom. The Sun awoke 
Brightly from sleep; ere in mid’ Heaven he 
The waters from a thousand fountains broke, 
Crop Dever the overwhelming Flood! 
His wr iin vengeance spoke 
I ) 1 the Oppressor, fo vht 
| his ¢ he stoo ur 
} \ ) r I { Ww iters fought, 
is miei and iruitiess 
. 
W 81 ——— 
His Chiefs s Nobles, all were scattered wid 
Su lir with death: yet he was not alone 
Fo ‘ weepin it his side 
I f land—his vanis throne ! 
I for that pale 
S F r nis necK in agony: he strove 
To er heart to conquer death with him, 
B if vords of courage and ol love 
And pressed her in his arms!—niy 81 grew 
{ 7 1 aly 
To for mercy for that man of blood; 

I ri came in outrag country’s 
And that rtortured child—the brave, the good! 
Had I not praved to see his murderers die? 

I looked upon the Flood; 


\ll was wide death and misery; my soul 









Grew sick within 1 I could see no more 
\ seer b o ring vs roll 
Act Ss ( a sea g short 
I y stro! rol 
Then turned I to the Stars: and bade him show 
some worid on h, where power and jus 
e re 
Fx : s rkly mingled here below 
Truth, v e, fals vd. « ne. rev und 
. ’ 
I 
Iheir « rse we cannot know 
He answered: “ Lift thy soul from doubt and 
care; 
For H: ist, W itever wrongs artist 
Phat wor 3 HEAVEN, my spell is powerless 
the 
If t Ww r ! i secrets of tl 
i 
G thy God in prayer! 


i Vi 
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No mantling blush was on thy cheek, 
Thy bosom breathed no sigh, 

Yet was there something in thine arr, 
That seemed to all unmoved ; 

Something that told my bursting heart, 
Dearest, that I was loved. 


For when I took thy gentle hand, 
To breathe my last adieu, 

Methought within my trembling clasp, 
That white hand trembled too. 

And when, too, from my faltering tongue, 
The parting accents fell, 

Thou didst not—dearest, can it be, 
Thou could’st not ?—say, farewell! 


Forgive if I have boldly erred, 
If fancy 'twere alone 

That stay’d thy voice, and lent thy hand 
The tremors of my own. 

Forgive, forgive the daring thought, 
Forgive the nae, the love 

That bids me seek thee once 
My bliss or wo to prove. 


again, 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
JACOB FAITHFUL.* 
By the Author of Newton Foste 
* Bound ’prentice to a waterman, 
[ learnt a bit to row; 
And, bless your heart, I always was so gay.” 


It was broad daylight when I awoke from 


my state of bodily and mental imbecility. | 


For some time I could not recall tomy mind 
all that had happened: the weight which 
pressed upon my feelings told me that it 
was something dreadful. At length, the 

cabin hatch still open, caught my eye ; I re- 
called all the horrors of the preceding eve- 
ning, and recollected that I was left alone 
in the lighter. I got up and stood upon my 
feet in mute despair. I looked around me 
—the mist ofthe morning was hanging over 
the river, and the objects on shore were 
with difficulty to be distinguished. I was 
chilled from lying all night in the heavy 
dew, and perhaps still more from previous 
and extraordinary excitement. Venture to 
go down into the cabin I dare not. I had an 
indescribable awe, a degree of horror at 
what I had seen, that made it impossible ; 
still I was unsatisfied, and would have 
given worlds, if I had had them, to explain 
the mystery. I turned my eyes from the 
cabin hatch to the water, thought of my 
father, and then for more than half an hour 
watched the tide as it ran up, my mind in 
a state of vacancy. As the sun rose, the 
mist gradually cleared away ; trees, houses, 
and green fields, other barges coming up 
with the tide, boats passing and repassing, 
the barking of dogs, the smoke issuing from 
the various chimnies, all broke upon me by 
degrees; and I was recalled to the sense 
that Iwas ina busy world, and had my 
own task to perform. 


* Continued from p. 703, preceding volume. 





The last words of | 


|my father—and his injunctions had ever 
been alaw to me—were, ‘* Mind, Jacob, we 
must be up at the wharf early to-morrow 
morning.” I prepared to obey him. Pur- 
chase the anchor I could not; I therefore 
slipped the cable, lashing a broken sweep to 
the end of it, as a buoy rope, and once more 
the lighter was at the mercy of the stream, 
guided by a boy of eleven years old. In 
about two hours I was within a hundred 
yards of the wharf, and well in-shore. | 
ailed for assistance, and two men who 
were on board of the lighters moored at the 
whart!, pushed off in a skiff to know what it 
was thatIl wanted. I told themthat I was 
alone in the lighter, without anchor or a 
cable, and requested them to secure her. 
They came on board, and ina few minutes 
the lighter was secured alongside of the 
others. As soon as the lashings were 
passed, they interrogated me as to what 
| had happened, but although the fulfilling of 
my father’s last injunctions had borne up 
my spirits, now that they were obeyed, a 
re-action took place. I could not answer 
them; I threw myself down on the deck in 
& paroxysm of gr ief, and cried as if my 
heart would break. 
The men, who were astonished not only 
at my conduct, but at finding me alone in 
| the lighter, went on shore to the lerk, and 
stated the circumstances. He returned 
with them, and would have interrogated 
me, but my paroXysm Was not yet over, and 
| my replies, ote by my sobs, were unin- 
| telligible. The clerk and the two men went 


quitted the lighter. In about a quarter ol 
an hour I was sent for, and conducted to the 
house of the proprietor—the first time in 
my life that I had ever put my foot on terra 
firma. twas led into the parlour, where I 
found the proprietor at breakfast with his 
wife and his daughter, a little girl nine 
years old. By this time I had recovered 
| myself, and on being interrogated, told my 
story clearly and succinctly, while the big 
tears coursed each other down my dirty 
face. 

‘How strange and how horrible!” said 
the lady to her husband, ‘I cannot under- 
sti und it even now. 

‘ Nor can I; but still it is true, from what 

| Johnson the clerk has witnessed.” 

In the mean time my eyes were directed 
to every part of the room, which appeared 
to my ignorance as a goleonda of wealth 
—_ luxury. There were few things which 
I had seen before, but [had an innate idea 
that they were of value. The silver tea- 
pot, the hissing urn, the spoons, the pic- 
tures in their frames, every article of furni- 
ture, caught my we onde ‘ring eye, and fora 
short time I had forgotten my father and 
my mother; but I was recalled from my 
musing speculations by the proprietor in- 
quiring how far I had Leonaied the lighter 
without assistance. 

fave you any friends, my poor boy ?” 
{ inquired the lady. 
oO 


‘What! no relations on shore ?” 
*‘ [never was on shore before in my life ?” 


down into the cabin, returned hastily, and 
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“Do you know that you are a destitute 
orphan ? 

E What’s that ?” 

“That you have no father or mother,” 
said the little girl. 

“ Well,” replied I, in my father’s words, 
having no answer more appropriate, “‘ it’s 
no use crying ; what’s done can’tbe helped.” 

‘** But what do you intend to do now ?” in- 
quired the proprietor, looking hard at me 
after my previous answer. 

* Don’t know, I’m sure. 
replie “1 I, whimpering. 

he ut a very odd child,” observed the 
lady. “‘ Is he aware of the extent of his 
misfortune ?” 

“ Better luck next time, missus,” replied 
I, wiping my eyes with the back of my hand. 

Wh: at strange answers from a child 
who has shown so much feeling,” observed 
the proprietor to his wife. ‘“ What is your 
name ?” 

“* Jacob Faithful.” 

**Can you write or read ?” 

“No,” replied I, again using my father’s 
words. ‘ No, I can’t, I wish I could.” 

‘Very well, my poor boy, we'll 
what’s to be done,” said the proprietor. 

““T know what’s to be done,” rejoined I, 
‘you must send a couple of hands to get 
the anchor and cable afore they cut the 
buoy adrift.’ 

“You are right, my lad, that must be 
immediately,” said the proprietor ; 
you had better go down with 
cook will take care 
take him down to 


Take it coolly,” 


see 


done 
‘but now 
Sarah into the kitchen, 
of you. Sarah, my love, 
cook.” 
The little girl beckoned me to follow her. 
I was astonished at the length and variety 
of the companion ladders, for such I con- 
sidered the stairs, and was at last landed 
below, when little Sarah, giving cook the 
injunction to take care of me, again tripped 
lightly up to her mother. 
I found the signification of “ take care of 
any one,” very different on shore from what 
it was on the river, where taking care of 
you means getting out of your way, and 
giving you a wide berth, and I found the 
shore-reading much more agreeable. Cook 
did take care of me; she was akind-hearted, 
fat woman, who melted at a tale of wo, al- 
though the fire made no impression on her. 
I not only beheld, but I devoured suc h 
things as never before entered into my 
mouth or my imagination. Grief had not 
taken away my appetite. I stopped occa- 
sionally to cry a little, wiped my eyes, and 
sat down again. It was more than two 
hours before I laid down my knife, and not 
until strong symptoms of suffocation played 
round the regions of my trachea, did I cry 
out, ‘‘ hold, enough.” Somebody has made 
an epigram about the vast ideas which a 
miser’s horse must have had of corn. I 
doubt if such ideas were existent, whether 
they were at all equal to my astonishment 
at a leg of mutton. I had never seen such 
a piece of meat before, and wondered if it 
were fresh or otherwise. After such re- 


flections I naturally felt inelined to sleep ; 
ina few minutes I was snoring upon two 


chairs, cook having covered me up with her 
apron to keep away the flies. Thus was I 
fairly embarked upon an element new to 
me, my mother earth; and it may be just 
as well to examine now into the capital I 
possessed for my novel enterprise. In per- 
son | was well looking, I was well made, 
strong, andactive. Of my habiliments the 
less said the better; I had a pair of trow- 
sers with no seat to them, but this defect 


| when I stood up was hid by my jacket, com- 


| ing up his oration, 
j hody 








posed of an old waisteoat of my father’s, 
which reached down as low as the morning 
frocks worn in those days. A shirt of coarse 
duck, and a fur cap, which was as rough 
and ragged as if it had been the hide of a 
cat pulled to pieces by dogs, completed my 
Shoes and stockings I had none; 


attire. 
these supernumerary appendages had 
never confined the action of my feet. My 


mental acquisitions were not much more 
valuable—they consisted of a tolerable 
knowledge of the depth of water, names of 
points and reaches, in the river Thames, 
all of which was not very available on dry 
land, of a few hieroglyphics of my father’s, 
which, as the crier says, sometimes wind- 
were of “‘no use to no- 
mut the owner.” Add to the above, 
the three favourite maxims of my taciturn 
father, which were indelibly imprinted upon 
my memory,and you have the whole inven- 
tory of my in trade. These three 
maxims were, | may say, incorporated into 
my very system, so continually had they 
been quoted to me during my life; and be- 
fore I went to sleep that night, they were 
again conned over. ‘* What’s done, can’t 
be helped,” ” consoled me for the mishaps of 
my life; ‘‘ Better luck next a ” made me 
look forward with hope: and, ‘“Takeit cool- 

ly,” was a subject of de ep re ‘flection, until 
[ fell into a deep sleep, for I had sufficient 
penetration to observe, that my father had 
lost his life by not adhering to his own prin- 
ciples; and this perception only rendered 
my belief in the infallibility of these maxims 
to be even more steadfast. How they acted 
upon my future life, will eventually be 
shown to the reader. 

I have stated what was my father’s le- 
gacy, and the reader will suppose that from 
the maternal side, the acquisition was nil. 
Directly such was the case, but indirectly 
she proved a very good mother to me, and 
that was by the very extraordinary way in 
which she had quitted the world. Had she 
met with a common death, she would have 
been worth nothing. Burke himself would 
not have been able to dispose of her, but 
dying as she did, her ashes were the source 
of wealth. The bed, with her remains lying 
in the centre, even the curtains of the be d, 
were all brought on shore, and locked up in 
an outhouse. The coroner came down in 
. Dg haise and four, charged to the coun- 

; the jury was empanelled, my evidence 
was taken, surgeons and apothecaries at- 
tended from far and near to give their opi- 
nions, and after much examination, much 
arguing, and much disagreement, the ver- 
dict was brought in that she died by the 
“Visitation of God.” As this, in other 


stock 


ALTHFUL. 


once, Without giving me ume to put it on, 
After | had given my consent, | turned 
vay to go down etal uwrain, when havitie, 
no seat to my treu- 

nuity was observ- 

by ho jumped from the 
pont oli arriy tain distance, 
mime stead at | di t furiously at 
Lup among 

never seen 

umond, the 

ointed out 
ordered to 
iinly not be 

n twenty-lour 
w garment, by 
by my friend 


\ 


Wilich were 

ianks, having | 
» me as if | had 
he clothes which 
o Wear, not that 
n dimen ons, l 
was very much 
inhood. Every 
l wa checked 
Wing ny arma 
ttered m my 


that | migh 


l, and 


e. of many noteve 


iv i ivare, 


rveved me in my alter 

iabiliments, and amused themselves a 

wkwardne at the same time tha 

admired w vell knit, compact, an 

figure ff by a fit in my opinio 

much too straight. Their little daughter 

Sarah, who often spoke to me, went up an 

whispered to her mothe You must ash 

ee to arrange the contrac t] papa,’’ was the reply Another whispet 
yn, Lhad taken off the waistcoat which | and akiss, and Mr. Drummond told me thé 
’ 1 carment over all, that 1 might I should dine with em In a few minut 
e in chopping some wood | I followed them into the dining-room, a 

servant led me up at ! for the first time I wag seated to a repas 





)plniog 
rhtei 
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some f the supernu 
ized life. There I 
with my feet swing 
viowing with heat 
of tl and 


which could boast of 
merary comforts of civ 
sat, perched on a chair 
ing ci to the carpet 
from compression my clothe 
the novelty of my situati and that 
Was around me Mr Dri imam nd ped 
me to ilding so ) 
was put into my hi — which It 
and round, looking at my face | 
miniature = its pol sh 
‘Now Jacob you my 
“spoon,” said little Sarah 
— all be done Be q 
T: ike coolly replied |. dive ng 
into the burning ition 
into mouth. 
tortured throat 
ompanied with 
scaldec 


has 
out a 


ose 


the 
on 


some s&s 
ret 
ist eat the soup wit 
= laughing ; 
: tick.” 
my 
prepal and 
it burst forth 
in a diverging 
a howl of pain 
ibis mouth 


umbler 


epoon 
tossing it 
from my 
shower, ace 
“ The poor bo 
cried the lady 
water. 
‘It’s no use crying.” 
with all my might, ‘ what’ 
helped.” 
Be tter th it you had not been he Iped id 
observed Mr. Drummond, wiping off his 
share of my liberal urgefication from his 
and waistcoat.” 
The poor boy has been sh fi _" 
vlected 9 observed the food nature iM ~ 
Drummond. ‘Ce Jacob, sit down and 
try it again; it will not burn you now. 
‘Better luck next time,” said I, shoving 
in a portion of it, with a great deal of t 
mulous hesitation, and spilling one-half of it 
in its transit. It was now cool, but I did 
not get on very fast ; | heldmy spoon awry 
and soiled my clothes 
Mrs. Drummond interfered 
showed me how to pr 
Drummond said, ‘* Let the 
his own fashion, my dear— 
Jacob, for we are waiting.” 
Then I see no good losing so much of it 
taking it in tale.” observed | 1en I can 
ship it all in bulk in a minute.” 
my spoon, and stooping my head, applied 
my mouth to the ede of the plate, and 
sucked the remainder down my throat with- 
out spilling a drop. I looked up for appro 
bation and was very much astour 
hear Mrs. Drummond 
That is not the way t 
I made many blunders 
meal, that little Sarah\was in 
roar of laughter; and I felt so 
that I heartily wished n 
dog-kennel on board oft! 
biscuit in all the 
dignity of simplicity 
felt the pangs of humiliation. Ignorance 
not always debasing. On board of the 
lighter I was sufficient for myself. my 
pany, and mv duties. I felt an elasticity of 
mind, a respect for n | conscious- 
of power, immense mass 
Was guided through the waters by my sin 
gle arm. There, without being able to 
analyze my feelings, I was a spirit guiding 
a little world; and now at this table, and in 
company with rational and well-informed | 
ings, I felt humiliated and degraded; my 
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my 


ol 
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it after 
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hoy ¢ il 
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so 


ivsell 


e lighter 


iwain 
content, and 


happine sof 
first time, I 
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com 


I laid down | 


rnawing 


was overflowing with shame, and at 
rh of the little Sarah, 
of my anguish over- 
passion ol ars. 
tablecloth, 
o much 
o! 


heart 
one il loud laug 
the heap-up mea 
flowed, and I burst 
As I laid with my he 
regardit ot those decencies I had 
fe ired 
wou 
very core 


UnUsSU 
sure 
into a te 


ad upon the 


: 
sense 
from the 
breath- 


i1used me 


only toa dee] 


and awake 
each sob coming 
heart, I felt a 
cheek. that c: 
ind | beheld the glowing 
ot rah, her 
filled w irs, looking so and be 

hat | felt at once | was 
anted to be of more. 

said 


nded pride 


soft 
irl pon my 
to |ooK 


ind be il face little Sa eyes 


sotily 


iny more,’ 
ry Jacob.” 
re I will,” lied | 
standing by 
first time I ge 
d I Vil cut 


cheering 
and 

ta piece 
you out 
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felt 

ot 
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rep 


uned me, 


On 
ad bi iret 
That boy has 

wife. 
swim 


papa! Jaco ‘lle 1e out 
> said Mr. Drum- 
mond to hi 
But will it 
girl. 
Yes; 
ubber ? 
W hat’s lopsided, 
lied Sarah 
Why. 
confide nee 
this little in 
than she did. 

Before I quitted the room,.Sarah and I 
were in deep converse at the window, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Drummond employed like- 
wise at the table. The result of the con- 
on between Sarah and me was the 
intimacy of children; that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dri mmond ~ il the sooner | was disposed 
le more it ould be for my own advan- 

Having interest with the go- 

of a charity school near Brentford, 
ond lost no time in procuring 

nd betore I had quite spoil- 

having worn thean 

weeks, | was suited afresh in 
ittire—a long of pepper 
yw leather breeches tied at 
rsted cap with a tuft on the 
nes and shoes to match, and 
pon my breast mark- 
hich, as I was the last en- 

bov ated the sum total of the 
with hat I left the 
onds who did not think 
for the completion of 
ich to the annoyance of Miss 
if. I was conducted to the 
school by Mr. Drummond, and before we 
rrived met them all out walking. I was 
put in the ranks, received a little good ad- 
from my worthy patron, who then 
way way, while we walked 

looking like a regiment of yellow- 

highed fieldfares straightened into human 
Behold, then, the last scion 
of the Faithfuls, peppered, salted, and plat- 
ed, that all the world might know that he 
was a charity-boy, and that there was cha- 
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rity in this world. But if heroes, kings, 
creat and grave men, must yield to destiny 
ligl iter-boy 
and * was doomed to receive 
board, lodging, raiment, &« 
and for nothing. 

Every society has it 


expe cted to € scape ; 
an education, 
. ree, 


s cannot be 
eralis, 


chief; and I 


was 


about to observe that every circle has it 
centre, which certainly would have been 
true enough, but the comparison is of no 


use tome, as our circle had two centres, 
or, to follow up the first idea, had two 
chiefs—the chiet schoolmaster and the chief 
domestic—t 
feminine—the chief with the ferula and the 
chief with the brimstone and treacle—the 
master and the matron, each of whom had 
their appendages—the one in the usher, 
the other in the istant housemaid. But 
of this quartette, the master was not only 
the most important, but the most-worthy 


of description; and, as he will often appear 
in the pages of my narrative long after my 
education was complete, I shall be very 


articular in my description of Domine Do 
plIensis, a he delighted to be called, or 
dreary Dobbs, as his dutiful scholars de 
lighted to call him. As, in our school, it 
was necessary that we should be instruct 
ed in reading writ and ciphering, the 
governors had sel sated the Domine as the 
most fitting person that had offered for the 


employment, because he had, in the first 
place, written a work that nobody could 
understand upon the Greek particle s; se 


he had proved himself a great ma 
having, it was said, squared 
the circle by algebraical false quantities, 
but would never show the operation for 
fear of ‘losing the honour by treachery. He 
had also discovered as many errors in the 
demonstrations of Euclid, as ever did Joey 
Hume in army and navy estimates, and 
with as much nome fit to the country at 
large. He was a man who breathed cer 
tainly in the pres« 4. age, but the half of his 
life was mock in antiquity, or algebra. 
Once carried away by a problem or a Greek 


‘ 
reminiscence, he passed away, as it were 


condly 
themati ian, 


from his present existence, and every thing | 


was unheeded. His body remained, and 
breathed on his desk, but his soul was ab 
sent. This peculiarity was we ll-known to 


the boys, who used to say ‘ Domine is in 
his dreams, and talks in his sleep. 

Domine Dobiensis left reading and writ 
ing to the usher, contrary to the recula- 
tions of the school, putting the boys, if pos 
sible, into mathematics, Latin and Greek. 
The usher was not competent to 
teach the two first; the boys not over wil- 
ling to learn the latter. The master was 
too clever, the usher too ignorant; hence 
the scholars profited little. The Domine 
was grave and irascible, but he 
a fund of drollery and the kindest heart. 
His features could not laugh, but his tra- 
chea did. The chuckle rose no higher than 
the rings of the windpipe, and then it was 
vigorously thrust back again by the im- 
pulse of gravity into the region of his heart, 
and gladdened it with hidden mirth in ite 
dark centre. The Domine loved a pun 


over 


possessed 


he chief masculine and the chief 


| the boys 


| their heavy 


| whether it was let off in English, Greek, 
or Latin. The two last were made by no- 
body but himself, and not being under- 


stood, were of course relished by himself 
alone. But his love of a pun was a serious 
attachment: he loved it with a solemn 
atfection—with him it was no laughing 


matter 
In person, Domine 
Six teet. all bone and 


Dobiensis was above 
sinews. His face was 
long, and’his features large; but his pre- 
dominant feature was his nose, which, large 
as were the others, bore them down into 
insignificance. It was a prodigy—a ridicule; 
but he consoled himself—Ovid was called 
Naso. It was not an aquiline nose, nor 


was it an aquiline nose reversed. It was 
not a nose snubbed at the extremity, gross, 


wr fluting. In all its 
’ proportions, it was an intel 

It was thin, horny, transpa 
Its snuffle was conse 
oracular. The 
its sound, 


heavy, or ¢ arbun led. ( 
magnitude of 
lectual nose. 
rent and sonorous. 
] ; 


quential, and its sneeze 


very sight of it was impressive ; 
when blown in school-hours, was ominous. 
tut the scholars loved the nose for the 


warning which it gave: like the 
the dreaded which announces its 
so did the nose indicate to the 
scholars that they were to be on their 
suard. The Domine would attend to this 
world and its duties for an hour or two, and 
forget his scholars and his school- 
room, while he took a journey into the 
world of Greek or Algebra. Then when 
he marked 2, y, and z, in his calculations, 
knew that he was safe, and their 
studies were neglected. 

Reader, did you ever witness the magic 
effects of drum ina small village, when 
the recruiting party, with many-coloured 
ribands, rouse it up with the spirit-stirring 
tattoo? Matrons leave their domestic cares 
and run to the cottage door ; peeping over 
their shoulders, the maidens admire and 
fear. The shuffling clowns raise up their 
heads gradually, until they stand erect and 
proud; the slouch in the back is taken out, 
walk is changed to a firm, yet 
every muscle appears more 
braced, every nerve by degrees new strung; 
the blood circulates rapidly ; pulses quicken, 
hearts throb, eyes brighten; and, as the mar- 
tial sound pervades their rustic frames, the 
Cimons of the plough are converted, as it 
by magic, into incipient heroes for the field; 
—and all this is produced by beating the 
skin of the most gentle, and most harmless 
animal of creation. 

Not having at hand the smile synthetical, 
we have resorted to the antithetical. The 
blowing of the Domine’s nose produced the 
very contrary effect. It was a signal that 
he had returned from his intellectual jour- 
ney, and was once more in his school-room 
—that the had finished his 2, y, z, 
and it was time for the scholars to mind 
their p’s and q’s. At this note of warning, 
like the minute roll among the troops, every 
one fell into his place; half-munched apples 
were thrust into the first pocket, popgu ns 
disappeared, battles were left to be « A sided 
elsewhere—books were opened, and eyes 
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5 . . : . 
directed to them—forms that were fidget 


= regiment ul inclined position over the | 


desks—silence was restored, order resumed 
her reigt 1, and Mr. Knay 
always availed himself of these interreg 
nums, as well as the scholars, by deserting 
to the matron’s room, warned by tl 





the well 
known sound, hastened to his desk of toil ; 
—such were the astonishing etiects of a 


blow from Domine Dobien is’ sonorous and | 


peace-restoring nose. 


AN ATTACK UPON THE “‘ RIGHTS OF MAN.” 


By an Ey witness. 
Count Zenosto was one of the we thie st 
landed proprietors among the Venetia Lave 
bility, under the ancient gove rnment of ‘tha 
Republic ; but in consequence of his jacobi 
nical principles, and perhaps actions, he 
was prosc ribe »<l by the State Ing wisition »and 
all his estates confise: ited or sequt 
A conformity of political views led t to > his 
acquaintance in Paris, with Paine, who, 
when the treaty of peace was negociating 
by Bonaparte at Campo Formio, between 
the French Republic and the Emperor of 
Germany, prevailed on the member of the 
French Directory, Reveilliere Lepaux, the 
patron ot Bonaparte, to write to that g¢ 
neral tostipulate for a private article in the 
treaty, requiring the restitution of Coun 
Zenobio’s property in the Venetian terri 
tory. This having been etlectuated, the 
Count’s gratitude to Paine induced him to 
invite the latter to consider his house as a 
home, and Paine a cccordingly was a con 
stant visiter at Zenobio’s residence, in Pari 
and in Yonge my 
The Count had taken a beautiful mansion 
and demesne, at a place called Plaisepiquer, 
about half a leacue from Sceaux, and 
Paine, who used to stay there for severa 
days together, had a room in it wholly ap 
his use. Paine was rude in 
ils manners, domineering, and somewhat 
peevish ; fond of his bottle, though a man 
always ready to doa friendly 
very kiy rd tot 1ose he considered his infe 
Zer »> a learned, hichly accom 


rid pon i polite gentleman. It happened 








ropriated to 


’ 

that ona Sunday evening, sometime in the 

ear 1798, ay was sitting y at table, after din- 
ner, next to t Zenchio; there was a 
tolerably ~ re —- _ among others 
was a citizen or Monsieur D——. (a rery 
particular friend of the Countess’s.) one 
of the Secretaries ofthe Minister for Fo 


reign Affairs, whose little child, a boy of 
about two or three years old, was placed 
on the table, where he was trotting about, 
knocking down the glasses, spilling the 
wine, pelting the fruit, and kicking up a 
devil of a noise. On his approaching Paine, 
who was deeply engaged in a political dis 
cussion with the Count, on which he might 
fancy the fate of Empires depended, Paine 


-; turned round toa servant, 
ting and twisting in all directions, now took | 


the usher, who 


and said snap- 


pishly, ‘‘ take this troublesome brat away 
out of the room. Madame Zenobio, (an 
Py } ! j 
inn vyoman, and who ruled the roast 
immediate] id, commandingly Mister 
| Paine, that « l remain wherever / 
. ’ ] 1) . nh + + ' 
| é n. = L iie!l SaLld: § i i, UNnNesllatling . 
ke yourselves otf, both together.” On 
- 


looked thunders at he r 
little Count, who, rising from table, said, 

Mr. Paine, the Countess Zenobio is in 
| her own hou . Ca ily one, sir, 18 to le ave 


| the room, it must be you. Paine left the 
} room immediately, went to his chamber to 
make up his bundle for departure, (a phi 

osopher’s luggage cenerally of small 


bulk,) and having writtena challenge to 
Count Zenobio, went back to the dining- 
room, and asked if he could be accommo 
| dated with the carriage to take him to 
| Sceaux, where he would find the stage for 
Paris. This was, of course, assented to. 


It happened that when Paine returned to 


the dining-room, Count Zenobio was stand 
ine with his back to the fire and his hands 
behind him; Paine assumed exactly the 
ime positior ud for the purpose B of pre- 
venting the act of delivering the challenge 
from being seen by the ladies, who were 
till there, he slipped the paper into the 
Count’s h and bel und, whonever.suspecting 


immediately, tore it, and 

threw the scraps in the fire, without saying 

WO! Lin ave him aslap 

in the tace! Then all became uproar and 
{ - ¢] ; 


con on; the male visiters flew at Paine; 
the ladic creamed and fainted; the ser- 
vants came to the master’s assistance. 
Loui the old butler, the bic fat Dutch 
footman, the humphacked Italian Latin se- 
cretar' cooks, scullions dogs, and stable 

boys, all, all attacked the unhappy Paine, 
W »>wW is knocked down m wuled, and me re 


ly escaped broken bones by the number ar id 


cramble of the assailants, and by the art 

val of the Commissary of Police, whom one 
of the servants had gone to seek, and who 
having inquired into the origin and pro 


of the hattle, addressed the Count 
Crent lem en. you 


are ( d friend ind good Republicans, the 
cau of your ditierence |! pdb -Voul 
hone untarnished—pray make up this 
t dissention, which seapentied the 
} $ } 


re} ition you both 1 ntainin Eu 


ected to you 











T j t eve ‘ PT 
‘ lt dienified and de 

( crety tr 0 to that 
your happy friendship has ever viated 
from the paths of cordial and mutual e 

teem 2 amis TE ssicwrs, soue2 
henreur Ever tne con mencement 
of the French yn, the oy men 
da 2of a Comm iry of Pe lice has had 
ye liar welgnt in every class of society in 
France; and Pa was accordingly bun 
died off in the ¢ at carriage to Sceaux, 


whence he reached Paris the same evening 

Count Zenobio having. during the nicht 
reflected on the unfortunate occurrence 
went the next morning toa mutual friend 
in Paris, to consult with him on what wae 
to be done in sucha predicament; saying, 
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| been insulted in 
would be only 
faction due from 
und reque d 


had really 


deemed 


that as Paine 
his he 
proper to give him the s 


hous: i 


; 
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i 
one gentleman iunother ste 
that friend to w on Mr. Paine without 
delay. to mention he uccepted | I 
and would meet him when time 
should be appointed 

The friend went off to Paine, found him 
at half-past eleven, still in bed at his lodg 
ings, in the Rue de scratched, bat 
tered, and bruised a common prize 
firhter, and having communicated the 
Count’s message, received for answer; 
‘What, sir, / meet, / fight a fellow who, 
when he had had a smack on the chops, 
sent for a Commiseary of Police!! No sir, | 
go tell the littl 1 contemptible | 
brute, I shall lampoon 

Paine, however, Ww 
nius; he was not 
following v¢ 
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hell 
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And when 
The man behind 

And made Zen 


When this doggrel made its appearance 
among the refugee English in Paris, most 
of whom were indebted to Count Zenobio’s 
generosity and hospitality, it gave general 
disgust ; but one of them, a Mr. Thompson, 
who was much attached to the Count, took 
up the cudgels for his friend, in the follow- 

; 


ing lines, as a reply 
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Tue 


applicat 


| 
question, what should be the law | 
+? to the destruction of life through | 
the negligence or recklessness of comman 


s very ably discussed by the 


ders of ships 
Standard 

In the case ommanders in the pub 
service versal, that whoever 
a a criminal, and 
must purge himsel! of the presumptive guilt by 
undergoing the ordeal of a court martial 
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YTECTION OF PASSENGERS BY 


| or 
| Capt 


BI AND LAND. 
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if 


Now 


this rule hi 


posed that the principle of 
i salutary in the King’s 

ot apply it for the protec- 

of the King’s subjects as well 
protection of his Majesty’s ves- 
the royal navy more 

is the commander of a merchant 
while at sea. The 
and passengers are altogeth- 
‘ skill, and inte- 
surely as 

be demanded of him 
in it 
of him who has lost 
f ther is no conclusive 
t we maintain that if wrong 
t practice of the King’s 
in the it 
the other To return 
the rule of law 
Foster is, that proved homi- 
murder. Extending this 
of the Earl of We- 
egislature, indeed, would 
but a declaratory act upon 
would a »no harm, while, 
would be productive of infinite 
of the General Steam Navi- 
rati Company’s the Talbot, which 
was so humanely and so gallantly beached by 
Cc Major, in order to m- 
sure the safety of the passengers, is, we appre- 
he almost a ingul ir instance where such 
a sacrifice of property has been made with 
ch a motive. Generally, we fear, the safety 

l s of crew and passengers is @ secon- 
ration to the saving of ship and 
Now, such an enacting or declaratory 

hav would invert this 
order—the captain would feel that as he must 
gi act ‘f all who sail with him, his 
first object mu ve that they should suffer no 
damage by his default Nor is this all ; the re- 
Spor which we propose would necessa- 
r) habit reater carefulness than, 
the cases of the Frolic and 
observed by all the com- 
A man would 
ntemperance when under 
id rachange of 
t that intemperance into 
uted by a shameful death. 
rht, with little con- 
drowning by any 
gence of excess, would 

ed by the superadded 
hanged after escaping the 
should any life have been 
the Amphitrite, whatever 
indeed, a case so strict- 
need not go beyond it. 
committed his fatal 
Ss vessel, or in order to 
if setting his charge 
rashness—whatever influ- 

the unhappy man to take the calamitous 
he t must be plain that that mo- 
tive wou been overborne by the greater 
nfluence of the certainty that he must stand a 
al upon a capital charge, in the event of a 
single passenger being lost by his misconduet 
mistake. It no answer to say that as 
Hunter himself perished in the wreck, 
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he would have evaded such a trial. Capt. 
Hunter did not expect to perish; and what we 
have now to do with is the state of his mind 
when taking the false step by which himself 
and one hundred and thirty-three others were 
hurried into eternity. We say, thatif the law 
had clearly made him responsible for the lives 
of all board no consideration, 
whether of of duty, would have 
moved him to act in the manner in which he 
did act. This, however, is enough for a hint 
we trust subject will be taken up by some 
member of the legislature, an 
be taken to extend the 
lives of his Majesty’s subj 
ed for the timbe: 
Majesty’s vessels 

If by careless driving 
the driver or his 
sponsible, the care 


oD his vessel 


interest OF 


the 
d that means will 
urity tne 
ady provid 


hy 
Luis 


same se to 


rdage ol 


i coach is upset, 
legvally re 
management of a 
ogy to the care 
at least, the 
safety should ex 


employer is 
less 


‘st anal 
carriage 


the 
vessel! is in the 
less driving of a 
same law for public 
tended to voyageurs But this not 
enough; the law does not atlord sufficient 
remedy for injuries to passengers. 

A reckless driver upsets 
a man having a family to s 
dustry breaks his arm, 
couple of months. He |! 
the of 
and his children don’t 
the meen a prenten hat 
his nec Why then the { 
utterly destitute t 
dy. The driver 


and, 
be 


a stage-coac 
upport by his in 
is laid up lor a 


redy 


and 
as his ren 
his cure, and loss ot 1 
But whi 
it he bre 


are 


expenses 
starve 
ik 
imlly left 
wit reine 

subjected to the 
ddand may 
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penny goe le a hildren 
Had he been 
1e veh rs of 
would have supported the 
is killed, 
om they 
re 
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may 
a de 


paar of m insiaugch 


coach 
one 
bereaved of the 
only hurt, tl 
their liabilitie 
family during his illness, bu 
they who have lost him upon wh 
depended for all, wit 
medy. 

In these cases there French 
Law two procedures, one criminal the oth- 
er civil. The public would prosecute for 
the culpable jae lessness attended with 
the destruction of life, and the widow or 
orphan would bring an action for damages. 

he adoption of our neighbour’s remedy 
would surely be desirable : 

An English father, though be he as rich 
as Rothschild, brings + ~~: for a 
dauchter’s seduction because > has lost 
her services: why should not an on +haned 
daughter bring her action for her parent’s 
destruction, because she has been oo ived 
of her means of support? 

Too much indulgence by far in this 
country allowed to carelessness or reck 
lessness, as in many cases it would be more 
properly called. Recklessness often im- 
plies a vice more dangerous to society 
than particular malice. Particular malice 
has its bounds, the action of vice is confined 
to its object; on the other hand, the mis- 
chief of recklessness has no limits—none | 
are secure against It. 
not for the consequence of his actions— 
who cares not for the damage he may do— 
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is more hopelessly depraved than one who 
intends a parti ular evil conse quence, and 
whose mi ilice confined to it. The man 
who in carelessness imperils life, or who 
will not ch forth his hand to save, is of 
the c tion of Cain. The state 
of heart indicated by the chosen sport of the 
noble two Conservative Lords has 
always struck us as peculiarly shocking, 
and how lightly it was treated, how 
lightly visites the law! These youths 
amused themselves by driving over the 
country, and shooting small bullets at per- 
sons and windows with an air-gun. The 
pain, the damage, and the alarm constitut- 
They had no particu- 
lar malice—no, their malice was general— 
They did not intend 
were reckless ol the conse- 
wounds they might inflict. 
—about the expense of 
dav’s shooting af- 


stret 


sons ol! 


yet 


1 by 


sco pt 
to kill ut 
quence of the 
They were fined 10/ 
their pos horses for one 
peculiar fashion ! 

outrages whieh we see palliated in 
under the familiar name of 
generally indicative of a plea- 
and the propensity, 
in trifling instances, 


orrected, 


th 
Lucy 


he 
ipers 

larks,” are 
sure in ving pain, 
manifested 


ly ¢ 
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tor Aberfoy at 
Mrs. Greme had been 
under the blow which the 
sons had inflicted. More 
fied than ever, she passed 
her time in bed, weep- 
weariness and grief. As 
le down stairs that morning 
to her usu humble household tasks, her 
father’s voice called her; it was unusually 
early for any one but herself to be stirring, 
and she startled, to the door of the 
room whence the voice procee de ad. os me 
f Aberfoy called again, harshly and 
; and the little girl hurriedly seek 
ed back the halt-open « and stood wait 
ing his further commands. 
, mother up ?” demanded he. 
ronounced in a 


loss of } 

feeble, m 
the great 
ing al 
little Jeanie 


trom 


iK¢t 


1} 


turned, 


pas- 


sionately 
loor. 


Is yere 

A negative 
timid voice 
Doe 


was low, 


; j 


what day my 


1e mind 

lass 
One 

inflect 


served in het 


and unaccountable 
h Jeanie latterly ob- 
father’s voice, caused her 
suddenly lift the long black eyelashes 
which shadowed her meek eyes, 
whose colour or expression few could tell, 
so constantly were they fixed on the 
ground,) and look in that father’s face. A 
chill passed over her heart As she did so. 
Greme of Abertoy sat by a little oak table 
on whicli stood a flask of whiskey and a 
tumbler; his elbow leaned on the table, and 


str 


the 
whic 


of ange 


ions had 


to 


eyes 


The man who cares | his hand was thrust through his thick griz 
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gied hair. Jeanie remembered that so he 
had sat the night before, and it struck her 


that her father had not been to bed at all. 
‘Lam afraid, Sir—” she began, but she 
was interrupted. 
‘What are ye afraid of? What—what? 
But girls and women are aye shrinking and 


fearing what’s to come. dare say now 
yere mother’s afraid; but ’'m not. I’ve just 
watched quietly for the day, and it’s come 
at last, and I am not afraid to face it. Nae 
doubt ye’re afraid ; but Douglas and Merry 
Malcolm, ve’d no have seen dread in their 
eyes this da Weel, weel, it’s all right, 
that heaven sends; and they’re gone first 
who should have stayed last; and may be 


when we’re far away, the sound of their 





voices ‘ll no rine round me from the hill, 
nor glimpses of their winsome, gleefi 
faces shoot across my pat ya yuir —— 
puir laddies! I'll stand the « » better wit 


out them.” 

‘Father ! dear father !” said the wee 
girl, ‘‘ I’m not afraid of bearing my 
anything my mother and you must bear. | 
was only afraid vou had not been in bed last 
nicht, or rested any way.” 

‘Rested the tone in which the word 
was spoken thrilled through Jeanie’s heart ; 
and as her father turned his flushed coun- 
tenance and bloodshot 
she shrank instinctively from the 
intoxication visible in his gaze. 


ping 
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again sought her father in the vain hope of 


pe rsuading ¢ him to take some breakfast. He 


| had fallen into a heavy sleep, and the hand 


Jeanie took hung in all the nerve ‘less- 
intoxication over the arm of his 
Content to be allowed to watch 
him, she sat down on a little stool opposite ; 
nor did she stir during the next two hours, 
except when the mid-day sun gent its beams 
full on the broad forehead and handsome, 


that 
ness of 
easy chair. 


haggard features of the sleeping man. She 
rose and gently let down the window cur- 
| tain, after which she resumed her position: 


and a beautiful picture might have been 
made from that scene; the prostrated 
streneth of Aberfoy’s muscular figure as he 


| lay in the stupor of drunken rest,—and the 


share of | 


eyes full upon her, | 
glare of 


Jeanie’s dark gray 
—her graceful child 
ready to start, like the 
or the bird from 
first sound which 


wild watchfulness of 
eyes,—her parted lip 
ish figure,as she sat, 
deer trom its — of fern, 
its lonely spray, at the 

should reach he r ear. 

A strange and loud voice in the hall below 
broke Aberfoy’s slumber; he opened his 
eves and looked anxiously round him; the 
flush was gone from his cheek, and a dead- 
ly and sallow ao oe had succeeded. 

Je anie,” s aid he, as his glance fell on 
his child, ' the re’ll be some one come whose 
voice=—— 

The door was flung open before the sen- 
tence could be completed, and the barefoot- 
ed Highland servant-girl announced Mr. 
M‘Rob, Sir Douglas Greme’s factor. A 
few words explained his visit ; Sir Douglas 


| had at length decided that Aberfoy should 


| not pass into the hands of strangers. The 


Do you want my mother, Sir?” in- 
quired she, after a pause. 

Deed, then, ye’ve said it; it was for | 
that I called ye, and no’ to hear that ye 
were afraid of any thing. Go to yere mo- 
_ r: bid her make haste, and dress braw- 

: she’s fond of a gay shawl and grand clo- 


aS let her take this opportunity, for I’m | 
| own—was no longer Greme of Aberfoy ! 


thinking it ‘ill be long before she sees as 
much guid company again as ’ill be gather- 
ed here to-day.” 

Jeanie paused one moment longer; her 
father’s manner was so strange and unna- 


tural, and the desire to comfort and quiet 
him so strong, that she did what, uninv ite d, 
she had never done before,—she stole up 


to his chair, and, with a beating heart, she 
kissed his fevered cheek:—as she did so, 
it seemed to her that her lips were pressed 
on heated iron; and she shrank away, 
doubting whether her unreturned caress 
were even felt by the object of her affection. 
At length he euddenly turned, and, in a 
harsh, grating tone, exclaimed— 

; what are ye waiting for? 


‘See, now 
Are ye afraid to move from the room? The 
house is ours, lassie;—the house is ours 


yet;:—a day must go by before ye’ll meet 
strangers in bonny Aberfoy. Go!” and he 
struck the oaken table with passionate ve- 
hemence, as he pronounced the last word. 

Silently, sorrowfully, the little girl with- 
drew to impress on her indolent and mise- 
rable mother the necessity of being, accord- 
ing to Aberfoy’s favourite expression, ‘‘ up 
and doing ;” and silently and sorrowfully, 
after wrapping Mrs. Greme in the amazing 
quantity of shawls her chilly habits render- 
ed indispensable, and seeing her comfort- 
ably laid on the sofa in the sitting-room, she 








purchase-money was ready—was paid— 
vapers were signed—and Greme had no 
onger a foot of ground he could call his 


There'll be no sale, father,” said Jeanie. 
But she was unheard. That evening Jea 
nie wandered out alone to gaze upon the 
scenes of her infancy, from which she was 
to depart, never again to return. There 
was not a spot on the purple heather, nor a 
clump of mingled fir and larch, nor a glimpse 
of Ben Cruach’s blue stream, that was not 
dear and familiar toher eyes. Here she had 
watched her brothers trom a distance, 
when they decided that she was not strong 
or active enough to follow them farther ;— 
there she had sat reading in the sunshine 


or singing the wild and beautiful ballads of 


her country, till roused by the report of her 
father’s gun, or the sudden presence of one 
of his dogs; and at one particular place, 
where the stream ran narrow as a silver 
thread between its banks, she remembered 
(and the memory of that one act of kindness 
was stronger than all beside) that Douglas 
and Malcolm had looked back and pitied her 
as she sat wistfully gazing after them, and 
had returned to carry her through the 
water. As she thought of that happy day, 
the handsome face and form of y oung Joug- 
las, and the blue sparkling eyes of “* Merry 
Malcolm,” rose before her; she paused, 
overcome with the images she herself had 
conjured up; and, sitting down on the 
banks of the stream, she hid her head in 
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rocked herself backwards | and there were few who did not dread Sir 
and forwards, repeating passionately from 
Oh, brothers! brothers!” 
There was little eloquence in that one word, 
but it went to the heart of one who over- 
the exclamation, 


bewitching smile 
her husband’s face, 


pale sad child by her side, whose mournful 


choked back to wither—and a dreariness of | features and coarse 


heart unnatural in 


dark blue dress con 
with the magnificence of the 
castle and the animated beauty of its mis- 
stion, howe ver, Was 
The moment Jeanie cast her eyes 





waist of the sorrowin 


able resen bl ince to her lost brothe r emote 
nance of unutte 
bewitched her uncle Dou: 
nance of the brig rof Castle Graeme, 
orrowtul little girl with such 
long hair; and why does she call me Doug- 
las when I do not know her ?” 
” replied the weeping 


just touched the child’s 


might have been the 
1arrel between Sir Doug 
nephew on her account, still she 
sa mother, a young and happy mother, 
and her heart melted to the des 
who, with two parent 
an orphan life. 


who never will hear or answer me again! 


. brothers! brothers !” 


, with all the warmth of childhood, 
and perhaps of his mother’s disposition, 
kindling in his eyes; 
tarted from his 


( ‘ould you lov e me 2” 
peated she; and Jeanie, unused to tender- 
the affirmative. | 


seat by his father’s si 
the tears which 
t from Jeanie’s eyes. 
; her dropping 
curls of glossy black touched his bald fine 
and her breath was 
e even she ventured to murmur 


On the ‘heath 


poured fourth, in broken English, rapid 
sentences of consolation and endearment, 


No one be fore had ever seemed 
to care whether 
one had ever noticed her existence—it 
; ad fallen asleep, 
and that the spirit of her dreams wore that 
angelic face so anxiously 
but when Antonia explained that she was 
the lady of the castle, and asked her whe- | 
ther she would not accompany her thither, | 
Jeanie’s countenance changed t j 
sorrowtul indignation. 

“My uncle Douglas has nigh broken my 
father’s heart,” replied she, ‘ 
wish to look upon him.” 

“But he may wish to look on you 
perhaps—no, not perhaps—but certainly, 
your going will do your father good 
Douglas is angry now, but he will only be 
sorry when he sees your little pale melan- 


Sir Douglas seemed wroth, and a long and 
ssion ensued; in which, as 
en could understand, the 
gilt of Aberfoy to his dis- 


animated dise 


Italian urged the 
graced nephew, 


bending over her; 


words, low, tremulous, and spoken with a 
, but distinct as a bell in the 
>, were heard and understood by 


‘You might pity him now—and help him 
it it had been our boy who 
in that water, not to wake; he has 
left; he is sochanged; it shall 
to heaven for all those 
angry words;—do, dear Sir Douglas—dear 





Antonia paused. 


be an atonement 


nelting in those clear Italian tones, 
and her mode oft expression. 


rl to him, and gazed at- 


Jeanie was easily persuaded. 
the proffered hand of the lovely Italian, and 
wound with her through the trackless hea- 
ther towards the gray turrets of Greme 
introducing her into the | 
presence of Sir Douglas, Antonia took her | 
dressing-room, 
smoothed the long brown hair which hung | 
in disordered waves on her shoulders, and, 
moment’s thought. 
with a tartan riband—the clan 
ywroved of by the Creo 
y Douglas gently opened the door of 
the room where the master of the castle 
was seated, detailing many afeat ofstrength 
or tale of wonder to his idolized boy. 
countenance, as he looked u 
plexed and even displeasec 


tentively at her. 
ay not like yere mother,” 
‘‘and ye may thank heaven for it, though 
| she was bonny enough when she cam here 
Ye’re like your father; and though 
there’s one thing | never can forgive—no, 
not even if he were dead and gone instead 
of the puir laddies | remember so merry 
| here—yet something I willdo for Antonia’s 
sake, aye! and for auld lang syne. 
a tocher for ye, and whan ye marry far 
think of yere 
though ye never saw him but once.’ 

Jeanie took the proffered paper from Sir 
Douglas Grreme’s hand, and 
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immediate ¢ 
done neir W 
eel so littl 
tion, and the 
Abertoy. wit except his nee 
ed daughter, w to be severed from him 
For some days appeared to rally, and 
it was during thi on of temporary 
hope that Gr received the tollowing 
note trom fil ter Nanny 

Dea ive new 
of all your n ines, and have prayed 
heartily that your burden may be made 
ea o be r the Almighty and All 
merci nothing of what is pi 
(for what could Is ay th it would ¢ y con 
solation with it?) but let me spe ak for the 
future, dear Malcolm. When I was a sick 

object. and were full 
vou curta led your com 

your amusement to 
now, your day 1s over 
ind / am better } 
the 
living 


and vex 
remained to 


| 
hat 


ion ol 


wme 
SIC KI 


yther ! 


bre 1] receiver 


iisfort 


fu l say ist 


you 


contribute to mine 
east and dark 
happier, 
to secure my 
There is but 
brother: | am 


ened 
thanks to 
inDpuilty 


und 
my 
one thing wanting, m 
alone if you. and 
beautiful wit dear little girl, 
come and share with me the quiet 
home which for fifteen years, I have 
pied at Bath, | should feel happier than I 
have ever done since I last saw your face. 
We might all make one family ; and I would 
do what I could to show how cheerfully 
may live, thoug th exiled from Abe rfoy. 
our sister, Nanny. 

When this letter was read to Mrs. 
Greme, a sickly smile passed over her 
countenance as she heard the compliment 
to her own beauty, which was paid by the 


and 


occu 


one 


of 
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years, had 
) ee, nor dream- 
» herself was, of = 
and circumstances had mad 
of Malcolm Greeme’s br ide: 
ut immediately, Aberfoy,” 
1e raised herself from 
vith something like hope bright- 
ve Alas! the settled depar- 
Lyed to give time for her fune- 
kind-hearted hus- 
faults and her follies, 
ve which shrouded 
cht. 
as they sat alone in 
ly evening ; ‘‘Jea- 
ive nothing left in this 
And Jeanie felt, in this 
her father’s spirit 
broken. 
and 
j 


for fifteen 


reole 


creature wi 
he ( 


tered as 


} poor 
never een 
( tt! i 
ravages time 


was ce¢ 


d her naturally 


lone 


that 


Greme of 
ind sickly sister, and 
live together, 
pressed it a com- 
their ex- 
and if 
and beautl- 

Jeanie did 

Her mother’s 

ed so fair to her asthe 

- father’s 
amed with 

d true affection when gaz- 

n Sut with Aberfoy the 

was over. Pining for the 
torrent-streams of his own 

oved lar cramped for want of the 
se which his accustomed 
him to take,—sick at 
nd relaxed in limb,—the once sturdy 
dawdled from place to place, be- 
and perhaps with some truth) that 
» he different from the 
winds whistled down Ben 

was gradually enteebling his 

| infecting his lungs. His great, 

only pleasure, was to hear his 

and sister sing together, or al- 
ternately, the oldest of the Scotch ballads. 
To these he could have listened for hours, 
‘ le sing his eyes, and dreaming himself back 
ain where he had spent his youth. Nor 
nly to her father’s ear that the 

of’ a ie Greme sounded sweet. 

n the few tea-tables to which her 

sunt had introduced her, by way of society, 
Jeanie’s be and Jeanie’s singing had 
been echoes ) wider circles; she began to 
it Bath—valued perhaps, 
it was seldom she was 
p ine. Aberfey could never 
be persuaded mingle in the set which 
habit had rendered agreeable, and almost 
to his sister Nanny ; and he was 
continually taking u eee at something 
which had been said to his daughter, in 
which his watchful pride discovered con- 
tempt or cold curiosity ; or in a fit of hypo- 
selfishness, insisting on her re- 
cheer him through the lon 
evenings at home. At nail 
unchanging sweetness of his 
strike him, and he would be- 


1 to 


two latter 
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words of gloomy tenderness 
which more than repaid her tor the sacri 
fice of her own wishes. Many of the young 
menadmired and flattered Aberfoy’sdaugh 
ter, and, at length, the fate of woman be 
came hers,—she li 4 

It was in the midst o 
songs that she 
gaze of those s] 
henceforward were ( 
or sunshine of her 
conscious of it, a v 
again gave a new 
she spent from home; 
that she did so spt nd, she was sure to meet 
that earnest gaze yment her light 
hand ran over the prelude to her 
Jeanie felt as if a spell ul been ca t 
her. Those piercing blue eyes, with their 
long black her and 
she started 
alone ; 


stow a tew 


red 
fone of her favourite 
the 


fiances 


suddenly encountered 
lmdowy ¢« 
darkness 
being 
him 
evenings 


evening 


woul 
seeing 
interes o the 


and ever} 


SOng 


over 


LI ern 
herself 
her ly 

aver 


lashes, haunted 
and wonderea to find 
—they rore when 
parted to breathe her evening pr 
and the sin of such w 
made her clasp her har 
and ~seuh the words 

she might by those me: 
wossession. Every 
- father bid her sing to Av oug 
young stranger’s form und 
when gazing 


he fore ner 


thougchts 


inaer! 


when 
ht the 
even 
on father’s tact and 
thinking of the days of her childhood, a 
shadow would seem to rise and bring. not 
the bright stream by Ben Cruach’s side 
nor the familiar scenes of those st 
days, but the little drawing-room in Bath 
and the handsome brow and earnest look 
of the unknown object of her thoughts. 
Jeanie was timid and reserved, as might 
naturally be expected from whose life 
had begun in so _ h loneliness: it never 
entered her mind that, by asking any one 
of her Aunt Nanny’s acquaintance, she 
might learn, at least, the name of this 
young gentleman who was so fond 
of music or of herself; but she continued 
secretly and silently to wonder and muse, 
till one evening, as she drew on her gloves 
and prepared to leave her seat at the piano, 
the young stranger approached, and, in a 
courteous, but familiar tone, requested her 
to ‘Allan Water” to gratify Aim. 
Startled at finding herself thus suddenly 
addressed, and sad at the memory of her 
once favourite ‘‘ Allan Water.” which now 
did but remind her of her brothers’ fate, 
Jeanie looked up in his face without reply- 
ing. The young man smiled and sighed. 

‘You rec olles t many things, Jeanie; but 
Iam not one of them. You look now as 
you looked the day my mother brought you 
from Aberfoy to the Castle 
startled. Cousins should not need an in- 
troduction to one another;—look up and 
smile !” 

*Douglas—Douglas Greme!” faintly 
articulated Aberfoy’s bewildered daughter. 

“The same. 1 have come Bath on 
purpose to see you. | learned from old Al 
- the keeper where your father went af: 
ter but we will not talk of that now. | 
have been in Italy, among my mother’s re- 
lations, for the last two years, hearing much 
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ormy 
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sing 
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Will De ui to res ve you.” 

Well,” sai ng Doug I will 
depend o I ; and who knows but, 


betore uN sat! make all triends 
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I 


mention aces 


him 


ays 
sometimes 
come, save 
at rare interv use: and trusted 
aarties, or inner 
who was de- 
and af- 


aciua 
‘ , 
to meeting Je une at [ 
rambles with Aunt N: unny 
lighted to encourage the friendship 
fection between the two cousins. 
One evening, one summer’s evening, the 
cousins sat together on a rustic bench ina 
garden. (Where Aunt Nanny was, I know 
not, but it is certain she was not with them.) 
They talked of old days, for it was seldom, 
ver) they themselves to 
speak of the futur and Jeanie had been 
eloquently describing the loneliness of her 
unloved childhood, and the misery of those 
early ye when suddenly Douglas 
Greme snatched her to his heart, and 
while he covered brow, cheek, and lips 
with kisses, he exclaimed, ‘‘ But you shall 
never be lonely any more, Jeanie; never, 
never!” They were interrupted, per- 
haps he might have said (though he 
certainly did not seem to intend it ;) but lit- 
tle as he had said, and vague as that little 
was, timid and meek as Jeanie was justly 
accounted, and unaccustomed as she was 
to lover’s language, it is certain that she 
thus construed the sentence which had 
been spoken by her cousin, as for the fiftieth 
time she hid her face in her hands and 
blushed over the memory of his kisses. 
“He me—he will marry me—I am 
never to be lonely again!” It was, then, a 
proposal,—a very conceited one certainly, 
since it breathed no doubt of the lady’s ac- 
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ceptance,—but still a proposal; and Jeanie 
scarcely closed her eyes that night, watch- 
ing till the blue dawn should usher in the 
day which, she doubted not would bring 
Douglas to ask her father’s consent. 

The blue dawn came—the sun rose—the 
broad burst of full and glorious day 
glowing noon—the sweet and quiet evening 
—the dim twilight—and the starry sky— 
and hope and fear were over for that day ; 
but what were Jeanie’s feelings when the 
next, and the and the next passed 
away without a visit from Douglas Greme 
—when her father informed her that her 
spirits were so much lower than before she 
had taken to going out so often, that he r 
quested she would spend her evenings at 
home, and Aunt Nanny took to her bed 
with a bad attack of rheumatism? No lone- 
liness that Jeanie had ever sutlered was to 
compare with this, for none had ever been 
so anxious. The fall of a leafagainst the 
window made her heart beat and her cheek 
flush ; the sudden clapping of adoor caused 
her to start and tremble; and all this time 
she had to read to poor Aunt Nanny, who 
was not in love,a number of dry, dull books ; 
and sing to her father all Douglas Greme’s 
favourite songs. Jeanie thought 
thoroughly wretched in this state of sus- 
pense; but as there is no state of human 
suffering which does not admit of increase, 
she found there was a wretchedness yet 
more unendurable. Aunt Nanny had been 
a week in bed, and was recovering fast from 
her illness, when Greme’s well-known 
knock caused his cousin to let fall the cup 
in which she was about to administer the 
usual medicine, and turn so marble pale, 
that when the servant maid announced that 
Mr. Greeme was in the parlour, she ejacu- 
lated besides, ‘‘ But oh! dear me Miss, you 
look like death !” 


Jeanie, who never doubted but that 


—the 


next 


herself 


Douglas came to propose, inquired anxi- | 


ously whether her tather had sent for her? 
No, the servant had merely given the usual 
intimation whenany visitersarrived. Jeanie 
hesitated: she would not go down; she 
would wait till her father called her: she 
had not long to wait; and she descended 
the stairs breathing like a newly-caught 
bird, and scarcely daring to lift her eyes as 
she entered the room. But what was her 
surprise when she perceived that her father 
and cousin were talking together as usual; 
that Douglas greeted her in all respects as 
he had ever done : 
ceptible difference in the manner of the lat- 
ter was a sadness, for which he accounted 
by saying, that his father was ill, and his 
mother anxious about him! That he should 
so entirely have forgotten a scene, of which 
the memory alone brought the colour to 
Jeanie’s pale clear cheek, seemed to her 
inexplicable; and when, at last, a solution 
did offer itself. it was one so miserable that 
it had been better unexplained. Remem- 
bering, as she did, the excesses into which 
her father had plunged when first ruin 
stared him in the face, and familiarized 
with the effects of intoxication by so fre- 
quently witnessing them, she decided that 


and that the orly per- | 





her beloved Douglas must have been 
drunk when he made that treasured speech 
of consolation. The conviction struck a 
cold chill to her heart 
injury to her manner, which it was evident 
Douglas felt. His sadness deepened, and. 
as he rose to go, he wrung his cousin’s 
hand, and murmured, ‘*‘ Think the best you 
can of me, Jeanie.” Even this was some- 
thing: he was conscious that he had dis- 
pleased her; that he owed her an apelogy ; 
he did dread the loss of her good opinion ; 
but oh! it was a bitter thing to be made 
suddenly aware how ardently she 
hoped he loved her, by the extinction of 
that hope itself... She grew thin and sor- 
rowful; and the light step that had bounded 
to meet Douglas Greme in former days, 
crept stealthily and slowly to the little par 
lour, alike desolate in her eyes whether she 
was to see him or not. She had little com- 
fort in the eager kindness with which poor 
Aunt Nanny sought amusement for her, 
and less in the sullen displeasure of her 
father, who, more disappointed than per- 
haps he chose to avow at the decline of a 
preference so apparent as young Greme’s 
for his cousin, took continual opportunities 
for sarcastic and bitter speeches against 
him; and Jeanie wept. When was there 
ever a woman so angry with her lover as 
to bear that another should blame him ? 

Still hope, which never forsakes the 
young, whispered to Aberfoy’s daughter, 
that if Douglas remained at Bath, (to which 
place he had avowedly come only to see 
} 
told her his father was ill, and his mother 
anxious for his return, he must have a mo- 
tive; and what could that motive be but 
love for her? He still continued to visit her, 
to watch her, to listen to her songs, to 
speak affectionately of all that belonged to 
her. Poor Jeanie was puzzled; and she 
started as if shot, when one day, as she 
withdrew at length her wistful gaze from 
the door through which Douglas had dis 
appeared, her father observed, bitterly, 

Ay, he’s fond enough, but he’ll no marry 
the daughter of a ruined Laird.” 

A new light was, however, soon thrown 
on the subject. It was rumoured that 
Douglas was not alone in Bath; that he 
had been seen at various times with a 
strange lady, who was uninvited to the 
Bath coteries—unknown to its inhabitants; 
and, indeed, one old spinster affirmed, that 
they inhabited the same house, and that, 
happening one evening to look out of her 
window, (an accident which occurred every 
sunset,) she perceived the maid of Mr. 
Greme’s lodgings drawing the curtains otf 
theirs, and that the casual glimpse thus 
afforded her gave to view a lady playing on 
a guitar, which was suspended round her 
neck by a cherry-coloured riband, and Mr. 
Douglas Greme stretched full-length on 
the sofa, apparently listening to her per 
formance! Poor Jeanie! not only he did not 
love her, and had deceived her by his pro 
testations, but he was bad, weak, vicious— 
a theme for the scoff of idle tongues. In 
vain did Aunt Nanny drag her here and 


and gave a sense of 


had 


Aer.) if he still lingered when he himself 
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there in search of her lost cheerfulness; in 
vain did Douglas, when he did come, exert 
himself to entertain her; the ruined Laird’s 
daughter felt convinced, that no one but 
Aunt Nanny ever had loved her, and no 
one ever would. How she longed, yet 
dreaded, to see the happy, the blessed crea- 
ture, who had obtain ed the affections and 
shared the home of her cousin! How many 
scenes did she imagine of pleasant converse 
and tender attachment: how many rambles 
in the calm twilight; how many welcomes 
on his return to her after a short absence 

perhaps—perhaps atter an hour spent with 
the ruined Laird’s daughter! Every form 
that ) as unfamiliar to her eyes seemed as 
if it should present the features of the un- 
known; every evening that « in on 
their little family circle reminded her of the 
spinster’s story of what she saw when she 
had happened to look out of her window. 


' ; 
ised 


At length an opportunity was atlorded of 


inspecting these superior charms. Jeanie 
was taken to the Bath theatre by the des- 
airing Aunt Nanny, tolaugh at one of the 
best of comic actors; and no sooner had 
she taken her seat than a chochaterie 
among her party caused her to look round, 
guided by the direction of their disapprov- 
ing eyes, and there, within two of her, sat 
the faithless Douglas, and a lady whose 
white and beautiful arm leaned on the front 
of the box, but whose features were con 
cealed by a hat and long pleureuse, the 
back of which hat was all that the most 
anxious could see of her head. 
was much draperied; she seemed to have 
inherited a passion for shawls as great as 
that entertained by Mrs. Graeme of Aber- 
foy, and to have more need of them, for 
every now and then a short and hollow 
cough made Douglas turn with a counte- 
nance full of anxiety and aflection, and fold 
her shawls more carefully round her. Jeanie 
remained with her eyes fixed, fascinated, 
and her heart beating till it pained her to 
feel it. At last Douglas’s glance met her’s, 
and she smiled bitterly. Mr. Greme avert- 
ed his glances instantly from her, and bent 
forwards as if to speak to his companion. 
Jeanie saw no more; the lights danced; the 
theatre rocked; the actors seemed to reel 
on the unsteady stage ; and Aunt Nanny’s 
shoulder received the drooped head of her 
insensible niece. 

By Aunt Nanny’s account a‘terwards, 
the stranger had shown sorrow and sym 
pathy at her illness; had given her own 
bottle of salts, and appeared content that 
Mr. Greme himself should carry her out. 

‘ Douglas !"—exclaimed the poor girl 
eagerly—“‘ did he care? Did he come to 
me then? Ah! I knew he was acting when 
he pretended not to see me! And was she 
very beautiful?” added she more sadly, as 
he © head sank again 'y the sofa-pillow. 

*Deed then,” said Aunt Nanny indig- 
nantly, “I thought little about Aer, and 
you lying pale and dead in my arms! 
I’m thinking she was just a painted, brazen 
creature, and if I could have got another 
scent-bottle, ye should not have had her’s | 
to smell to.” 


The figure | 


but | 


Other reports, however, differed from 
Aunt Nanny’s; the stranger was pronoune- 
ed handsome, exceedingly handsome; and 
the boldness in her conduct, in thus making 
her appearanee publicly among them, was 
by no means visible in her face; which, 


moreover, was not painted, but, on the 


contrary, as pale as Jeanie’s own 

Douglas called, as was natural, the next 
day, to ask how his cousin felt. There was 
‘a discussion whether he should be admit- 
ted, for Aberfoy’s savage anger, when he 
heard vaguely the cause of his child’s ill 
ness, threatened a violence to young 
Greme which would probably end in a 
lasting quarrel perhaps, and Jeanie shud 
dered as she thought of it. Perhaps her 


father might even strike Douglas! He had 
struck her when he was angry—not lately 
—not for years—but then not for years had 
she seen him so angry as now. At last she 
bethought her of asking Aberfoy herself 
whether she should see her cousin. 


‘Why d’ye ask me?” said her father, 
fiercely ; ‘‘ does he not come in and out like 
atame dog, when he pleases, and stay as 
long as he pleases, as if we were all in 
Aberfoy, and he the master ? Why d’ye 


ask me to-day more than any other ?” 
‘Oh! father, Bp: gt Jeanie, as she 
wound her arms round his neck, “‘ do not 
be angry; I am ill, and faint, and unhappy, 
and cannot bear it; I willsee him or not, 
as you think best; it is different to-day, now 
that | know the worst; only do not be 
harsh with Aim, father, if he comes.” 

Ill judged was this conscious appeal. 
Aberfoy’s eyes flashed fire, and he ground 
his teeth as he turned to answer. 

‘““Ha!” exclaimed he at length, ‘‘ you feel 
it; you feel that your father ought to strike 
the coward profligate to the earth, for creep- 
ing into his home to steal away yer heart, 
and give ye only tears inre turn! But Vil 
bear it now—I’ll bear it, lassie,” repeated 
he, as the terrified girl sank at his feet;— 
‘see him, and ha’ done with him—see him, 
and let it be for the last time.” 

And sosaying, and flinging off his daugh 
ter, rather than assisting her to rise, he 
le it the apar tment. 

‘Doug: said Jeanie 
quiries had oe en made about her 
spirits, “my father says this must be 
last time I shall see you, and — 

‘I hope your father will find himself mis- 
taken,” said her cousin gaily, as he at- 
tempted to take her hand. ‘I mean to 
see you very—very often, if you will let 
me.” 

‘No, Douglas—no,” murmured Aber- 
foy’s daughter, while she struggled with 
her tears; ‘I think it is best as it is. I may 
have been vain and foolish; but now—now 
thi it I know you do not love me—— 

“Not love you, Jeanie ” 

Jeanie’s reproachful glance was her only 
Douglas coloured as he met 
in a low voice,— 
than one, and love 


after the due in- 
health and 
the 


answer, and 
it, and said, 
‘We may love more 


| them differently.’ 


No need wi as there now to struggle with 
tears. Jeanie’s woman’s heart burnt within 
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her at the libertine speech and libertine 
smile. She rose, and drew her slight but 
graceful ficure to its full height. 

I think not, Douglas Greme, and I am 
sorry the words should ever have been 


spoken by you to me. Farewell ! and when 
you meet another as young and as lonely 
as | am, remember our parting now.” 

She held out her hand, and her cousin 
took it; he did not attempt areply, and the 
door closed on him fore Jeanie could be- 
lieve that s urted, for the last 
lime. 

It added no new pat 


ne 
) they had ps 


if to what she already 


felt, when busy tongues told her of his de- 
varture from Bath in company with the 
reautiful stranger. He was already gone, 
trom Aer, for ever! But achill anda shud 

der did pass through her heart, when, 
some weeks afterwards. she saw a letter 
put into her father’s hands, the direction 
of which was in his well-known writing. 
The letter was sealed with black; it hada 
broad black edge: it contained the intelli 
gence of the death of Sir Douglas Greme 
and the succession of his son:—of the be 


quest of Aberfoy to Jeanie’s father, in token 


of forgiveness : and something else it con 
tained—a folded sheet, addressed, not to 
the master of the regained Aberto but to 
the bewildered, trembling girl, who, pressed 


to his bosom, wept the first tears of joy she 


had ever she d 


Oh! how beautiful Jeanie Greme looked. 
her meek eyes sparkling, her pale cheek 
lushing, over the contents of that letter! 
It ran as follows :— 

Dear and lovely penne, 
It grieved me to leave all unexplained 


_— wretched the day I p parte d from you. | 
‘ame with the intention of announcing my 
duparture for Scotland, but the sentence 
passed upon me, under the mystery and 
misrepresentation of which | was the ob- 
ject, rendered any other reason for leaving 
you unnecessary. Dearest. if your failing 
eyes could have distinguished objects that 
evening at the theatre, you would have re- 
cognized, in the face that bent anxiously 
over you, the altered features of her who 
brought you to us the day I first beheld 
your gentle countenance—the dark eyes of 
my mother! Since that day I have had no 
dream of love that was not clothed in your 
image, nor ever shall, Jeanie, though | 
were to live a long life, and never, never 
see you more. My poor father had been 
amused by my childish predilection ; had 
wondered at the tenacity of the i impre ssion 
made on a boy’s mind by your beauty, nor 
dreamed that it grew with my growth and 
strengthened with my years. 
turn from the continent, I came to Bath to 
realize the visions I had formed. I saw 
you, Jeanie; you were evenmore perfect in 
your quiet and contented womanhood than 
when; pale and mournful, you looked on me 
one breathed your lost brothers’ name at 
Castle Graeme. After that happy hour in | 
the garden (forgive me for having seemed 
to forget it) 1 wrote to my father for his:con- 
sent to marry you. My mother herself 
brought his reply; and I confess, though! ' 


,1 would have given half my life to 


After my re- 
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expected disinclination to the marriage, f 
never dreamed of the passionate violence 
with which he forbade it, and commanded 
turn instantly to Scotland. Jeanie, 


me to re 

my father had idolized me; he was an old, 
a very old man. My mother impressed upon 
me thatl might have his life to answer 
for, if by any act of open disobedience | 


ind anger. I was colder 
to you; you felt it; and it seemed as if ser- 
pents were gnawing at my heart: still | 
could not leave the spot where you were; 
my mother’s entreaties and reproaches 
were alike vain; I could not quit Bath. 
She resolved not to quit it without me, and 
at length she tempted me by a promise of 
interceding with my father: (you are aware 
of her power over him.) She only stipu- 
lated that I should return without any fur- 
ther declaration to you. I wished her to 
see you; and knowing that poor Aunt 
Nanny was to take you to the theatre, (for 
your very steps were watched by him you 
believed unfaithful,) | persuaded her to go: 


braved his grief 


forgive me that evening’s pain! The next 
morning a letter arrived informing her that 
my father was ill: we travelled night and 
day; and h first exclamation on seemg 
me, was, ‘Good lad—good lad—l knew ye 
wouldn't break yere father’s heart by 


marrying wi’ Aberfoy’s daughter, P romise 

me—promise me—ior | believe Pr m going. 

Jeanie, he was my father, my dying father 
I promised him that unless he consented 


I would never ask you to become mine; 
but I added, that no temptation should ever 
induce me to marry another, and the stock 
of the Gremes would be a leafiess and a 
blighted tree. Whether it was the ap- 


or the pleading of my 


proach of death 
but he softened latter- 


mother, I know not ; 


ly; his first step was to will Aberfoy to 
your father, and then he spoke your name. 
‘Td like to see her, Douglas,’ (these were 
almost his last words ;) ‘but no matter, 


Jeanie, 
have 
seen him bless you ; but it cannot be ; God’s 
will be done! Write to me and tell me 
whether your father will come to Aberfoy 
immediately, and if I can make any ar 
rangements for him there; or whether I 
shall come to Bath _ bring you both up 
to the Castle. Bid him think kindly of me, 

and kindly too of my mother, for indeed she 
has a strong regard for him, and for your 

self, and her cough alarms me, Sometimes 
a dread comes over me that I am too happy, 


ye’ll bring her here after ’'m gone. 


and that we shall not make one family 
long; but I will not sadden you, sweet 
Jeanie. Love me—love her—and say to 


your father that the saddest looks she ever 
gave were those she cast from the hill to 
the deserted house at Aberfoy; and the 
saddest tones her sweet voice evér breath- 


| ed, we erethose in which she spoke his name. 


‘ Yours, for eve r, tr uly and lov ingly, 
‘Dovetas Graeme.” 
Jeanie read the letter aloud to her father 
and many were the ejaculations of thank- 
| fulness which burst from his lips; and m: ye 
a kiss did he bestow onthe fair forehead « 
his patient child: but as she read to the 
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SUMMER SONGS, BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Crown’st thou bi 1e daughters 
Ot our 

He ven 8 OW t waters 
Well migh the trace 


melting to softer 


close, he ceased to speak ; and when Jeanie 
pronounced the last words, and looked up 
in his face, she saw that a deep-red flush 
had come over it, and he turned from her 
to the window with a long and heavy sigh. 
E N. 


ld thee 


From the Court Magazi é i deathiess there, 
' lust ed, transcendantly more 


SUMMER SONGS, BY MRS. HEMANS. 


A SONG OF THE 


Hast thou no fears, O thou er 
Thus looking fort 

In the strong 

To learnhar 

And bow thy st 

Unto a he wy touch: for h 
Thy resting-place is not. 


WERS 


what dost tl 


roval Rose lding meekly, slowly, 


grief and s of the shadowy hours 
Canst thou thus disclos« look softest and most 


That fervid hue of love which to th 


glows? s in the forest bowers; 


ngs and deep, 
Rose! too much arrayed ‘o §] aunt 
For triumphal hours, ‘o thoug a 
Look'st thou through the shade F 
Of these mortal bowers, 
Not to disturb my soul, thou crowned one of | 
all flowers! 


ed sleep, 
purified 


seem allied 


7 
il 


flowers! 


ywd your vestal beauty turning, 
he precious odour shrined, 


? 
As an eagle soaring ill are hu and faithful stars are 
Through a sunny sky, 
As a clarion pouring 
Strains of victory, ! 
So dost thou kindle thoughts, for earthly doom | ; loth lo lreaming heart 
too high! throng apart; 
] 


sclose 


Thougats of rapture ‘he i t thought which glows, 
Youthful t I ; ith its pure life entwined 


ooks down, serenely 


| por 
Thoughts « 
Forth 9 to breal shut from the sounds wherein the day rejoices 
end ’ | " ‘ tb ’ 
But finding the spring-tid f raj too | t nph song your petals thrill; 
weak. é with the faint sweet 


Yet, O festal Rose! sing from hidden founts 

I have seen thee lying So doth lone praye 
In thy bright repé ngling with sec 

Pillowed with i y , 

Thy crimson by the lip 
' blood was flying 


like you, 


Summer, Life, and Love, 
O’er that bed of pain, 
Met in thee, yet wove 
Too, too frail a chain Ill. —THE WANDERING WIND 
In its embracing links, the lovely to detain 
Tue wind, the wandering wind 
Smil’st thou, gorgeous flower ? Of golden summer eves! 
Oh ! within the speils Whence is the thrilling magic 
Of thy beauty’s power, Of its tones among the leaves? 
Something dimly dwells 
At variance with a world of sorrows and fare Oh, is it from the waters 
wells! Or from the long, tall grass? 
Or is it from the hollow rocks 
All the soul, forth flowing Through which its breathings pass ? 
With that rich perfume, 
All the proud life, glowing Or is it from the voices 
In that radiant bloom, Of all in one combined, 
Have they no place but here, beneath th’ o’er- That it wins the tone of mastery ? 
shadowing tomb? The wind, the wandering wind. 






















































114 MISCELLANY 
No, no, the strange sweet accents as the instrument, like wax, receives every 1m lens 
That with it come and go pression, and eventually recovers its fulness mit 
They are tirom the osiers, | and powe! It then becomes easy in the tone 
Or the fir-trees, whispering low | and acquires the beauty of an instrument which 
i 1 lo n use his, however, requires 
They ar t riv thi months « tinual practice A Violin 
Nor of t ve hill prov this manner cannot be afforded under 
list h W 1 us t y 8 1» Bass und 
That gives them power to thrill | Ins t Vi ) é 
Ar c Wi am occ: 
hey touch the links of memory fiddier W t class of men cs s Oru! 
Around our spirits twined, emploved educating fiddles at the salary of are 
And we start, and weep, and trembl apparentiyas raday?! Can no means bh cou! 
Io the wind, the wandering wind! levise to make a ‘ vibration’ that shall do the imp 
work of three ionths in a week? Is there no repr 
Laneastrian or Hamiltonian system, or ¢ col 
seignenve |, that could be applied to plai 
MISCELLAN ¥ train up many viols in the time of one? It tod 
would be for t cr t of German genius, that the 
Oo et The book concludes with | something sh be done in this way Weal allu 
ry concerning the improvement made on | minster Review ine! 
struments of the viol kind by playing on them Wordsicor sincerely concerned to ss 
certain des ved ways; which, without | hear that Mr rth’s eyes, which have wor 
S iy of any kin s given entire for some time troubled him, have lately becom« crv 
That it is not e. but the constant use of ar so bad, that he is compelled to remain in a sign 
stru nt which produces a smooth clear ton dark room; a that fears are entertained lest bein 
s an incontrovertible fact blindness should be the result, and he should scal 
I have by mes nmon-made Violins ius painfully fin ce his great predecessor, desc 
which had been used DY a Village musician tor expe 
twenty vears pla g dances, and being in a Wis 1 at one entran quite shut out.” regan 
damaged state I t them at a very triflin Lit. Gazette who 
pr F F ym examination. that they L . é A quarry of stones, fit that 
were at g throug it in t wood. and had | for this bra 1 of art, has, it is said, been found wou 
good red ul b . I tried what could be | near Verdun, in France I whi 
n if them by giving them the true pr r-| ‘ The ¢ Offeriz for 1834.'—In this lit ruin 
ns s n Dta rn V n tle book the s ss than there should be of the of t 
which. althou y « ,oisseur imm ly | na i in ycomic. The prints are, in mea 
knew to ! 1 tra fiddle. yet the tone T gener force n xaggerated: here and there boul 
out by means rior to an Italian one. I sold | only they speak the language of fun and dro thei: 
to the concert director Fulda for forty dol ery. The one most to our mind is, ‘ The Guide the | 
irs. Fr 3 cumstance the idea occur to the Lakes.’ This Guide is no other than the borr 
nad 6a hat ration kept up for a length | will-o’-wisp, whose alluring and malicious light have 
of tin } ) extract the resinous par s | 1s dancing on waters, leading two bewilder the | 
from woo make it more porous and | ed travellers to destruction: it is a capital thing to th 
better adapted for 1 ’ ng a good tone, and | There is some humorous punning in verse, and Tl 
s 1 is the f This in P further to | a good deal of the same sort of wit in prose; vear 
what improvement in the tone could be ef- | and those who love to smile may easily find Acar 
fected by ». constant playing of two tones in | occasion ithenaum Hon 
fifths: after an hours exercise in this manner, oO Vi t Pilgrimage beyond the Sea cess 
these two tones b me much less rough and This fanciful work is from the American to | 
r than a } press: t thor imagines himself making a The 
, now ‘ tour in France, and relates his adventures—in H 
rwitha s cities, on river banks, and in castles hoary an com 
volume of vibrat lilapidated 1 an easy and picturesque way gene 
throughout t As he promises more of his rambles, we shal! insti 
slike the desired it examine his merits more in detail when we meet are I 
C sharp wer jual again I lay s 
reason of this s T } D ‘s Lar A4lmanac, for 
family prevents 1833 This A ina Ss in jact, an uncommon 
ther hare pre p uleing the » in| ly useful and we ted annual, supplying the 
chich the np ni was effected Is || best and most aut nt information respectin 
however notice the alterations it produces in | the histor iphy, climate, soil, and pro 
the to of the instrument. When the instr ctions of t , ny from which it comes 
ment is first put into use the tone is clear and er with notices of the laws and regula 
easily brought out By practising it however, tions aflect the colonists, the rise and pro 
eight days ‘ ! i ve, the tone be gress of the different branches of commercs 
comes harsh ur and diff n short, everything which it would be advar 
cult of produ hen appears | tageous for an ntending emigrant to know It 
as if it woul 1 again. In | carefully avoids, also, overrating any of the trace 
this second stage the greatest number of instru- | advantages held out, though it at the same of te 
ments are spoilt, from the want of patience in | time gives the most satisfactory proofs of the nish 
the profe ssor or dilettante, by scraping out the ; Increasing prosperity an I importance of the rapi 
wood, alteration of the bass bar and other con- | island in the lists which it publishes of exports ly, iu 
trivances. Those that are weak in wood be and imports,—the in se in the former denot amo! 
come bad in this process, and never afterwards | ing an extension of internal resources; in the a 80! 
mprove. They never reach the third period. | latter, an improvement in the comforts and of re 
But by persevering in exerciging on two tones luxuries of the colon sts, as almost all the adm! 
together it gradually reaches the third period, | goods imported, such as wearing apparel, woo their 
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lens, silks nens, wines, and teas rectly 
minister re or the o r. The risu 
importan f this set ve nay still further 
he nferre fror . ysseRs no thr ) stock 
banks, a savings 1K, lile assur ( 1 
together WwW n S is , I 5 = 
stitutes s] saries, bible and s \ 
SS0( ns Sik W ALY wes s \ 
almanacs I colonis Ww 

< is ally J i B sion of 
grumt! t co ents 
ire too | : S e law 
courts tec 3 e magis ys n an 
improper ma eT nat x \ | T t 
represented, that e tra 5 i i th 
colony on tl f n Ast s com 
plaints are of a po ca I Ww V iothing 
to do with them; as tar as re commercia 
they seem to us fully is were y the tables 
alluded to, and by the f N 8 p Stat 

l t< Irom ot emseives 

Let facts therefore rather be regarded tl 

wor Notw stan yud 

cTy { distress has tew outwa id Vis 
signs B g id ! vements a 
being carrie n everywher l exte \ 
scal rt s of luxury ) r of wha 
descr fh T V I T I ress 
expensi\ y ra e Vy s i n 
regard to mod a liv £ iW » or 
who derives his W i t y ir l 

hich his eyes willa fur n m W 
ever be a proselyt » tl n 

which some Ke to indu with spe to ner 
r ne con mn Ther sn rt 
of this external show is f 1 to tificial 
means t too many persons exceed th 
bounds that prudence wW iv ( tated in 
their expen ture lor tha vas r ym ot 
the business the colony 18 carried on upon 
borrowed capital. St é s are such as 
have been described: an v 4 us muc 
the reader will be left to his own } sions as 
to the general condition of the pia I 
There are no less than eight in ites 118 
year for the gold medal, given by the Roya 
Academy: the subject is from the Odyssey of 
Homer: the contest Is an anxious one; the suc 
cessful competitor will be sent, free of expense 











to Rom and maintained there three years 

he matter will be decided next month.—Jb 
Hind ecalior The following statement 

comes from one whose learning rd inte 
gence entitle ill he says to highr spe The 
nstitutions of men whom we <« | barbarians 
are not all barbarous. Civilized ind might 
9 the words of 5S Alexander John 


lay some 


ston to heart 











head, that of education, Sir Alexander remark 
et that 1 the Hin 1 po il syst the eat 
cation of t peo had always formed part of 
e business of tl government, and with this 
view, a certain portion of the produce of tl 
soil, in every distr was assigned to the s 
ort of the schoolmaster 1 Se und, he ob 
served, a similar plan |! been followed to a 
certain exte but in E ? » such prov 
sion existe while in India it was clearly 


traceable two 


rap 


among the 


nished the 


thousand 
i teaching adopted unde 
of 
ily extending t 
vy, indeed, was the 
Hindus, that 
sort of religious vener 
t respect exte nded to 
idministration. Thech 
heir parents, 
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had tur- 
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years a ) 
r this system 
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ei, & which 


is 


t was regarded with 


ation, and this feeling 
those employed in its 
ldren were brought by 
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of S 0 ster to whose car they were 
( Sig “ 1 some {f the solen y ol 
i pub \ Sir Alexander next 
} ady uw S y 1 ti business 
of a am Ww ( was par ! y 
m f 4 1 Work é Ss, written 

it st sty lamul | vy, by Tr 

v Ss Alex r deta e part 

irs of nor of s celebrated 
co ~ It was Ww know re irkec 

1 itat existed in 

Ma ras I i » tt 1 cen 

lo this ‘ i ( | l 
f miss sas t i ffic va 
was s i in He « i 

s FT vey ) ex n ed as ) s 
jualifica s ’ se were I l ) 

such r S ve way 

i ( ( 1 which 
he ev i lest honours \ 

Ss y pow i : st more 
ext s al l history of the 
sis very i ho became her 
seil A r “ f Southern 
Ir i ext s 1d protound ace re 

l ~ W » « 1 so riking a <¢ 

{ res t of I yraries, as to 
Db v ; » ta of all persons 
ot own sex ol hest rank in the 
country: thus furnishing a most remarkablk 
nstans f a put icKNOW rm¢ ot the 
pre-¢ ot en ver elevated station 
Upon r ewing these facts, Sir Alexander ob 
serv was ¥ to ask the question, 

sn t Hin s be educated or not They 
nave i 1 sys ! t 101 their own tor 
wo usaNn \ s r was possipie now to 
st } sof « i \ so desir 


s descrip 














» apnea » have been used by the French 
oops Ph ppe ( Valois, n 1330 
W t ! < tury they were adopted to so 
er ex t was no uncommon 
th for thr four hundred cannon to be 
em} y i sin 8 ind as many as four 
thousa ‘ s to brought into play on 
is vattle f I The Swiss, on the famous 
iy of Morat, in 1476, were seconded by no less 
han ten yusand of these culverins; they were 
ig t es ot « er or WI ht-iron, we igh ng 
from twe y to filty pounds each, t net 
Ing mounted 1 s | moveable carr 
ind the s suspended » Standards 
ra ments made in this spec 
fir rms i at is ) se ol the existing 
musket '¥ me who were urmed with 
arque sses muskets, fora ! time did not 
act iny ther capacity than as ght troops: 
a“ luty ‘ ’ { elves along 
tne Ir flanks of le « ps attacked, and 
ir the advance of their owr irty In fact, 
t r serv was analo ) t of our pre- 
sent rifleme they were called enfans perdus, 
from which expression r 1 term, “ forlorn 
r 3 eV eI y eriv Toward the close 
of the seventeenth « ry, several important 
nnova s were made in the construction of 
porta fire-arms. Guns with flints, such as 
ire now in use, are said to have been invented 


i were first given to the troops in the 





year 1680. The bayonet with a solid socket, 
which was fixed into the mouth of the barrel, 
was produced in 1671; but in another thirty 
years we find it made with a hollow socket and 
grooved blade, as is the practice to the present 
day Pikes were not got rid of, nor were the 
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shed fror e general society of 

New South Wales o1 Diemen’s to one of 
their penal posts; h upes, and takes to the 
t very mans and every 

Upon these points the 

Macazine and his 

ymplimentary to 

is we should 

emigrate to.— 


{mong other 

the third 

‘ Princess of 

Bridge sent to the 

Duke of York to 

1s a temptation she 

lingly, sne decked her- 

ns, and went that night 

th them Next morning, his 

Roval Highne | them to the King at 
W . ult raphy. 

ucn.—We find every or- 

the exception of that of 

n brutes than in man. In 

awk, in the gazelle and in 

1e perfection of the eye is ad- 

dog, wolf, hyena, as well as 

the sense of smelling is in- 

nd if we should have some 


ng amore exquisite sense 

iunnot doubt the supe- 

n the inferior animals. 

h, seated in the hand, 

Rell on the Hand. 

1 federative raracter.—Nothing has 
commonwea ' ynstantly asserted of Byron than 
ty in character. Every criticism 

never paint jut one person, in 


that the dress may vary, 
remains the same. Never 
lacy more absurd! It is true 
is good with the early poems, 


ted in the latter plays. 
inge of fiction, are there 
y contrasted, more 

milar, than Sarda- 

and Marino Falie- 

-—than Beleses, the 

the marble of nature, 
oulded from the kindliest 
than the passionate 

id queenly Angiolina, 
yveautiful incarnation of 

> To name these is suffi- 
issertion hitherto so credu- 
which may serve as an 
iy of popular criti- 

of an author the 

he is compared ; 

sins of the parents 

on the children.— 


leaving his residence 
of Good Hope, to 
fixed stars in the 
nt wagons were em- 
scopes, transit in- 

Count y Paper. 
oon run a steam 
und Worthing. It is 
for that purpose.— 

i a penal cok 
und gentlen 767 tt t thirty thousand persons 
und military, down iy y t otton manulacture; now, In 
h, and to the ish 01 ] ce of inventions which the workmen 
ranger himself; the latter, perhaps, the most ery time of their introduction endeavour- 
consummate scoundrel on the face of the earth i »y, there are at least a million.—Jm- 
trained to crime from his youth upwards in Y 
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